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Preface 


Early in September 1983, the Society for the Study of the Crusades and the Latin East held 
its first conference—at Aberdare Hall, University College, Cardiff. Some eighty people 
attended, and this volume comprises four of the main papers (from Professors Prawer, 
Constable and Richard and from Dr Housley) and a large proportion of the shorter 
communications read at that gathering. 

The theme of the conference, Crusade and Settlement, provided plenty of opportunity for 
discussion and, on more than one occasion, disagreement. Outlines of some of the debate can 
be glimpsed in what follows or can be gleaned from a careful comparison of those papers 
which are concerned with related subjects. What people thought they were doing when they 
went on crusade and the details of how the lands and societies conquered by the crusades to 
the East were organized are topics which are certain to remain open to differing view-points. 
As so often happens at conferences, most people, myself included, were stimulated rather than 
convinced by the arguments of their antagonists. But then what would there be to discuss if we 
all agreed about everything? 

For the success of the conference we were indebted to many institutions and individuals, 
not least to the British Academy for their most welcome financial support. ‘hanks are due to 
the warden and staff at Aberdare Hall for creating a congenial atmosphere for our 
deliberations, to Brenda Bolton for her excellent and unstinting advice in the early stages of 
organization, and to David Bates, Norman Housley, David Morgan and Bernard Hamilton for 
their help in preparing the papers for publication. The publication has been facilitated by a 
generous subvention from the Twenty Seven Foundation. 


It is with enormous pleasure that we are able to dedicate this volume to Dr R.C. (Otto) 
Smail, an historian of the crusades whose research, learning and kindness have inspired all 
who have known him and who celebrated his seventieth birthday just a few weeks before the 
conference took place. 


University College, Cardiff Peter W. Edbury 
1984 
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The Jerusalem the Crusaders Captured: 
a Contribution to the Medieval Topography 
of the City 


Joshua Prawer 


'THE CAPTURE of Jerusalem on 15 July 1099 was the climax ofthe First Crusade. The story 
of the Crusade has been studied with relentless zeal for generations, yet there are some 
chapters which deserve more detailed attention. This paper aims to reconstruct the famous 
siege of Jerusalem against the background of a study of topographical data, examining in 
particular the shape and fortifications of the city of Jerusalem on the eve of the crusader 
conquest. In studying the topography of Jerusalem, a subject of interest in itself to students of 
the crusades, we hope not only to understand the five-week siege more fully, but also to 
demonstrate further the relative importance, truthfulness and originality of the various 
sources for the First Crusade by seeing how their accounts square with the physical layout of 
the city. 

It is broadly true to say that our current understanding of the physical layout of crusader 
Jerusalem is due largely to the researches of Père Abel and C.R. Johns, ' although some earlier 
work, such as that by M. de Vogüé,? has contributed to it. Obviously we are lucky to have at our 
disposal eight original crusader maps of the capial,? two of which — the Cambrai map and the 
map appended to Marino Sanudo — defied the cartographic conventions of their age and give 
us an approximate idea of what our city was actually like. It was no mean achievement of the 
ingenuity of the Cambrai cartographer to conceive the idea that a black crenellated line drawn 
on a flat surface with a number of squares spaced along it can represent and, in a sense, make 
tangible, a well-defined c:ty area in the midst of the surrounding countryside. Both maps, one 
drawn in the last quarter of the twelfth century, the other in the first of the fourteenth, make it 
clear that we are dealing with a line of walls which roughly corresponds to the one existing 
today. The present walls were built on the orders of the Ottoman sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent between 1538 and 1540 and rest on what is usually assumed to be the crusader 
perimeter of the city. Apart from some minor exceptions, this assumption is correct, but it has 
to be realised that although this is the line of the fortifications which surrounded the crusader 
city, the walls themselves were not built by the crusaders. Indeed, it seems that the part played 
by the crusaders in fortifying Jerusalem was limited to the repair and restoration of the walls 
either in the wake of military actions, as after the First Crusade, or as the result of their 
deterioration because of age. In other words, the fortifications of the crusader city belong to 
the previous Arab period, and some parts even go back beyond this period and rest on 
Byzantine, if not older, foundations. 

As this paper has to deal with topography and historical events, it seems practical to deal 
with each facet separately. The first part of what follows will thus deal with topography and the 
second part with story of the siege against the background of this topographical information. 

Without going into the history of Jerusalem in Antiquity, let us begin by considering some of 
the salient events concerning the outer shell ofthe city. In the north, the greatest extent the city 
ever reached with the so-called ‘Third Wall’ included the suburb of Bezetha, but this was 
abandoned after the sack by Titus in the year 70. A new line of northern walls, roughly on the 
present alignment, is believed to have been erected at the end of the third century and the 
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beginning of the fourth and so was already there in the Byzantine period.* The now- 
flourishing city encompassed in the south the ancient City of David with the Pool of Siloam as 
well as Mount Zion. These were included within the new fortifications built partially on the 
lines of the Second Temple in «450 by the exiled Empress Eudokia who had settled in 
Jerusalem. 

This was a far cry from the city besieged by the crusaders. The major change took place in 
the southern part of the city, and there is enough circumstantial evidence to assign this change 
to the eleventh century, about three generations before the coming of the crusaders. This 
dramatic development, which left the oldest part of the city, the City of David, as well as the 
south-western Mount Zion, permanently outside the fortifications was prompted partly by the 
shrinking of the city’s population after the Muslim conquest and partly by Jerusalem’s 
diminishing role in the life of Christendom. There was little sense in maintaining long walls, 
difficult to man and defend, which would enclose empty spaces. It has been suggested that the 
new, radically shortened walls were erected in 968 when the city was threatened by Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas's invasion of Syria.’ In fact, Phocas never pushed so far to the south; 
neither did his successor, John Tzimisces, in 975; and, more importantly, the Jerusalem-born 
Muslim geographer, Muqaddasi, who wrote a most detailed description of Jerusalem less 
than a generation later,‘ never even hinted at what must have been a major event in the history 
of the city. 

The most plausible assumption is that the new line of fortifications was started c.1033 and 
that work continued for more than a generation. In 1033 a great earthquake destroyed the 
fortifications of Ramla and struck Jerusalem. A Hebrew Genizah letter fixes the date as well as 
furnishing some gruesome details about events in Ramla.’ As a result, some new walls were 
built at Jerusalem, and their course in the south-west, that is by Mount Zion, is well attested by 
the Syrian Christian chronicler, Yahya ibn Sa‘id of Antioch. He reported that in the time of 
Sultan al-Zahir the walls of Ramla and Jerusalem were restored, and, ‘the officers in charge 
intended to destroy the church of Mount Zion, as well as other churches, so as to bring their 
stones to the wall’. This, he says, happened before the earthquake of 425 AH (November 1033 
— November 1034). It is therefore apparent that the new perimeter left the churches on 
Mount Zion outside the new line of the walls, a situation which clearly existed at the time of the 
First Crusade and is attested by the crusade chronicles. It was this earthquake which can place 
the rebuilding of the walls in a logical context. 

Whereas the new fortifications in the south-west started in the second quarter of the 
eleventh century, in the north-east they were started or were in progress a generation later, in 
1063, when the Christian population of the city, burdened by the demand to restore the walls 
of its quarter, had to implore the Byzantine emperor for support. It was then that the 
‘Patriarch’s Quarter’, an exclusively Christian quarter, was established.’ One of the results of 
the change in the line of the fortifications was that the Jews, whose quarter had been in the 
southern part of the city, now found themselves outside the city walls and moved to the 
north-eastern part of the city. Their quarter here, the ‘Juiverie’, was to be destroyed by the 
crusaders, although the name continued to exist for some generations. 

The erection of the new line of walls was accompanied by the building of a whole complex of 
defences. It is Ekkehard of Aura, who came to Jerusalem less than ten years after its capture by 
the crusaders, who is very specific on the subject.!° After the Turkish conquest (which can 
only refer to the Seljük conquest of 1073),'" he says, the commander put in a large garrison 
and decreed the destruction of the monasteries and other buildings which were outside the 
city to build an antemurale which still today surrounds the city.'? This antemurale or outer wall 
deserves our special attention. It is possible that the Seljüks restored rather than erected it — 
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the Latin word instaurare can be interpreted either way — but there can be no doubt, however, 
that an outer wall existed at least one generation before the coming of the crusaders. 

More can be learned about this outer wall from crusader sources. It is not clear whether it 
girded the city around the whole perimeter of its walls, but, as Ekkehard hinted, large parts 
must have had an outer wall. From later events, especially the first crusader attack on 13 June 
1099, it is clear that this antemurale existed around the ‘Quadrangular Tower’, later called 
"Tancred's Tower’, at the highest point of the city in its north-western corner and continued 
along the northern wall in an easterly direction. Albert of Aix indicates this clearly, calling 
these fortifications, ‘muri exteriores quos barbicanas vocant, whereas the Gesta Francorum, 
referring to the same place and event, says, ‘minorem stravimus murum et unam scalam 
ereximus ad maiorem murum’.'* Clearly then the outer wall was a lower wall in front of the 
main wall of the city. The word ‘barbican’, which is often used in crusader sources, is of a 
rather dubious Arabic or Persian etymology; it is explained as deriving from bah khank (and the 
like), meaning gatehouse, a kind of tower or fortification defending a particular point like a 
gate or a bridge.'5 The difference could be that whereas antemurale was applied to a 
continuous line of walls, ‘barbican’ was indicative of a single, perhaps bastion- or redoubt-like 
outer fortification. 

This outer wall is mentioned again in the eastern part of the north wall at the actual point of 
crusader penetration into the city of Jerusalem on 15 July 1099. Albert of Aix is quite explicit: 
before the crusaders could succeed in lowering beams to form a makeshift bridge to the walls 
of the city, they had to destroy the ‘barbicans or exterior walls’.'* It is also in this area that we 
have the most detailed descriptions of the whole complex of fortifications. The antemurale was 
evidently not a free-standing fortification but was linked in some places to the main wall of the 
city. This created closed-in, oblong areas between the two walls, like that in which the 
Christian leaders were to make their proclamation in 1187." 

Another area where we can trace the outer wall in our written sources is in the sector 
attacked during the last stage of the siege by Raymond of St Gilles, namely at Mount Zion. In 
what must have been a very narrow space between the church of Mount Zion and the city wall, 
we find the Provençals attacking an antemurale. The Saracens, we are told, were afraid that the 
Franks, ‘having broken the “outer walls” and filled the moat would quickly gain the inner 
wall”. 

To sum up: an outer wall surrounded the city along the northern wall from the north- 
eastern corner right to its north-western *Quadrangular Tower’ and then again in the south, 
on Mount Zion. Nevertheless it is possible that because of the general layout of the walls which 
measure four kilometres in all, some sectors were not defended by outer walls but by 
bastion-like outer fortifications. The north-eastern part of the wall posed a particular 
problem. Here the ditch cut in the rock left hardly any room for an additional antemurale, and 
this may perhaps be the origin of a kind of double wall in the north-eastern corner of the city 
connected with the Jacobite church of St Mary Magdalene. 

Another important feature of the city defences was the city moat. As is well known, 
Jerusalem is defended on the east, that is on the side of the Temple Esplanade, and on the 
south by two deep ravines, the Kedron Valley, also called the Valley of Josaphat, and the Valley 
of Hinnom. To some extent this is also true for the western part of the city stretching from 
Mount Zion to the citadel at the Jaffa Gate. It was on the west side from the citadel to the 
*Quadrangular Tower’ that the moat had a role in the city defences. Its point of departure was 
around the citadel where some natural features were used to create an artificial moat. The 
moat divided the citadel from the city, with which it communicated by means of a passage or 
bridge, and then, turning westward, cut it off from the plain of Mamillah. Turning to the 
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north, the moat continued to the ‘Quadrangular Tower’. In these areas we can use narrative 
sources, archacological data and even pictorial representations to visualise the medieval 
topography. 

As for the area ofthe citadel, we have an excellent description from the end ofthe thirteenth 
century by Burchard of Mount Zion, a man who had spent many years in the place and was 
familiar with its appearance. His description is so detailed and tallies so well with the 
topographical data (which cannot be said of all medieval itineraries) that it is worth quoting: 
‘The valley or torrent-bed which girded it (the Tower of David) round about was divided into 
two deep valleys, one of which pointed toward the north, and the other toward the east.’ 
Having described the one pointing east, he continues: “The second torrent-bed or valley 
which split off from it at the Tower of David, as aforesaid, went northward, and formed the 
town-ditch on the west side for the whole length of the city, even to its northern end."? Except 
for a short stretch, this description cannot be verified on the ground. One can see clearly that 
David Street, having passed to the south of the Jaffa Gate inclines steeply in the direction of 
the Valley of Hinnom and the Birkat al-Sultän; clearly also the Mamillah Pool is higher than 
the entrance to the Jaffa Gate. L. Vincent indicated a wadi here which bypasses the Jaffa Gate, 
continues northwards and turns to the west. This wadi corresponds partially with Burchard’s 
description. Vincent called it ‘Ouady el-Meisé’, a name which I have failed to find or 
confirm.” Still, an engraving from the mid-nineteenth century shows clear traces of the 
wadi and perhaps also a moat on the west side of the city.? 

Having reached the ‘Quadrangular Tower’ we can definitely trace the moat running for 
almost a kilometre along the northern wall. Excavations near the ‘Quadrangular Tower’ at the 
turn of the century? as well as archaeological investigations in 1972, explored this area 
thoroughly.” Here the ancient moat was found, 19 metres wide and 7 metres deep. This is a 
hard and rocky area which becomes softer as we go east. The moat was explored in this 
direction by C. Schick who could trace it almost halfway along from the Damascus Gate.”* 
Opposite the Damascus Gate we can assume that it was the natural depression of the entrance 
of the Tyropoeon Valley into the city which was integrated into the moat system. Further to the 
east the moat cut between the ancient Bezetha Hill to the north and the city wall; further east 
still the entrance of the Wadi Zahira, east of Herod’s Gate, was part of the moat. The last 
stretch in the north was a deep artificial cutting between the walls and the hill on which the 
Rockefeller Museum now stands, and then, contouring the corner tower, the Burj al-Laqlaq 
(Tower of the Storks) as it is known today, it continued along the narrow plateau of the eastern 
wall overlooking the Valley of Josaphat. The moat finally arrived at the Birkat Sitti Mariyam 
(Pool of Our Lady Mary) and the Josaphat Gate (or to give it its Arabic name, Bab al-Asbat— 
Gate of the Tribes). 

The exact line of the moat in the northern and eastern wall can not only be reconstructed 
from the literary sources, but archaeological and topographical studies bear out their 
exactitude,?5 and we are also fortunate to have well preserved pictorial representations of the 
city. The earliest that can be used in this context is by Zuallart (1586), followed by Bernardino 
Amico (1596), Jean Doubdan (1652) and J.B. Bourguignon, Sieur d'Anville (1747).”” 
Doubdan’s drawing of Jerusalem as viewed from the north merits attention. It is an engraving 
supposed to represent the city at the time of the Crucifixion with the three crosses outside the 
wall as well as other scenes from the Scriptures, but it contains the curious detail of the 
entrance to the Damascus Gate reached by crossing an arch-supported bridge over a valley or 
moat by the northern wall of the city. 

One final contribution concerning the topography of the city comes froma French historian 
who actually visited Jerusalem when preparing a study of the First Crusade. J.F.A. Peyré 
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included in his work a map of Jerusalem drawn by Laurent de Dignoseye in 1859.78 Here, 
beginning with the ‘Tower of Tancred' and going along the whole of the north of the city and 
then turning eastward to the Gate of Josaphat, the drawing shows one continuous line running 
parallel to the outside wall of the city with a rather significant legend: *Traces d'une sorte de 
Fossé, qui sont vraisemblablement les dernieres vestiges du mur extérieur, Ante murale (sic), 
barbacanes, dont la destruction, commencé par les Croisés fut continué par Saladin, et 
ultérieurement consommé. Leaving aside the historically inexact explanation, we have here a 
cartographer's testimony to the outer defences of the city. Almost contemporary with Peyré 
was the Bavarian historian J.N. Sepp. Writing just before 1863 he noted that remains of an 
outer wall (Zminger) could be clearly seen from the Damascus Gate to Tancred’s Tower.?? 

Unfortunately we do not have this type of documentation for Mount Zion. Clearly there was 
no need for a moat from the citadel to the sourthern corner of the western wall. The steep rise 
of the hill created a natural fosse; but from the corner on and for a stretch of some 300 metres, 
there is level ground which then, to the east, becomes a fairly steep slope. The city moat 
mentioned by our sources must have been cut here close to the church of Mount Zion which is 
less than 50 metres away from the walls. 

Thus we find Jerusalem on the eve of the crusader conquest a well fortified city where 
natural features and human endeavour joined in contributing to its strength. The moat, the 
outer wall and the main wall — in that order —^ existed wherever natural defences were lacking. 


Let us now consider the siege of the city in the light of this topographical data. The 
crusaders reached Jerusalem from the coast, moving directly from Caesarea inland through 
Ramla without attempting to conquer Jaffa. (To the crusaders' good fortune, the Muslims 
evacuated the port without a struggle, thereby enabling contact between the Christian camp 
and Europe.) From Ramla the host advanced to Qubayba (one of three sites identified by the 
crusaders as Emmaus), where, thanks to an Arab guide, they found wells and provisions.*! A 
lunar eclipse at first frightened the troops, although it was soon interpreted as a comforting 
sign since only solar eclipses were said to bode evil for Christians. After the army camped for 
the night of 6 June, Tancred and a number of knights went off to the aid of the Christians in 
Bethlehem, returning to the main camp before daybreak. From Qubayba the troops moved 
through Biddu, some camping at Gibeon as the army used a number of paths to facilitate 
movement. On 7 June the crusaders arrived at Nabi Samwil, from which they beheld 
Jerusalem for the first time. The siege itself lasted five weeks (7 June — 15 July). 

The besieging hosts were thrice redeployed. Most of Jerusalem's defensive strength lay in 
its citadel and the neighbouring Jaffa Gate; hence military efforts were concentrated there. 
The first disposition is described by Albert of Aix whose account of the siege is remarkably 
detailed. The duke of Lorraine, his hero Godfrey of Bouillon, *and with him the ferocious 
fighting Teutons’ encamped opposite the citadel. Together with him ‘before the gate of this 
tower (the Jaffa Gate)’ camped the Norman Tancred, the Provençal Count Raymond of St 
Gilles and two Italian bishops. Robert of Flanders and Hugh of St Pol were appointed ‘to 
supervise the walls of the city where they slope to the fields’.** This area, which cannot be 
pinpointed accurately, apparently lay between the Jaffa Gate and the Sultan's Pool. At the 
same time the siege was pressed from the north: Counts Robert of Normandy and Conant of 
Brittany pitched their camps at the site ofthe destroyed church of St Stephen on the main road 
from Nablus to Jerusalem. As for the other armies, one was placed on the Mount of Olives to 
ward off a sudden attack from that direction, but the city was not blockaded from the Valley of 
Josaphat ‘because of the difficult terrain and the depth of the valleys’. It sufficed for a 
detachment to patrol the area. (Fig. 1) 
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The First Stage of the Siege: 7 June 1099. 
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This initial deployment was changed once the crusader commanders discovered how 
difficult it was to lay siege to Jerusalem at the citadel and the Jaffa Gate: the steep slope 
descending from there towards the Valley of Hinnom severely hampered a direct assault upon 
the gate — and certainly upon the citadel itself.” The initiative for change came from Raymond 
of St Gilles. His countryman, the chonicler Raymond of Aguilers, says that the Provençals 
who began to besiege the city from the west, ‘from the site of the duke’s camp to the summit of 
Mount Zion’, realised that they ‘could not approach directly and attack the walls of the city as a 
certain valley intervened between them’. Hence they decided to change their plans and move 
to Mount Zion. This was undertaken to defend the holy places there (including the tombs of 
David and Solomon), but the decision aroused considerable anger within the camp to the 
extent of leading to a refusal to undertake common night-time guard duty. Even the count’s 
own army dwindled so that he was forced to hire knights for his service. This reaction, it must 
be said, appears incomprehensible and was most likely not, as the chronicler contends, the 
result of ‘jealousy’. 

It was the Provençals’ move which led to the most significant change in the overall crusader 
deployment. (Fig. 2) The front opposite the citadel no longer played an important role in the 
siege and the crusaders limited their activities there to guard duty alone.** The main theatre of 
action was now transferred to two areas: Mount Zion to the south-west and the vast northern 
wall of the city. This second deployment blocked the entire wall from the north-western 
corner of the city, from the ‘Quadrangular Tower’ (later “Tancred’s Tower’) to the Damascus 
Gate. In this new disposition Godfrey’s host, together with those of the counts of Flanders and 
Normandy, laid siege to the city ‘from the church of St Stephen, which lies at the centre of the 
city to the north, as far as the “Quadrangular Tower” °.’ Godfrey thus abandoned his 
position in the west and moved to the vicinity of the area where Robert of Normandy had been 
previously encamped. But these new positions were not final and would be changed once again 
the course of the campaign. 

The first all-out attack was launched on 13 June, a week after the siege began. Raymond of 
Aguilers indicates that this move, which proved to be rash, was undertaken on the advice of a 
hermit from the Mount of Olives who promised God’s help and victory even without military 
preparations. In this first attack the crusaders effectively succeeded in destroying the 
antemurale or ‘barbicans’ and used the one ladder which they had managed to construct in all 
haste to reach the top of the main wall. Descriptions of the attack include several particulars of 
significance. According to Albert of Aix, “The Christians, who had donned armour and 
helmets and constructed an overhead ceiling of shields, stormed the walls and fortifications, 
facing a mighty barrage of stones, arrows and projectiles flying over the walls from within and 
without, and continued the battle all day’. Both sides suffered heavy losses; nevertheless, the 
chronicler claims, the Christians were fortunate in that none of their leaders was harmed. 
"The Christians... launched a mighty attack, and, using iron hammers and mattocks, 
partially destroyed the external walls, known as “barbicans”. Yet they did not succeed in 
accomplishing much in that single day. The Gesta Francorum adds: ‘had ladders been 
prepared, the city would have been in our hands. In any event, we destroyed the ‘lower wall’ 
(murus minor) and placed one ladder against the ‘main wall’ (murus maior) upon which our 
fighters climbed and fought the Saracens and the defenders of the city with swords and 
spears.” This attack, which took place on Friday 13 June and which lasted from sunrise until 
9.00 a.m. or even 12.00 noon, can be precisely analysed and placed in its topographical setting. 
Clearly it involved a specific section of the northern wall which had also the protection of an 
external ‘lower’ wall situated in front of the main wall. Moreover, there was also the moat 
which seriously hampered access to this external wall. Once the antemurale was captured, the 
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crusaders immediately set up their single ladder (a lack of timber and shortage of time 
precluded the construction of others) at the main wall. 

One rather neglected source, the account by Ralph of Caen, provides a more detailed 
description of events and allows us to determine the precise location of the sector under attack. 
Ralph did not take part in the battle as he only arrived in the Holy Land in 1108. He joined 
Tancred and recorded his adventures in a paean of praise, yet beneath the thick layer of his 
intolerable rhetoric one can find otherwise unknown information: it was Tancred who 
discovered the timber for that famous ladder in a cave near Jerusalem (the shortage of timber 
was caused, we learn, by the Egyptian siege of Seljük Jerusalem in 1098, one year before the 
arrival of the crusaders); Tancred built the ladder and consequently demanded the right of 
first attack; the princes, however, induced him to relinquish this noble quest to a strong-armed 
knight named Reybold of Chartres; Reybold indeed reached the top of the walls, but his hand 
was cut off by Muslim defenders and a carter brought the wounded man to Tancred's camp.** 
The assault clearly took place at the north-western sector near the *Quadrangular Tower’, 
adjacent to Tancred's position: it was Tancred who found the wood, built the ladder and 
demanded the right of first attack and to whose camp the hero was ultimately brought. Ralph 
indicates explicitly that the ladder ‘was set up at the wall whose towers stood to the left of 
"Tancred'.?? It is highly probable that this refers to an area near the present-day New Gate or 
where it is customary to place the Postern of St Lazarus of the leper colony of the crusader 
period. The mighty *Quadrangular Tower’, with its gate and a complex of other defensive 
structures, continued to exist, although to the best of our knowledge it henceforth never 
fulfilled any significant role in the defence of the city. (As to the location of the Postern of St 
Lazarus (next to tower F on Fig. 2), there are reasons to doubt Abel's identification, but this is 
outside the scope of this paper.) 

After the failure of the attack of 13 June, the crusaders intensified the siege and began 
constructing towers and siege machinery. The decision to do so was seemingly taken in 
mid-June, as nearly four weeks were required for building the giant siege-towers. In the event 
they constructed only two towers together with a number of catapults which hurled stones 
against the walls or into the city. In addition they made an immense battering ram. The towers 
were built at two key siege points: in the north near St Stephen's by Duke Godfrey and in the 
south near St Mary of Mount Zion by Raymond of St Gilles. 

The crusaders now had to select the points of attack. In the southern sector, Raymond's 
main problem was filling in the moat, destroying the barbican and guarding his siege-tower 
from catching fire after volleys of flaming arrows were fired from the walls less than thirty 
metres away. In the north the entire situation was under reassessment. The siege-tower was 
constructed more than half a kilometre from the city wall opposite the Damascus Gate. On the 
night of Saturday 9-10 July the tower was transported east of the church of St Stephen to the 
eastern part of the northern wall, but it took three days (10-12 July) before it was fully installed 
ready for the assault.*? It was manoeuvred into position at ‘the side at which the city was 
weakest'. Raymond of Aguilers described the operations as a mighty endeavour, recording 
that the cumbersome tower had to be moved a distance of ‘over a mile”: 'It was undertaken 
because the ground here was level and the tower could only be transported across the plain so 
as it could be brought close up to the wall.’ + Ralph of Caen had even more to say: 


To the amazement of the local population, our people had not besieged this plain at all. In fact the 
commanders, with considerable foresight, kept it back for the last efforts in the fighting. They waited 
until the wooden tower was set up, from whose top the Franks could leap towards the wall.“ 


At that time three catapults were in constant use to put the enemy to flight from the 
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battlements at the section singled out for attack. The Muslims defended themselves by 
lowering straw-filled sacks and huge ships’ hawsers to soften the effects of the onslaught. The 
crusaders responded by firing blazing arrows which ignited and burned the sacks. It was then 
that the battering ram — tremendous in size and weight — was brought into play.** The impact 
of this iron-headed ram, operated by a large number of people in a pendulum-like movement, 
instantly broke down ‘the barbicans, the external walls which stood before the (main) walls 
after the surrounding moat was filled’.“* The way was thus paved for the siege tower to be 
moved towards the wall, but an unexpected mishap then occurred. The ram succeeded in 
making a breach in the main wall but got stuck, and the siege-tower, coming just behind the 
ram, could move neither forwards, backwards or sideways as its path was bounded on cither 
hand by inclined slopes. It was stalemate. Having broken through the wall, the ram became an 
obstacle. And so the tables were turned: initially the defenders had used pitch, beeswax and 
sulphur in an attempt to ignite the ram as it approached the wall, while the crusaders tried to 
extinguish the blaze; now however, the crusaders tried to burn the ram while the defenders 
sought to protect it. As Ralph describes the situation: ‘twice was ram set on fire, twice drowned 
in water; twice was Muhammad defeated, twice was Christ victorious’.** 

The siege-tower which followed the ram and blocked its retreat was a gigantic, three- 
storied structure. Accounts describe it as exceeding the wall by a spear's length in height.*5 As 
we estimate the height of the walls in this section to have been 12-15 metres, the tower would 
have measured 15-17 metres, about the height of a four-storied modern house. In the upper 
section of the tower, the coenaculum superior or arx, were Godfrey of Bouillon, his brother 
Eustace and their men; in the middle section, the coenaculum medium, were Ludolph and 
Engelbert of Tournai, while the occupants of the lower part pushed and moved the siege tower 
and brought it close to the wall. The tower, incapable of being moved forward, was eventually 
pushed sideways somehow and so brought close to the wall on the morning of Friday 15 July. 
Constructed of recently-felled trees, it advanced once, twice, and then bent under its own 
weight,‘ a sitting target for attack from the walls. Faced by the imminent danger of its being 
lassoed and overturned, the crusaders succeeded in making a wooden contrivance equipped 
with a sort of scythe to free the tower from the defenders’ ropes.** Nevertheless, the tower was 
still in danger of being destroyed. The crusaders therefore brought it even closer to the wall to 
avoid potential damage from the five Muslim catapults firing atop the walls. This rendered the 
defenders’ artillary ineffective, and they were forced to move their catapults back inside the 
city.“ Stones now hurled by the Muslims either flew right past the tower or fell within the 
walls. There was a further attempt at burning the tower down, this time utilising a huge log 
filled with inflammable substances. This attempt, however, failed as the crusaders had learned 
from local Christians that they should use vinegar rather than water to extinguish the blaze. 
The battle was now virtually hand to hand: two towers of the curtain-wall outflanked the 
Frankish siege-tower on either side, a situation alleviated only thanks to a barrage of fire from 
the warriors of Robert of Normandy and Tancred to the left and right of the siege tower.” 

At 9.00 a.m., after about five hours of fighting, the occupants of the tower’s second story, 
Ludolph and Engelbert of Tournai, exploited a temporary weakness in the Muslim camp: 
‘Since they were closest to the wall, they were the first to descend into the city from the second 
story after pushing tree-trunks on to the wall.’ Then Godfrey and his men descended from the 
upper section and penetrated the city via this same improvised bridge." (The idea that a 
prefabricated bridge was lowered from the siege-tower to the walls is based on a misinter- 
pretation of Raymond of Aguilers.*?) 

Before considering further the progress of the crusaders on the northern front, let us rejoin 
the Provencal host encamped between the church of St Mary and walls on Mount Zion. 
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Although during the last three days the moat had been levelled, the crusaders could not 
approach the walls. On the contrary, the Muslims even succeeded in putting the crusader 
catapults out of action and almost burned the siege-tower. What happened next on Mount 
Zion cannot be reconstructed from the Provençal chronicler, Raymond of Aguilers. He 
actually stops his narrative of the events there almost in mid-sentence and goes on to tell the 
story of the dux, Godfrey of Bouillon." The transition is so rapid and unexpected that it can 
well confuse the unwary reader.5* An additional piece of information comes from the Gesta 
Francorum which records the filling of the moat on Mount Zion.‘ But the most natural 
continuation of the account is to be found in an unexpected quarter, the Historia de 
Hierosolymitano itinere by Peter Tudebod, a work recently rehabilitated by J.H. and L.L. Hill: 


And after they had filled the moat they moved the siege-tower to another tower (in the city wall). But 
those inside the walls fought us with fire and stones until they managed to destroy the upper part of the 
tower of St Gilles. And just when Raymond's warriors were angry and dispirited because of the 
destruction and burning of the upper part of the tower, they suddenly saw three of Godfrey's men 
coming from the Mount of Olives shouting that Duke Godfrey and his troops were already inside the 
city 


By then the Muslim fighters had abandoned the walls. Raymond of St Gilles never actually 
used his siege-tower: his men made use of ladders and ropes to get into the city, and they went 
straight to the citadel where the Egyptian commander, Iftikhar al-Dawla, capitulated. 

It should not be difficult now to map out on the ground the events just described at the 
northern wall. (Fig. 3) As we know, both the ram and the siege-tower required level ground to 
reach the city walls. Only two places effectively meet these criteria: the area between the 
church of St Stephen and the Damascus Gate, in other words, the upper part of the 
Tyropoeon Valley, and the small valley paralleling it to the east, the Wadi Zahira or Bezetha to 
the east of the present-day Herod's Gate which enters the city and continues towards the 
church of St Anne. Accounts of the crusader siege almost undoubtedly refer to the latter site. 
The tower, as related, was transported a distance of ‘over a mile’ east of its original location in 
the vicinity of the church of St Stephen. In this region only the Wadi Zahira allowed for a 
convenient approach to the walls from the north. This valley, as just indicated, enters the city 
at a point slightly east of the present-day Herod's Gate, and I am inclined to identify the site of 
the attack as being along a stretch of some sixty-five metres between the second tower east of 
Herod's Gate and the first salient square in the wall beyond it. Here, opposite the path which 
today descends from the Rockefeller Museum to Suleiman Street and opposite the Rashidiya 
School in the Ratner Garden, we can see the depression alongside the wall marking the place 
where the valley enters the city having crossed the ancient moat where it is dug in the soft earth 
before it hits the rocky area between the Rockefeller Museum and the wall facing it. The 
valley, not as deep as the Tyropoen to the west of it, and the lack of rocky outcrops which would 
have precluded the use of the battering ram singled out this site as the place for the assault. It 
was well known during the crusader period. The anniversary of the capture of the Holy City 
was celebrated annually on 15 July. A procession, led by the patriarch and clergy, would first 
visit the Templum Domini (The Dome of the Rock), then the crusader cemetery at the foot of 
the walls near the Golden Gates which was the burial ground for the crusaders who fell in the 
conquest of the city in 1099, and then the site of the attack at which prayers of thanksgiving 
were offered following the patriarch's sermon. It is this place which is indicated on the 
twelfth-century Cambrai map with a cross between two towers in the wall and the inscription, 
*Hic capta est civitas a Francis’. 

Once the Muslims began to flee, the besiegers placed ladders against the wall or used ropes 
to swarm into the city. Thousands streamed through the gap in the northern wall where the 
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The Final Attack: 15 July 1099. 
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battering ram had breached it, while others scrambled up the ladders. Some turned eastwards, 
other westwards, the former skirting the north-eastern corner of the city and passing along the 
moat by the eastern wall forced the Josaphat Gate, thus enabling thousands more to enter the 
city from the east.*” 

This reconstruction of the topography and the sequence of events clarifies one rather 
baffling fact regarding Tancred. It is well known that Tancred was among the first to reach the 
Temple Mount where he captured the Dome of the Rock and pillaged it thoroughly. But 
where was Tancred? Accounts generally leave him at the ‘Quadrangular Tower’, the tower 
which would later bear his name; yet all who know Jerusalem cannot help but wonder how he 
could have reached the Temple Mount without hindrance. After all, we are speaking of a half 
an hour's walking distance under normal circumstances, let alone in the course of battle. But if 
our reconstruction is correct, and our sources are very explicit, Tancred did not remain at the 
*Quadrangular Tower'. We find him instead together with Robert of Normandy in the thick of 
the battle by the famous siege-tower. Clearly he had left the north-western corner of the wall 
and encamped near the tower, a move which would have been logical once the commanders 
had determined the site of the assault. We may thus account for the speed with which he 
reached the Temple Mount, almost certainly accompanied by that oriental Christian who had 
informed him during the siege of the mosque's treasures. Tancred was near, and Tancred had 
a guide to bring him directly to the Temple Mount. There may even be more to the story. 
Baldric of Bourgueil relates that Tancred sold Jewish captives following the conquest of the 
city. The capture of Jews by Tancred would seem to corroborate the suggestion that he had 
left the ‘Quadrangular Tower’ and penetrated the city at its north-eastern quadrant which for 
the last century of Arab domination had been the Jewish quarter. (Although the Jewish 
population of this area was annihilated in the crusader massacre and the district subsequently 
taken over by eastern Christians, the quarter continued to be known as the Juiverie until the 
end of the crusader period.) 

Fighty-eight years later, in October 1187, the hosts of Saladin besieged the city. The story 
has some remarkable parallels. It begins, in one Arabic chronicle at least, with an unsuccessful 
initial attack on the citadel and the Jaffa Gate." According to another source, Saladin was 
scouting around the city for five days to find a convenient place of attack. Finally it was decided 
to launch the assault from the direction of Bab al-‘Amiid (the Damascus Gate) and the church 
of Sahyün (Mount Zion).*? The main siege was clearly concentrated between the Damascus 
Gate and the Josaphat Gate. A battery of catapults as well as a permanent rain of arrows kept 
the defenders back from the walls and allowed the Muslims to come up and ‘have some miners 
go down into the moat and have them raise ladders on the walls of the barbican to mine them. 
And so in two days they undermined more than fifteen toises of the wall. The undermined 
section of the wall fell into the moat and with it the famous cross which marked the place at 
which the crusaders had entered the city eighty-eight years before.‘ The Frankish occupation 
was now in its last hours. Despite the damage, there was still the possibility of defending the 
city, but proclamations made between the antemurale and the main wall by the patriarch and 
the other leaders offering rich rewards to those willing to defend the breach failed. The next 
day, when Balian of Ibelin was treating with Saladin over the terms for capitulation, ‘the 
Saracens made an attack on the city; they brought ladders and erected them against the main 
walls of the city and they hoisted some ten or twelve banners on the walls’. Although the 
defenders succeeded in putting the Muslims to flight, the city capitulated. When the 
ransomed Christian population was leaving through the Jaffa Gate where the ransom was 
actually paid, others waited ‘between the two walls’, in all probability near the Postern of St 
Mary Magdalene. Jerusalem returned once more to Muslim rule, breached at the same place 
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it had been breached at the beginning of crusader domination. Strangely enough, it was in the 
same area that the Persian Chosroes II had forced his entry when he captured the city from the 


Byzantines almost five centuries earlier in 614.65 
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Crusades Against Christians: 
their Origins and Early Development, c. 1000-1216 


Norman Housley 


IN NOVEMBER 1199 Pope Innocent III offered crusade indulgences to the Sicilians to 
encourage them to oppose the advance of the German adventurer, Markward of Anweiler.' 
Nine years later, in October 1208, Innocent tried to stem the spread of heresy in Languedoc 
by declaring a full-scale crusade against the Cathars and their protectors.? Historians have 
often described these two events as turning-points in the development of the crusading 
movement. The first has been seen as the earliest example of a crusade against a political 
opponent of the Holy See,’ while the second marked Innocent’s decision to abandon his 
erstwhile reliance on preachers, legates and the intervention of Philip Augustus, and instead to 
suppress heresy by means cf a general appeal to Christian knights in the surrounding 
provinces.* It was thus the first example of a crusade against heretics." In this paper I have two 
related aims. One is to ask whether 1199 and 1208 were indeed the first examples of these 
types of crusade. The other is to elucidate the events and trends in ecclesiastical activity and 
thought which made them possible. The enquiry should help to establish just how innovative 
Innocent III was being when he took these steps. 


It is necessary to start the investigation several decades before the First Crusade. No crusade, 
whether against the Muslims or against Christian rebels and heretics, would have been 
feasible without the revolution in Church thinking about violence which occurred between 
about 1000 and 1095. Carl Erdmann, the great historian of that revolution, even believed that 
advances in the theory and practice of holy war became almost entirely centred on the reform 
struggle from 1075 to the late 1080s, and that it was only the failure of the radical reformers to 
capture the imagination of the broad mass of Christian knighthood which stopped the 
emergent crusade taking the form of an instrument for the internal purification of the 
Christian Republic. Erdmann fully appreciated the importance of that failure, and itis wrong 
to play down the ideological leap forward which the Council of Clermont and the First 
Crusade constituted.” But it would also be wrong to assume that the holy war aspects of the 
reform conflict were a dead-end: I hope to show that there was remarkable continuity between 
the way Gregory VII and his supporters viewed their military activity, and later developments 
which led into crusades against Christian lay rulers. The bridge was formed by the work of 
exegetes and canonists like John of Mantua, Bonizo of Sutri and Anselm of Lucca, who 
interpreted the combats of the 1070s and 1080s in ways which proved invaluable to twelfth- 
century churchmen when they considered the right of the Church to wage war.? 

From the start the papal reform movement was both forthright and radical in its association 
of its work with holy war. The association was first clearly made in the Civitate campaign of 
1053. On this occasion Pope Leo IX, unable to secure imperial aid against the Norman counts 
in southern Italy, recruited a band of German soldiers and himself led an army against the 
Normans. The papal troops suffered a decisive defeat and Leo was captured.'? Erdmann 
pointed out the significant fact that the first reforming pope did not shun the use of violence, 
though both Leo and Gregory VII claimed that their aim in raising armies was to compel the 
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Normans to submit without shedding blood.'' Reforming circles treated the conflict as a holy 
war. Leo probably absolved his soldiers of their sins before the battle, 2 and certainly regarded 
his dead as martyrs for the Faith." In the letter which he wrote to the Greek emperor after the 
battle explaining his actions the pope enunciated several themes which were to have a splendid 
future: the Normans had destroyed churches and killed Christians; they were more impious 
than the pagans; the pope’s aim was the freeing of Christianity, the liberation of Christ's 
sheep.'^ 

As important as Leo's own interpretation of his actions was the way in which the next 
generation viewed them. Bruno of Segni, Bonizo of Sutri, Wibert and others wove around the 
events of 1053, and especially the martyrdom of Leo's soldiers, a rich tapestry of visions, 
miracles, revelatory dreams and demonical utterances in which God's approval and backing of 
the cause of church reform were made explicit.'5 For Bruno of Segni, Leo’s troops were 
Christi milites, ‘the army of the saints’ who had died for St Peter's rights.'5 Bonizo of Sutri saw 
them as martyrs for iusticia, like Erlembald at Milan and Cencius at Rome, shining examples 
for other ‘most glorious soldiers of God’ to fight for truth, righteousness and the Catholic 
Faith." For the Gregorian polemicists this was the most important lesson of Leo’s campaign: 
*For it is most firmly to be believed and in no wise doubted, that all who die for righteousness 
will be ranked with the martyrs’.'* Prefiguring St Bernard on the Templars, Bruno of Segni 
thus wrote that ‘whether they die or survive, they benefit’. 

For writers such as these, there could be no doubt that the active implementation of reform 
was God's work, that violence carried out in the genuine pursuit of that objective was not only 
licit but meritorious, that warfare against Henry IV and other opponents was holy. Take, for 
example, Bernold of St Blasien’s description of the battle of Pleichfeld in 1086, a passage as 
rich in the language and ideas of holy war as any relating to the Italian crusades of the 
thirteenth century. Bernold wrote that the fideles sancti Petri placed their trust in God's mercy 
and St Peter's righteousness, in the holy cross rather than in the arms which they carried. On 
the battlefield their banner-wagon was distinguished by a tall cross. There were prayers before 
battle, and in it only a few fideles died, while thousands of the schismatics were killed. With 
God's help 10,000 men had overcome 20,000.2 Erdmann cast doubt on the significance of 
this ethos on the grounds that the imperialists too claimed that God was on their side, and that 
Henry IV used arguments similar to those deployed by Leo IX against the Normans: ‘He said 
that the Saxons could not be described as Christians because when they committed the 
abovesaid crimes in Christ's house they showed that they neither loved nor feared Christ?! 
But the fact that beliefs were common to both sides does not mean that either held them with 
less conviction. Moreover, the reform party proved able to conserve and passon its convictions 
to future generations, which would enrich them with new themes culled from the experience 
of the First Crusade. 

From 1073 to 1085 the reformers were led by a pope who did not hesitate to authorise the 
use of violence against his Christian opponents when he thought peaceful means ineffective. I 
do not want to add anything to Erdmann's fine chapters on Gregory VII, except to discuss the 
pope's anticipation of later grants of indulgences. On several occasions Gregory granted 
spiritual rewards to those who took up arms for his cause. Although the wording varied, these 
usually took the form of an absolution, often coupled with an apostolic blessing. Thus in 
March 1080, near the close of his second excommunication of Henry IV, the pope wrote, 
addressing St Peter and St Paul: 
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But in order that Rudolf, whom the Germans have chosen as their king in loyalty to you, may rule over 
and defend the German kingdom, I grant, allow and concede in your names, to all who faithfully 
support him, absolution of all sins, and, relying on your assurance, I grant your blessing in this life and in 
the future.” 


The operation of Gregory's absolutions is well-illustrated by a passage in Bardo's life of 
Anselm of Lucca, in which the author described how the reform party rallied to the defence of 
Countess Mathilda's lands in 1085: 


[Our men] were very much encouraged because our lord and bishop, Saint Anselm, sent them his 
blessing through our humble selves, instructing us especially in his orders, that if any had had dealings 
with the excommunicate, we should first absolve them, and then bless them all together by his authority 
and that of the pope. We were to tell them for what reason and with what intention they should fight, 
and to lay the danger of the forthcoming battle on them for the remission of all their sins.2* 


Like Alexander II at the time of the Barbastro expedition in 1063, and Urban II in 1095, 
Gregory VII clearly viewed some fighting as a meritorious activity for which the participant 
could expect to receive remission of sins. But unlike Alexander and Urban, Gregory did not 
always take care to link his grants to the penitential system of the time by insisting on a formal 
confession, and issuing an indulgence which specified that the fighting would replace 
canonically imposed penance.# His absolutions therefore failed to strike a chord in the minds 
of his contemporaries, as Urban II’s indulgence did. He also rendered himself vulnerable to 
criticism by his enemies. Wenrich of Trier deplored the granting of ‘freedom from all sin’ to 
those who killed Christians,” and Sigebert of Gembloux asked ‘where does it come from, this 
novel authority by which sinners are offered freedom from punishment for sins which they 
have committed, and licence to commit fresh ones, without confession and penance? What a 
window of wickedness you have thus opened up to mankind! °” 

It would indeed be misleading to discuss the holy wars conducted or initiated by Leo IX and 
Gregory VII without referring to the fact that they led to a storm of polemic.?* There were 
several reasons for this. One was that the authority of the Church to wage war on its own 
account was not yet generally accepted. Even supporters of reform like Peter Damian 
considered that Leo IX's leadership of an army in 1053 had been wrong: Gregory I had not 
fought the Lombards, nor St Ambrose the Arians, and the Church should rely on exhortation 
and patience to achieve its aims.?? And Bruno of Segni, who praised Leo's dead soldiers as 
martyrs, still expressed bitter regret that the pope had gone on campaign in person: ‘If only he 
had not gone there himself, but had just sent an army there for the defence of righteousness'.?? 
Secondly, while combat against pagans in a just cause was widely interpreted as sacred 
violence on the basis of the actions and pronouncements of ninth and tenth-century popes, a 
holy war against Christians was problematic. One can see this in the way the reformers tried to 
relate their struggle to warfare against pagans, as in the common depiction of the marauding 
Normans as Agareni,! or in Manegold of Lautenbach’s adroit use of Jerome’s commentary on 
Matthew 18: 17: ‘Since, therefore, [the supporters of Henry IV] are more detestable than 
open non-believers, whoever kills one of them while defending the righteousness which they 
attack, commits less of a sin than if he killed a pagan, because the magnitude of their crime 
extenuates the sin of murder’ .*? Thirdly, these problems would have caused less trouble if the 
holy wars of the reforming papacy had been more successful. For neither the Civitate 
expedition nor the campaigns of Gregory VII’s adherents received the convincing sanction of 
God’s support in battle. Once again, the clearest sign of the embarrassment which this caused 
the reformers is the care which they took to depict divine intervention when describing their 
comparatively few military triumphs.” 
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Erdmann gave the rather misleading impression that there was a dramatic and longstanding 
switch from holy war against Christians to holy war against pagans, characterised by the very 
different aims and approaches of Gregory VII and Urban II.** Although substantially true, this 
has obscured some important developments. For the reform struggle continued under Urban 
II and Paschal II, and both popes saw it as work which was meritorious and could involve the 
remission of sins. In 1094 and 1095, for example, Urban II wrote to Robert of Flanders urging 
him to help the new bishop of Arras regain lost church possessions, ‘for the remission of your 
sins’.35 The county of Flanders was a vital area of conflict, particularly Cambrai, where there 
was a hotly-disputed episcopal election.?* At the turn of the century Manasses, the archbishop 
of Rheims, wrote to the clergy, nobility and people of Cambrai to inform them that since the - 
lawful bishop could not, for the moment, be consecrated, episcopal authority was temporarily 
vested in the bishop of Arras. At the close of the letter came a veiled summons to military 
action against the schismatics: ‘This however I urge on you most strongly for the remission of 
your sins. Bear in mind, my sons, that it is for this reason that you bear the sword. Consider, 
most dear ones, that this is the path to the celestial Jerusalem’.*’ 

The reference to Jerusalem could hardly have been coincidental at this time. Manasses’s 
letter is an early hint at one way in which the Church would make use of crusading ideas for its 
struggle against its Christian foes, by reminding the faithful that the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which could be gained by fighting for the Church in the West, was just as important as the 
terrestrial city which obsessed the first crusaders and their contemporaries. In Landulf of 
Milan’s chronicle, written around 1100, the theme was already developed that freeing the 
Church from the grip of the simoniacs ranked alongside the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre. 
In one passage Landulf described how he and Ariald tried to persuade Erlembald to take an 
active part in the reforming conflict after the knight’s return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
which Landulf merged with the First Crusade: ‘Let us free the Church of God, besieged for 
ages past and occupied by married priests, you with the law of the sword, and we with that of 
God. Keep hold of the prize which you earned by visiting God’s sepulchre. You freed God’s 
sepulchre, so free His Church’.** 

The most significant development of this theme came in 1103. In a letter written at the 
beginning of the year Paschal II appealed to Robert of Flanders, who had intervened 
successfully at Cambrai, to send soldiers against the people of Liége too. ‘Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, who is working the efficacy of His virtue in you, seeing that, on your return from 
Jerusalem in Syria, you are striving to attain the celestial Jerusalem with the deeds of just 
knighthood (iustae miliciae). This is [the work] of a lawful soldier, who proceeds against his 
king’s enemies with greater urgency.’ There could be no worthier sacrifice to God than to 
attack those who defied Him and His Church. ‘We urge this on you and your knights for the 
remission of your sins and the special friendship of the apostolic see, so that by these exertions 
and triumphs, with the Lord's help, you may arrive at the heavenly Jerusalem.’ 

It is worth considering the implications of this letter. Just four years after the capture of 
Jerusalem, advocates of Church reform were already skilfully adapting crusading ideas for the 
purpose of holy war against the simoniacs. And Paschal II, an admirer and disciple of Urban II, 
a pope totally committed to the preservation of the newly-acquired crusader states who 
himself declared two crusades to the East, was at the forefront of this development. Nor was 
the letter of 1103 an exceptional measure. In the following year the pope urged his supporters 
in Swabia and Bavaria to take up arms ‘for the remission of sins’, and in an undated letter to the 
knights of San Gimignano Paschal offered absolution from all sins in exchange for service to 
the Church.*° 

All in all, however, the First Crusade was less useful to the reform papacy in its promotion of 
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military activity within Christendom than one might suppose. Of course its outstanding 
success showed that God approved of a war launched by the pope, and there are signs that 
imperial polemicists found this embarrassing.*' But the crusade had been a very special form 
of war, fought Deo auctore. *?? There could be no question, at this point, of the simple application 
of the emergent apparatus of the crusade to the reform struggle. More important was the work 
of canonists in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, who used biblical and patristic 
texts, and the writings of revered popes, to establish the authority of the Church as a corporate 
body to engage in warfare for a just cause. Their impact is already clear in Paschal II’s letter to 
the San Gimignanesi, with its emphasis on the justice of the papal cause and its citation of 
Roman law: ‘All laws and all statutes permit the use of violence to repel violence'.? Once a 
juridical theory of the crusade had been built up, it would prove comparatively easy for canon 
lawyers to effect a fusion with this legal interpretation of ecclesiastical warfare. 

The next important developments were associated not with the papacy but with the Peace 
and Truce of God movement.“ This has a special place in the way the Church approached the 
active suppression of violent groups in Christian society. Erdmann wrote that ‘the many 
provisions of the Peace of God resolutions against breakers of peace amounted to nothing less 
than a new form of war, one provided for this time by the Church itself.* Modern research 
Fas dismissed the idea that there were widespread diocesan peace militias in the eleventh 
century,“ but archbishops and bishops did play an active role in the organization of ad hoc 
armed forces for the enforced taking or observance of the peace oaths.*' As early as 975 
Bishop Guy of Le Puy was supplied with an army by his nephews, Pons of Brioude and 
Bertrand of Gévaudan, to help him compel his neighbours to take the oath, and in the early 
years of the eleventh century a synod at Poitiers made provision for armed forces to be 
equipped by bishops and princes together against people who refused to abide by judicial 
verdicts.** By the end of the century, despite military setbacks at Bourges in 1038 and Le 
Mans in 1070,“ peace militias were in existence in parts of France. Orderic Vitalis, for 
example, reported priests and their parishioners bearing standards at the siege of Bréval in 
Lent 1092.59 

Even before the First Crusade some churchmen had treated participation in an army 
recruited to enforce peace oaths as a God-pleasing act which should be rewarded with 
spiritual gifts.*' In his famous privilege to Cluny in 1016 Pope Benedict VIII promised ‘the 
favour of apostolic blessing and absolution' to all who worked as ‘the assistants and protectors' 
of the monastery." Other references to spiritual payments are few until the years immediately 
preceding the Council of Clermont, when Archbishop Rainald I of Rheims granted an 
absolution for helping to keep the peace in his province.** But on at least one occasion, at 
Bourges in 1038, popular enthusiasm had turned a peace-enforcing exercise into a form of 
holy war.5* 

The First Crusade acted as a stimulus on these tentative associations of peace-keeping with 
holy war. As Hoffmann pointed out, it was in northern France and Flanders that reflection on 
the stupendous events of 1095-9 led to a series of steps forward in the early twelfth century.55 
It was in Flanders, as we have seen, that the struggle for reform began to assimilate crusading 
ideas. It was a cleric from Flanders who composed the remarkable appeal for a crusade against 
the Wends in 1108. And it was in northern France that the enforcement of peace began 
increasingly to resemble a holy war. The context was the early campaigns of Louis VI, who was 
so weak that, as Orderic Vitalis remarked, ‘[he] was at first obliged to ask for help from the 
bishops all over his kingdom to put an end to the oppressions of bandits and rebels. As a result 
the bishops set up the communities of the people in France, so that the priests might 
accompany the king to battle or siege, carrying banners and leading all their parishioners'.55 
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The militias, communitates patrie parrochiarum, were present at the siege of Le Puiset in 1111, 
the capture of which, thanks to the courage of an ordinary priest, was viewed by Suger as 
God's work: *It was a miraculous sign of God's judgement, as if the walls of a second Jericho 
had fallen?.5 

This trend reached its climax in the campaign against the robber-baron Thomas of Marle 
in 1115. At the Council of Beauvais, in December 1114, Thomas was excommunicated and 
stripped of his knighthood, *on the grounds that he was wicked, infamous and the enemy of the 
Christian name”,5 [n the spring ofthe following year a royal army, including the peace militias, 
attacked Thomas's castle at Crécy-sur-Serre. Before the assault, wrote Guibert of Nogent 
later, ‘the archbishop and bishops, having constructed high platforms, assembled the 
multitude, gave them their instructions for the affair, absolved them of their sins, and ordered 
them, as an act of penance in full assurance of their souls’ salvation, to attack the castle called 
Crécy'.*? At Rheims in 1119 Louis VI gave this account of the campaign: 


Holy bishops rightly opposed Thomas of Marle, a rebel bandit who terrorised a whole province, and 
asked me to besiege this common enemy of pilgrims and all humble folk: they themselves joined with 
me and my loyal French barons to crush the outlaws, and fought with the general assembly of the 
Christian army out of zeal for God, 


And the siege of Crécy was not the only occasion on which the clergy of northern France 
whipped up enthusiasm for their enforcement of peace by promising forgiveness of sins. In 
April 1115 Bishop Godfrey of Amiens guaranteed eternal life to those who died while 
besieging the town citadel at Amiens, which was in the possession of another robber-baron.*' 
A pattern had been established which would emerge later, in a different context, in another 
part of France. 

While the immediate issue of Church reform had been settled by the Concordat of Worms, 
the troubles of the Papacy in southern Italy continued in the 1120s and 1130s. It proved 
impossible to reach a peaceful understanding with Roger of Sicily, and at Capua in 1127 
Honorius II tried to rally the Normans of Apulia against the count. After a speech by Honorius 
detailing the wrongs done to St Peter, many offered themselves and all their Possessions pro b. 
Petri fidelitate. According to the chronicler Falco of Benevento, the pope then ‘immediately 
granted them the following reward by divine authority and the merits of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the holy Apostles: that is to Say, to those who undertook penance for their sins, and 
who died in the course of the campaign, he remitted all their sins; to those who survived, and 
confessed their sins, he remitted half. 

‘This was the first of a series of measures in which the conflict against Roger of Sicily was 
elevated to the status of a holy war, a process facilitated by the count’s support for Anacletus 
during the schism. Roger was condemned as ‘a semi-pagan tyrant’ who employed Muslim 
troops, and the Emperor Lothar was hailed as ‘the liberator of the Church’.** Most 
importantly, there are two recorded examples of spiritual rewards being offered to those who 
fought for Innocent II. The first occurs in a letter which Henry, bishop of S. Agata dei Goti, 
wrote in July 1132 to the supporters of Innocent II at Rome with news of the battle of Nocera. 
After relating how Count Roger had attacked the papal army on a Sunday and forced it to 
fight, Henry wrote that: 


We indeed, when we saw this happening, spoke publicly and in private with our men, great and lesser, 
imposing on them as penance that they should defend themselves for the honour of St Peter and in 
protection of the lands of the Roman church, and that they should fight not for their own revenge or for 
money or booty, but in defence of the Church and of their shared freedom. In this way we absolved 
them of the sins which they had confessed, by the authority of St Peter, of our lord Pope Innocent and of 
the entire Church, should they perish in this battle.55 
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In the subsequent battle, a victory for Innocent II, very few papal troops had died, ‘all of which 
we attribute not to man but to Almighty God, who deigned to send such rapid help to those 
who placed their trust in Him’. The letter is noteworthy on two counts. One is the great care 
which was taken to link the absolution offered to the penitential system, in striking contrast to 
the concessions of Gregory VII. The other is the emphasis laid on just war themes, on the 
Church’s just cause and the importance of its soldiers proceeding with a ‘right intention’.*” 
The Church had learnt the lessons of past mistakes. Innocent Ils lieutenants acted with 
exemplary caution and in a respectable legal framework. 

Three years later, in 1135, the Council of Pisa issued what is without doubt the most 
significant of this group of grants. After anathematising all who served or traded with ‘the 
tyrant Roger’, ‘to those who set out against him or Peter Leone by land or sea to free the 
Church, and labour faithfully in that service, the same remission was granted, which Pope 
Urban decreed at the Council of Clermont for all who set out to Jerusalem to free the 
Christians".** The most recent editor of this text commented that it was the first example of a 
crusade against Christians, Certainly it avoids the problem of interpretation raised by earlier 
grants, in that it directly equates what was offered with Urban’s indulgence of 1095. But an 
indulgence, even a crusade indulgence, does not constitute a full crusade.” In the absence of 
further details we simply do not know if the council intended that people who sought the 
indulgence should formally make a votive obligation and take the cross, like those who went to 
fight in Palestine or Spain. Be that as it may, the texts of 1127-35 mark an important step 
forward. The Holy Sce had begun to issue crusading indulgences for the waging of a just war 
against its political foes. 

The popes were not the only churchmen at this time who, when placed in perilous military 
situations, viewed or portrayed their conflicts in terms of holy war. In 1148 Albero, a 
particularly energetic archbishop of Trier, rallied his troops to the cause of libertas ecclesiae with 
a speech which relied heavily on traditional themes: *O you friends of the blessed Peter! O you 
defenders of holy Church! You who today expose your mortal bodies to the enemy's sword for 
God and righteousness, call to mind now the blessed Peter, whose soldiers you are. . .". Albero 
is recorded as administering a general confession to his troops, whom he called the fideles Ihesu 
Christi, as granting them ‘an indulgence and remission of all your sins’, and as registering the 
hope that those who died would enjoy eternal life."' It seems that these promises amounted in 
reality to no more than an episcopal blessing, though Albero's soldiers may not have realised 
this.? 

The first half of the twelfth century was thus rich in developments. Canonists, most notably 
Gratian, established the juridical authority of the Church to wage war on its own behalf.” 
Popes from Paschal II to Innocent II issued a variety of spiritual rewards to those who took part 
in this war, including at least one explicit grant of the crusading indulgence. Lesser prelates 
like the bishops of northern France and Albero of Trier, operating within the traditions of 
Peace of God and Church liberty, represented their military activities as holy war. And at the 
very end of this period, between 1148 and 1 153, there was formulated the most detailed 
justification yet for directing Christian arms against other Christians instead of against pagans. 

Its author was Peter the Venerable, the occasion a letter which he wrote to the master of the 
Templars.” Humbert III, lord of Beaujeu, appears to have entered the new Order while in 
Palestine, then to have thought better of it and returned to his lands in France. His return was 
a great relief for the abbot of Cluny, who counted Humbert as one of his monastery’s leading 


protectors against the violence of the countryside's lesser nobility. Peter therefore wrote to 
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An essential aspect of your office as a knight, and the reason why you took up arms, is that you should 
protect the Church of God from its assailants. . . But perhaps you will say: we took up arms against the 
pagans, not against Christians. Well, who deserves to be attacked more by you or your people, the pagan 
who does not know God, or the Christian who acknowledges God with his words but fights against Him 
with his deeds? . . . And do they not attack God, do they not deserve to be persecuted, those who 
plunder His Church, who slaughter the people redeemed by His blood, who assault without exception 
of person, status or dignity, wherever they can or dare? . . . Surely, oh surely, the Christian who suffers 
violence unjustly from a Christian is no less deserving of the protection of your counsel, indeed of your 
swords, than is the Christian who suffers the same violence from a pagan? * 


In a similar letter to Pope Fugenius III, Peter echoed Leo IX's attack on the Normans when he 
wrote of Cluny's aggressors as ‘false Christians, worse than the Saracens’.”* 


Peter the Venerable, who had taken part in the Council of Pisa in 1135," was, in this respect at 
least, in the avant-garde of clerical thinking about sacred violence. Others were perturbed by 
the new trends. It is significant that several of the measures we have observed between 1100 
and 1150 were followed by criticism of some sort. Paschal II's letter to Robert of Flanders in 
1103 occasioned an indignant critique penned on behalf of the people of Liège by Sigebert of 
Gembloux. The injunction to fight ‘for the remission of sins’ was regarded by Sigebert as an 
abuse of the power of the keys, without precedent except for the letters of Gregory VII.” 
Bishop Godfrey's promises to his followers at Amiens in 1115 were castigated by Guibert of 
Nogent, who compared his cause unfavourably with that of the peace militias at Crécy: ‘Not all 
causes are alike, nor are God's judgements the same for all, giving a bishop licence to incite 
others to bloodshed’.”? The military activities of Innocent II were criticised in southern Italy, 
as were those of German bishops by Gerhoh of Reichersberg.*? We know better than to try to 
construct models of public opinion from such isolated, and sometimes prejudiced, 
comments;?! but they help to explain why the Church was slower to transfer the full apparatus 
of the crusade to the ‘internal’ front than it was in the case of Spain or north-east Europe. The 
fact was that it was more controversial. 

The most puzzling period is that of Alexander III’s conflict with Frederick I between 1160 
and 1177. It is puzzling because there is no evidence that Alexander applied to this bitter war 
the characteristics of holy war which were so common in the 1070s and 1080s, and in the 
Norman wars of Honorius II and Innocent II. This was not because Alexander declined to use 
his spiritual powers to achieve his political aims in Italy: the terms of Non est dubium, his bull of 
1170 backing the Lombard League, with its threats of interdict and excommunication against 
those who failed to co-operate, make this clear enough.*? Nor was it because the struggle was 
devoid of a religious ethos. Boso described the Milanese praying to God, St Ambrose and St 
Peter before going into battle, and on another occasion St Peter made an appearance on 
horseback leading his fideles into action. It seems likely that such allies as the Milanese would 
have welcomed spiritual rewards similar to those which we have looked at. The answer could 
be that the impressive theoretical advances of earlier decades had been slowed down by the 
demoralising failure of the Second Crusade, or by the revival of the dualist approach to 
Church-State relations, in the context of which the dispute between pope and emperor was 
juristically anomalous.** But a more likely explanation is that Alexander did not need to issue 
indulgences to his Italian allies because they held fast for practical reasons. It was acute 
military need which compelled the Holy See to resort to the arguments and weapons of holy 
war, and this need usually arose when a conflict occurred in southern Italy, as in 1053, 
1127-35, and 1199.55 

If advances at the centre slackened, churchmen on Christendom's periphery were 
awakening to the advantages which crusading ideology offered. Acting probably in 1164, a 
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Norwegian synod ordered the country's regular and secular clergy to publicise the fact that 
anybody who died ‘in defence of the peace and the protection of the patria’ against ‘disturbers 
of the peace’ would be rewarded with the kingdom of heaven. This was an adroit use of the 
citation from Leo IV incorporated in Gratian’s Decretum, with the requisite switch from pagan 
aggressors to rebel Christians. In the context of the Church’s penitential discipline at this 
time, the promise of regna celestia was meaningless.* Two years later a rather similar canon 
was issued at the Synod of Segovia by the bishops of Castile. They decreed that all of the king's 
subjects should answer his summons to defend the kingdom against attack, which at this point 
meant by either the Almohads or the Leonese. The bishops added that ‘to whoever comes to 
[the king's] service when he is summoned, we remit as much of his enjoined penance as he 
would gain by going to Jerusalem'.*' Although this is almost certainly the promise of the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage indulgence rather than the crusading indulgence,* it remains an 
interesting example of the remission of sins in exchange for taking up arms against Christians. 
It is quite likely that research will bring to light other synods making intelligent use of their 
limited authority to grant indulgences by linking their cause with crusading thought. 

We must now examine the most important development of the century, which was the 
derivation of the crusade against heretics, via the Church’s response to routier violence, from 
the last phase of the Peace and Truce of God movement. In 1139 Archbishop William of Auch 
published a peace edict modelled to a large extent on the Second Lateran Council of the same 
year. But William took into account a problem not previously registered by prelates working 
within the Peace of God tradition, that of the routiers, the bands of mercenary soldiers who 
were beginning to trouble southern France. His edict marked an important transition from a 
preoccupation with a region’s own violent elements, to attempts to fight off and expel 
marauding outsiders.? At the same time the archbishop, who also had legatine powers, 
granted an indulgence for fighting the routiers: 

The prince however, and all the faithful obedient to our orders, who contribute to the cause of peace by 
work or counsel, and who faithfully fight against the breakers of peace, and in particular against the 
pestilential bands of mercenaries, are not to doubt that, if they die in true penitence in this, the service of 
God, they will enjoy an indulgence of all their sins, and the fruit of an eternal reward, by the authority of 
God, of the lord pope, and of the universal Church. To others indeed, who take up arms against them 
and fight for their expulsion according to the advice of bishops or other prelates, we remit two years of 
enjoined penance; and if they remain there for a longer period, we commit to the discretion of the 
bishops, who are entrusted with the supervising of the matter, the granting of a larger indulgence 
according to their judgement.” 

This decree fitted into the pattern established by Archbishop Rainald I of Rheims shortly 
before the First Crusade and forwarded by the clerical supporters of Louis VI at Crécy and 
Amiens in 1115. In northern France the incorporation of crusading ideas into peace- 
enforcement had no long term future because of the rapidity with which Capetian authority 
was growing. In the south, on the other hand, it had a rich future because of the virtual absence 
of such authority, coupled with the alarming spread of mercenary violence and, later, heresy. 
The distinction is important because of the very wary attitude of secular authorities towards 
Church help in keeping the peace. For while weak rulers like Louis VI were eager to enlist the 
aid of peace militias when they had no other means of combatting violence, they were anxious 
to discard it as soon as possible. Already in the 1120s a peace at Thérouanne which was closely 
modelled on that of Archbishop Rainald is notable for omitting the absolution granted by the 
archbishop a generation earlier. The authority of the count of Flanders was strong enough not 
to need it.°! 

The decree of 1139, of whose implementation we know little, could be dismissed as 
exceptional were it not that its provisions relating to the grant of indulgences were repeated in 
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the famous canon 27 of the Third Lateran Council in 1179. This canon anathematised 
heretics and their protectors in “Gascony, the Albigeois and the region of Toulouse and other 
places’, and denied them Christian burial. It went on to prescribe the same penalties for 
employers of the routiers, and summoned all the faithful in remissionem peccatorum to defend the 
populus christianus with arms. Then followed the indulgences of 1 139, together with a 
guarantee of the same Church protection as that enjoyed by pilgrims to Jerusalem, 

Owing to its tortuous wording the canon presents difficulties.” It certainly cannot be 
regarded as the first example of the Church sanctioning a crusade against heretics. The 
plenary indulgence is limited to those who died in action and there is no sign of a votive 
obligation or ofan apparatus for preaching or taking the cross. Moreover, the coercive aspects 
of the canon seem to refer to the routiers and their employers rather than to heretics, and a 
recent commentator has suggested that Alexander III was not considering military action 
against the Cathars.** But this appears an over-subtle interpretation, for the pope had already 
backed a planned Anglo-French venture against the Cathars in 1177-8 and was to support a 
campaign by Henry of Albano in 1181. It has been suggested that Henry was one of the 
churchmen who pressed for the formulation of canon 27.55 For this group the following line of 
thought may be proposed: that they viewed military action against heresy, organised by the 
Church itself, as unavoidable; and that they saw the best solution as adapting the existing 
tradition of action against the routiers, rooted in the Peace of God movement and expressed in 
the militias which were occasionally being called out against the routiers. In 1 177, for example, 
a force summoned by the abbot of St Martial at Limoges defeated the routiers at Malemort, 
and six years later the militia of the archbishop of Bourges, stiffened with royal troops, crushed 
the mercenaries at Dun-le-Roi.95 

The assimilation of the emerging problem of Catharism with the older issue of the routiers — 
which probably reached its critical point in the 1170s and early 1180s?" — and the even older 
tradition of clerical initiation of action against the perpetrators of unjust violence, was made 
easier by two factors. One was the way contemporaries viewed Catharism not just as a menace 
to the Christian Faith but also as a threat to peace, the peace established by Christ when He 
founded His Church.” The other was the fact that, with the gradual southwards extension of 
royal power, it was in Languedoc and its neighbouring provinces that the routiers found refuge 
and employment in the last decades of the twelfth century.” In the minds both of churchmen 
and of the laity the uprooting of heresy and the expulsion of the mercenary bands came to be 
linked or even fused in a single aim, the negotium pacis et fidei, which would be achieved by the 
submission or expropriation of the feudal lords who hired the mercenaries and sheltered the 
Cathar perfecti. This is clear from sources dating from both before and during the 
Albigensian Crusade. The English chronicler Walter Map confused heretics with routiers, and 
the author of the Annales marbacenses wrote of crusaders going to help Simon of Montfort in 
1212 against both the Cathars and the routiers,'°! 

Church documents give the same impression of a duality of purpose during the crusade. 
Repeatedly the charge was laid against Raymond VI of Toulouse that he had failed to expel the 
routiers from his lands, that he was himself giving them employment, that ‘he attacked the 
Church and is persistently attacking the peace with routiers and heretics’.'°? This view of 
events is summed up in the opening phrases of the Sententia de terra Albigensi at the Fourth 
Lateran Council: 


Almost the entire world is aware of the extent to which the Church has laboured through preachers and 
crusaders to wipe out heretics and routiers from the province of Narbonne and its neighbouring 
regions. . . Now that both have been exterminated, the land itself can be health fully governed in the 
Catholic Faith and brotherly peace. 193 
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One historian has even written that itwas only at a very late stage in the crusade, in about 1230, 
that the maintenance of the Faith replaced the restoration of peace as the Church’s primary 
aim in Languedoc. '!“ 


It was not, however, the crusade against the Cathars which marked Innocent IIT's first venture 
into crusading against Christians. First came his clash with Markward of Anweiler, a ‘political’ 
crusade in a tradition which does not seem to have been drawn on by the Curia since 1155. 
Markward was essentially an adventurer who hoped to exploit the chaotic situation in southern 
Italy after the death of Henry VI in 1 197, to build up his own power there. Innocent was tutor 
and regent for the boy-king Frederick and was faced with the task of organising resistance to 
Markward and his German followers. In January 1199 Markward was besieging Monte 
Cassino after his alarmingly easy capture of San Germano. Innocent wrote a generally 
confident letter to the Capuans andat its close stated that he was already considering the grant 
of ‘the same remission of sins to all who overcome the violence of Markward and his men, as 
we grant to all who arm themselves against the perfidy of the Saracens for the defence of the 
eastern province’. 105 

This appears to have been the only hint at this stage that a crusade was in the offing. But in 
the course of the year the papal position suffered a number of severe setbacks. Innocent was 
unable to raise the troops to relieve Monte Cassino and its abbot had to ransom it in the spring. 
The regency council in Palermo proved highly unreliable. Markward made preparations to 
cross over to Sicily where he had forged an alliance with the Muslim colonies. It was a 
desperate Innocent III who in November 1199 promised the Sicilians the full crusade 
indulgence if they would resist the Germans and their Muslim allies: ‘We grant to all who 
proceed against them while they persist in this wickedness the same indulgence of sins which 
we allow to those who cross over to the defence of the eastern land”.'°6 

Details about the implementation of this indulgence are almost as rare as for its predecessor 
of 1135. There is not even proof that Innocent intended the Sicilians to make vows and take 
the cross, though this is highly likely judging from the procedure followed shortly afterwards in 
the Albigensian Crusade. There is one piece of evidence, however, which indicates that the 
indulgence was used in support of the army which Walter of Brienne raised to fight against 
Markward in southern Italy between 1201 and 1203. For the author of the Gesta Innocentii, 
who was well-informed about the conflict with Markward, wrote of Walter in 1203 that 
'comforted in the Lord, he Sprang to arms with his men. Having received a blessing and a 
remission from the legate, when the legate had cursed the enemy, the count proceeded to 
battle in God's name, calling on St Peter in a loud voice to help him’.*°7 

The circumstances surrounding the crusade against Markward have been well-analysed. 
Elizabeth Kennan was undoubtedly correct to lay emphasis on its nature as ‘a weapon of 
desperation’, which Innocent resorted to when the traditional instruments of papal policy in 
Italy had failed, and the pope had somehow to rally the Sicilians to his cause." Helmut 
Roscher was equally right to point out the stress which Innocent laid on the importance of 
settling the Regno s troubled affairs before the Fourth Crusade could set out. "°° Thus in the 
January letter to the Capuans the pope wrote of the danger of Markward's rebellion impeding 
the relief ofthe Holy Land,""° and in November he wrote that through Sicily it will be possible 
to come to the aid of the Holy Land more easily; while if, which God forbid, [the island] should 
fall into the hands of the Saracens, no hope would remain for the further recovery of the 
Province of Jerusalem’.!"! 

On the other hand, both authors neglected the dense background which we have looked at, 
which also played a part in Innocent’s actions of 1199.12 When examined from this 
Perspective, the pope’s measures Tepresented not ‘a radical departure from carlier policies’, ''* 
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but a return to the approach adopted by Honorius II and Innocent II, dictated by the 
re-emergence of southern Italy as the focus of conflict. And while the dominance of aid for the 
Holy Land in the crusade's justification is unquestionable, this does not relegate it to the status 
of a subsidiary crusade or Hilfsunternehmen,'"* For other arguments used by Innocent are 
clearly derived from the holy wars of the eleventh and twelfth centuries against the Normans. 
Such were, for example, his lurid attacks on German brutality, and his description of 
Markward as ‘worse than the infidel’, the ally of Muslims.""5 In fact, Innocent was drawing on 
policies and ideas stretching back to Leo IX’s ill-fated expedition against the Normans in 
1053. 


And so we proceeded to ask and require of you all, ordering you by means of apostolic letters, that you 
urge those placed in your charge with eager and earnest Preaching and exhortation, to contribute to this 


most holy work, with devout service to God and opportune aid to the Church, both in their Persons and 
through their possessions. They are to know that remission of sins has been granted by God and His 
vicar to all who, fired by zeal for the orthodox Faith, take up arms for this work of piety, so that this holy 


labour will suffice as a work of. satisfaction for those offences for which they have offered the true Goda 
true contrition of heart and oral confession. '2! 


Innocent’s letters of October 1208 make it quite clear that he was declaring a crusade in the 
fullest sense of the word. People were to take ‘the life-giving sign of the cross’ and wear it on 
their breasts while performing the obsequium Christi; their possessions were to be protected by 
the Church; and they were granted other Privileges of crucesignati, such as a moratorium on 
debts and, in the case of clerics who took the cross, authority to mortgage two years’ worth of 
revenue from their benefices to help with their expenses. '?? Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
crusade launched in 1208 should be regarded as the first fully-authenticated crusade against 
Christians, although it is highly likely that Innocent would have introduced all these measures 
in his conflict with Markward of Anweiler, had circumstances permitted. 

Roscher described the Albigensian crusade as a product of desperation, a Notlósung which 
lacked firm theoretical foundations.'?? On the contrary, we have seen that the crusade was the 
offspring of two centuries of determined, if sporadic, measures initiated or encouraged by the 


Church against various forms of illicit violence, measures which in the course of the twelfth 


Cathars and their protectors did not involve a radical shift in Church thinking and papal 
policy: why then did Innocent Prove so reluctant to declare one, in view of the intense and 
deepening concern about Languedoc which he manifested from the start of his pontificate? 
The pope's letters reveal two very different reasons for his caution. First, he was worried about 
the consequences for Latin Syria if he were to declare a full-scale crusade in southern F: rance. 
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Thus in November 1207 he tempered his offer of a crusade indulgence to Philip Augustus 
with a reminder of the military needs of the Holy Land, ‘of whose need we want you ... to 
remain aware, lest her relief be hindered”.12+ 

Secondly, in dealing with heresy Innocent worked within the tradition of Church-State 
co-operation established by Frederick I and Lucius III in 1184.25 This is clear from his 
frequent references to the Two Swords when writing to Philip Augustus, 2 and he tried to 
return to this approach even after October 1208, as when he attempted to persuade the 
French king to appoint a captain for the crusaders in F. ebruary 1209.12? The pope knew that a 
royal expedition led or sent by Philip would be more effective, and less liable to run out of 
control, than a crusade. 

For practical reasons, Innocent would have preferred the suppression of heresy in 
Languedoc to be undertaken by French royal power, and the complexities which accompanied 
and followed the crusade, relating to the territorial claims of conquerors and local 
landholders, showed how wise this was.'? But there is little evidence that the pope regarded 
the crusade as an outright mistake. In facta remarkable letter which he wrote in October 1212 
revealed that Innocent ranked the achievements of the crusaders in southern France alongside 


Testament examples, just as He recently subdued the heretics in Provence, and miraculously 
and mercifully deigned to crush the innumerable Agarenes in Spain through the army of the 
faithful, so He has the power to reduce your city to nothing’. 12 

Benefiting from the experience of the Albigensian Crusade, canon 3 ofthe Fourth Lateran 


a year, declared infamis, a status accompanied by severe legal consequences. Lay rulers who 
refused to co-operate against heretics were also to be excommunicated. After a year the pope 
was to be informed and he would take steps to expropriate the ruler and replace him with 


In discussing a later period I expressed the opinion that the developments outlined here 
were considerably less detrimental to the health of the crusading movement than historians 
have usually assumed. *! There is no need to repeat that argument here, but two harmful 
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September 1213 the pope considered that the eastern crusade was of ‘greater merit' than that 
in Languedoc; but this was not a general comment on the respective merits of the two fronts, 
just a reflection of current military needs. '™ It is notable that at the end of 1199 even Innocent 
was prepared to issue threats, admittedly vague ones, to divert the Fourth Crusade against the 
Sicilian Muslims.'^5 In moments of crisis like this the outlines of later papal policy are already 
visible. '*° 

The second consequence cannot be pinned down with the same clarity. It relates to the 
issue of control. At no stage in the crusading movement did the papacy have complete control 
of its most prestigious creation: shortly after the First Crusade Bohemond of Taranto showed 
how easy it could be for a clever and ambitious lay leader to twist crusading activity to his own 
purpose. But it seems to be the case that loss of control became more frequent once the 
Holy See itself sanctioned the concept of a crusade against Christians.'** Two anomalies 
tended to occur, the more striking because they took place in the heart of Christendom rather 
than on its periphery. Crusades declared by the Holy See itself slipped out of its control; and 
ecclesiastical or lay authorities seized on aspects of crusading thought for their own purposes, 
contrary to the intentions and even without the knowledge of the Curia. 

Of the first occurrence the tangled course of the Albigensian Crusade is the classic 
example, and one little-known incident may be taken as illustrative of the general problem. In 
1211 the townsfolk of Toulouse complained to their suzerain lord, King Peter of Aragon, that 
the Church itself was employing routiers who had committed terrible crimes against 
churchmen, and was granting plenary indulgences to men whom it had recently 
excommunicated.'?? It is easy to envisage circumstances in which the leaders of the crusade 
would have been compelled by military factors to hire the very routiers whom they were trying 
to drive out, and it is quite possible that in the course of the war anomalies like this one were as 
common as the killing of innocent Catholics alongside Cathars. 

The relations between Innocent III, King John and the English barons are rich testimony to 
the chaos which could develop once the Curia allowed the crusade to become a factor in a 
political dispute which it did not really understand. In 1212-13 Innocent was prepared to back 
up a French invasion of England to oust John on the grounds of his crimes against the English 
Church. Roger of Wendover’s assertion that a crusade was launched against John has been 
shown to be false, but the pope may have drawn up a letter deposing the king and declaring a 
crusade against him; it was not used and the text has been lost.'^ Then just two years later, 
after John had been reconciled with the pope, become his vassal and taken the cross to fight in 
the East, Innocent denounced the rebel barons as worse than Muslims and urged the king’s 
vassals to help John in remissionem peccaminum.'*! Again Innocent came close to declaring a 
crusade, this time in John’s favour.'* 

It is not easy to account for Innocent’s readiness to apply crusading ideas to the English 
situation. Contributory influences can be pointed out. In the winter of 1212-13 the pope was 
under pressure from the exiled English ecclesiastics, and recent successes in Spain and 
Languedoc may have encouraged him to believe that a crusade against John was a feasible 
proposition: this was the period of the letter to the Milanese quoted earlier. In 1215 his policy 
was dominated by the preparations for the Fifth Crusade, and he allowed himself to believe 
that John was sincere in his crusade vow. In fact, Innocent's action on John’s behalf in 1215 is 
reminiscent of the earlier struggle with Markward; once again a political conflict within 
Christendom seemed to be impeding a great crusade to the East.'** Nevertheless, the pope’s 
forthright approach makes an extraordinary contrast with the caution which he displayed 
when dealing with Languedoc between 1198 and 1208. 

One result of Innocent’s volte-face in his relations with John was that both sides in England 
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were able to draw on crusading ideas for moral support. Robert FitzWalter, marshal of the 
rebel army, assumed the title ‘Marshal of the army of God and holy Church','^* while the 
regency council responded in 1217 by calling its chief commander on the south coast ‘the 
leader of the army of Christ'.'^ Men who had taken the cross to go on the Fifth Crusade 
foughtin the armies of the young Henry III and bestowed on them an aura of holy war. Writing 
to his threatened adherents at Rye in 1217, Henry assured them that *we are hurrying to bring 
you relief in strength, together with the lord legate, the clergy and a host of crusaders'.'** 
According to the author of the Waverley Annals, ‘many, both nobles and commoners, took the 
sign of the Lord's cross on their breast in order to throw Louis and the French out of England, 
preferring to have a king from their own country rather than a foreigner’.'*” This could be the 
first example of a type of national crusade which was to recur in the Hundred Years’ War.'^* 


We have scanned over 150 years of western European history and this has meant taking for 
granted, or mentioning in passing, some well-known developments which were a sine qua non 
for the introduction of ‘internal’ crusades. One such was the elaboration of crusading thought 
which allowed the papacy to direct crusades elsewhere than to Palestine, without which 
crusades against Christians, like those in Spain and north-east Europe, would not have been 
possible.'*? Secondly, the development, by 1198, of a fairly stable group of crusading 
institutions centring on the legal ceremony for taking the cross made it comparatively easy for 
Innocent III to apply these to the Albigensian Crusade.'®° Thirdly, intensive Decretist 
commentary on causa 23 of Gratian's Decretum meant that by 1198 the Church's authority to 
wage war was much more widely accepted than it had been fifty years before.'5! The latter two 
advances made possible the juridical fusion of crusade with ecclesiastical warfare which lay 
behind Innocent III’s measures of 1199 and 1208.5 

Instead of dwelling on these aspects, which have been fully documented elsewhere,'5? I have 
concentrated on specific arguments and events which marked theoretical or practical steps 
forward. ‘These can now be summed up. I have sought to show that in the case of both the 
crusade against heretics and that against the political opponents of the papacy, there existed a 
series of linked precedents stretching back to the period before the First Crusade. The 
Albigensian Crusade arose from, and until at least 1216 was interlocked with, measures taken 
against the mercenary bands in southern France. These in turn derived from the longstanding 
attempts of archbishops, bishops and abbots to use armed force to bring about the observance 
of peace oaths and decrees. From the mid-eleventh century these attempts began to assume 
some of the characteristics of a holy war, and later of a crusade. Notable landmarks in this 
sequence include the conjuration of Bourges in 1038, the Council of Soissons celebrated by 
Archbishop Rainald I of Rheims in the years immediately preceding the First Crusade, the 
decree of Archbishop William of Auch in 1139, and canon 27 of the Third Lateran Council. 

The ‘political’ crusade had a more complicated genealogy. Certainly the reform conflicts of 
the eleventh century lie at its root; as early as 1103 Paschal II came close to equating the 
struggle against the simoniacs with the First Crusade. But it was the territorial disputes of the 
Roman Church in southern Italy which led both to the first grant of the crusading indulgence 
in 1135, and to Innocent IIIs war with Markward of Anweiler in 1199. In neither case, 
unfortunately, are we informed whether the full apparatus of the crusade was brought to bear. 
But judging from the Albigensian Crusade, this is more likely to have been in the mind of 
Innocent III than in that of Innocent II, and for this reason I am tempted to leave the conflict 
with Markward with its traditional title of ‘first political crusade’. But were there really so few 
developments in the sixty-four years which separate the two indulgences? It is an interesting 
subject for further investigation. 
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The Erdmann Thesis and the Canon Law, 
1083-1141 
John Gilchrist 


1985 WILL be the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of Carl Erdmann's brilliant study of 
crusade ideology.' The essence of the thesis was that, in the cleventh century, the Church 
turned warfare on its behalf into an ethical activity. This change occurred first in the practice 
of the reform papacy, followed by the pronouncements of the theoreticians. The latter 
included the canonists, notably Anselm of Lucca, Ivo of Chartres, Bonizo of. Sutri, and others, 
finally culminating in the Decretum of Gratian (1141)? The old theory represented by 
Burchard of Worms (1012) of a limited just war in which ecclesiastical participation was 
minimal, and knightly activity was lawful but sinful, was replaced by the new theory which not 
only gave the knight an opportunity to earn personal salvation in a holy war but also imparted to 
the Church the right to invoke its own ius gladii against its enemies.? Writing on Anselm of 
Lucca, Erdmann concluded that "in principle as well as in fact, the Church had made its peace 
with the military vocation'.* However, according to Erdmann, not all the theoreticians (even 
among the papal party) held these views. Such dissenters were dismissed as either antiquated 
(Peter Damiani) or neither typical nor average (the anti-pope Wibert of Ravenna).5 

Erdmann's book was widely reviewed but not over-critically. The reviewers generally 
confined themselves to presenting the author's thesis in extenso, for example E. Amann in the 
Revue des sciences religieuses, xvii (1937), 379-383. Criticism tended to be of the kind made byL. 
Bréhier who categorised the study as ‘une vaste analyse psychologique’ and implicitly rejected 
the main thesis by the comment that ‘la croisade elle-même est un accident historique, que 
rien ne pouvait faire prévoir absolument, et qui est dû à la seule initiative du pape Urban II’. 

The reviewers did not analyse Erdmann's treatment of the theoreticians, and they hardly 
mentioned the canonists. A decade passed before there was an appraisal by a distinguished 
historian of canon law, Professor Alfons Stickler. Stickler, in his important study of the 
coercive power of the Church (1947), acknowledged his debt to Erdmann and expressed the 
similar view that Anselm of Lucca ‘could be truly called the theoretical precursor of the 
crusade in the juridical sense'." There the matter seems to have rested. In recent years 
Erdmann's thesis has been highly praised, e.g. by Peters 1971, Robinson 1973, Russell 1975, 
Brundage and Cowdrey 1976, and the Riley-Smiths in 1980 and 1981.5 The publication of 
the English translation in 1977 brought the thesis to the attention of a wider audience, yet 
without any critical analysis of its theoretical foundations.? 

Paradoxically, the same historians who acclaim Erdmann's thesis as well, as several authors 
of special monographs, e.g. Constable on the Second Crusade," Labande on pilgrimage," 
von Moos on Hildebert von Lavardin,'? Schmugge on Ralph Niger, Schwinges on William 
of Tyre, * and Mayer on minorities in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, '5 express viewpoints 
which, on analysis, would seem to conflict with that thesis. 

Although Erdmann's work has a justly deserved place in crusade historiography, it does 
contain a number of methodological weaknesses, inconsistencies, and even contradications.'5 
This is especially true of his use of the canonical collections." One may venture to say that, 
had it not been for his untimely death in 1945, he himself would have substantially modified 
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his thesis in the light of post-war advances in scholarship. At this point, I should state my own 
position which is that, as far as the canonical collections of the eleventh and early twelfth 
century are concerned, Erdmann's thesis was highly questionable in his own day and certainly 
in ours. If Tam right, there will be a need to revise some of the traditional views concerning the 
relationship between just war/holy war and crusade. 

Throughout this Paper, two themes are interwoven, These themes examine Erdmann’s use 
of the canonists from the vantage point of 1935 and from that of the present-day.'* The 
distinction has to be kept in mind when assessing Erdmann’s contribution both to crusade 
scholarship and to the broader discipline dealing with Christian attitudes towards war. In 
general, I have four Points to make: first, Erdmann, while rightly pointing out the significance 
of Anselm of Lucca, over-estimated the extent to which Anselm’s view of holy war heralded 
the events of 1095 ; Second, he under-estimated the so-called conservative viewpoint of 
Burchard of Worms and its persistence well into the twelfth century, and in doing this hc 
created an unwarranted division between Anselm and Burchard; third, he neglected the 
negative aspects of his argument that Anselm was a precursor of the crusade idea by failing to 
note that the canonists ignored the crusades and vice-versa; fourth, and last, Erdmann did not 
investigate in any worthwhile fashion canonical collections after Ivo of Chartres. I hope to 


show that these collections (including those influenced by Anselm) maintained a traditional 
Augustinian concept of the just war/holy war directed mainly at the internal enemies of the 
Church. This concept, although absent in some collections and present in differing degrees in 
others, is not the crusade ideology motivating Pope Urban II in 1095.1» Although Erdmann 
may have been concerned fundamentally with Crusade in the broad sense of holy war, and not 
in the narrow sense of the events of 1095-9, the fact remains that his book led up to those 
events and that Erdmann himself saw holy war against external enemies of the Church as 
requiring substantial modifications to the traditional Augustinian concept of holy war. He 
thought he had found those modifications in Anselm of Lucca and Ivo of Chartres, and thus 
the connection with the Council of Clermont was established. As I question that connection, 
and insist on the presence of two ideologies after 1095 — the canonistic one of the just war/holy 
war, and that of war against pagans — it follows that I see the concepts and ideas unleashed by 
Urban II as quite revolutionary and based upon forces that had little to do with the canon law.?° 
So alien was the crusade ideology to the thinking of the canonists that it was not until the 
thirteenth century that it was incorporated into the canon law tradition of the just war.?! 

My first criticism of Erdmann's use ofthe canonists is that he created unwarranted divisions 
between Burchard of Worms and Anselm of Lucca. For example, in the matter of soldiers 
doing penance, Erdmann made much of the supposed transition from Burchard (soldiers sin 


crusade indulgence did not remove the problem. Urban II, in a text that passed into Gratian, 
did not see those who killed excommunicates as murderers, yet he enjoined penance upon 
them ‘in case they had incurred Some guilt in that act from human weakness’.*5 The frequency 
with which crusaders on the eve of battle confessed themselves Suggests that a similar 
condition applied.” The indulgence removed the penalties for sin. It did not render the 
soldier impeccable? 

When Erdmann claimed that Anselm of Lucca ‘assembled the authoritative selection of 
texts on war that would serve for a second time as the foundation for the catholic theory of war’, 
he implied that all subsequent treatment of that theme somehow rested upon Anselm’s 


iE  —— 
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between the two collections could have led to some fruitful speculation about the role of Italy 
in the development of the crusade idea. Erdmann missed the opportunity, a point shrewdly 
seized upon by Cowdrey at a much later date?! 

Historians without precisely €Xamining what happened to the Anselmic and Ivonian corpus 
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distinct traditions. The so-called unity of the collections is thus very much in question.? 
Before examining the nine capitula, let me say that it is quite wrong to represent Ivo of Chartres 
as a hawk in the matter of War, especially of holy war on behalf of the Church. Sprandel clearly 


Cardinal Gregory of S. Crisogono (the author of the Polycarpus),* and the monk Gratian.“ If 
or canonists from the list of those commonly cited as representing the 
supposed revolutionary changes in the holy war thesis, the latter becomes very suspect 


The demonstrable distinction between the moderate lvo and the extremist Anselm? creates 
difficulties for Erdmann's argument that the mature ethic of the holy war made more progress 
in France than elsewhere, although he did not entirely rule out Italy.5! There is, I think, 


contextualisation is the conservative setting for the just war theme. Itis a far cry from Anselm's 


canonical collections being widespread in this period, namely, the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals 
(with no texts on war),°° the Decretum of Burchard* and Ivo’s Panormia.** With Pseudo- 
Isidore, Burchard had probably more influence than any other canonical collection in the 
history of the Church until the advent of Gratian. Yet Burchard, according to Erdmann, 
Perpetuated an old-fashioned concept of war! 

Between Anselm and Gratian my analysis of the canonical collections leads me to conclude 
that their authors were not radicals in the matter of war. The only texts that circulated widely 
were the nine capitula common to Anselm and Ivo, that is, Anselm 12:53 Quando uult Deus, 
13:2 Magni et sancti uiri, 13:3 Paratus debet, 13:4 Noli existimare, 13:5 Graui de pugna, 13:6 Et 
pridem glorie, 13:14 Si ecclesia uera, 13:18 De ocadendis, and 13:30 De uindicta. These texts (all 
taken from Augustine or Pseudo-Augustine, except for 13:6 = Gregory the Great) convey the 
traditional conservative teaching on the just war/holy war.5? Only one text, 13:6 Er pridem 


&lorie, is directed against non-Christians but it is a defensive action and represents Pope 


If the canonists had been concerned with the crusade idea, one would have expected them 
to have included one or both of the texts on Pagan war most often cited by modern crusade 
historians, i.e. Leo IV lgitur cum saepe? and Omni timore.® Ironically, Ivo included both texts 
but not Anselm. Yet lvo, as we have seen, rejected use of force against non-Christians, By 
including the texts Ivo was simply being a good canonist. Outside Ivo, and Prior to Gratian, 


examined. On the other hand, three texts from Burchard of Worms (6:43 Qui malos, 2:211 


Quicumque ex clero, and 2:233 Quicumque clericus), which is a very high proportion ofthe handful 
of texts he included on war,“ occurred almost as often as any of the nine texts common to 
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Anselm and Ivo. As] have previously stated, the very short text Qui malos Says all that is needed 
to justify the role of the soldier in war.’ From a confessor’s point of view, Burchard Temained 
the ideal collection down to the time of Gratian.® 


and schismatics, and is thus concemed with Christianitas. No text in the Polycarpus deals 
specifically with Pagan war.’ 

In conclusion, I can only reiterate that the 26 or more collections that I examined do not 
confirm a victory of hawks over doves in the canonical collections after 1083. The traditional 
Augustinian, Burchardian ethos lived on."5 Crusade either as an idea or institution is absent 
from the collections. Between the canon law and the crusade there is à wide gulf that is not 
bridged until the thirteenth century."^ The collections have nothing on those elements — 
indulgence, pilgrimage, the vow, remission of sin, an enemy defined by the Church — that we 
are told constituted a crusade.”’ Gratian in his massive work compiled at the end of our period 
has only a Scattering of texts which are even remotely connected with the crusade idea.?* There 


dominant ideology.s° By contrast the Papal position established in 1095 was theological, 
feudal, even apocalyptic.*! Urban II for some deep-seated reasons chose at Clermont to ignore 
the message of the canon law texts. We can only guess at his motives, *2 Perhaps he had not 
intended that the forces he unleashed would be so devastating? Fortunately, the canonists 
Were not converted to his side. The Augustinian doctrine survived and would eventually 
triumph over its bastard offspring. ** 


Trent University, Canada 
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NOTES 


Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1935), trans. Marshall W. Baldwin and Walter Goffart, The Origin 
of the Idea of Crusade (Princeton, 1977). Throughout this paper the references to Erdmann will follow the pagination 
of the English translation. 

Erdmann, Origin, pp.86, 144, 171, 180, 245-6, 334. 

Thid. pp.81, 96, 210, 340. On the ius gladii see A. Stickler, ‘II potere coattivo materiale della Chiesa nella Riforma 
Gregoriana secondo Anselmo di Lucca’, Studi Gregoriani, ii (1947), 235-85, and LS. Robinson, ‘Gregory VII and 
the Soldiers of Christ’, History, lviii (1973), 169-92. 

Erdmann, Ongin, p.246. 

Ibid., pp.144-5, 259. 

Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, xxxii (1936), 671, 676. A. Fliche, the great authority on Pope Gregory VII, in the 
Revue d'histoire de l'Eglise de France, xxiii (1937), 62, rejected Erdmann's description of the pope as a ‘Kriegsmann’ 
and placed the First Crusade in the context of the papacy filling a role that the Empire had neglected. The struggle 
against the Muslims had fallen to the lot of the papacy since the late ninth century. Other reviewers likewise tended 
to criticise the thesis in terms of its misplaced emphases, e.g. B. Gaiffier, Analecta Bollandiana, liv (1936), 433-5; L. 
Halphen, Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes, xcvi (1936), 391-2, and H.K[ampf], Quellen und Forschungen aus 
italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, xxvi (1936), 291-3. 

Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo’, p.283. 

The First Crusade: the Chronicle of Fulcher of Chartres and other Source Materials, edited and introduced by E. Peters 
(Philadelphia, 1971), xv; Robinson, ‘Soldiers of Christ, p.178; F.H. Russell, The Just War in the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge 1975), 37; J.A. Brundage, 'Holy War and the Medicval Lawyers", in The Holy War, ed. T.P. Murphy 
(Ohio, 1976), 125, 193; H.E.J. Cowdrey, ‘The Genesis of the Crusades: the Springs of Western Ideas of Holy War’, 
in The Holy War pp.9-32, at p.30; J. Riley-Smith, “Crusading as an Act of Love’, History, 1xv (1980), 192; Louise 
and J. Riley-Smith, The Crusades: Idea and Reality 1095-1274 (London, 1981), 4-5. 

The translators (see above note 1) of Erdmann comment in a footnote, p.230, that ‘Erdmann did not fully explore 
the connection between military policy and the broader canonistic implications of Gregory’s pontificate’. To my 
knowledge, no reviewer took up this point; see H.E J. Cowdrey, International History Review, i (1979), 121-5. 

G. Constable, "The Second Crusade as seen by Contemporaries’, Traditio, ix (1953),213-79. Constable emphasises 
1146-7 as the turning point between the crusade as *a mere historical event' and its emergence as ‘a Christian 
institution', p.254. 

E.-R. Labande, ‘Recherches sur les pèlerins dans l’Europe des xi et xii? siècles’, Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, i 
(1958), 167, points to the decreasing importance of Jerusalem as a place of pilgrimage in the twelfth century. 

See P. von Moos, Hildebert von Lavardin 1056-1133: Humanitas an der Schwelle des hôfischen Zeitalters (Stuttgart, 
1965), 144-5, for criticism of rulers going on pilgrimage and neglecting their office. 

L. Schmugge, Radulfus Niger — De re militari et triplia via peregrinationis lerosolimitane (1187/88). Einleitung und 
Edition (Berlin/New York, 1977), 40: ‘Criticism of the crusades is as old as the ideas ofthe crusade and the crusades 
themselves’, 

R.C. Schwinges, Kreuzzugsideologie und Toleranz: Studien zu Wilhelm von Tyrus (Stuttgart, 1977), 106-7, contrasts 
the ‘aggressive and intolerant “Baptism or Death Theology" of Bernard of Clairvaux with Peter the Venerable’s 
‘on the whole eirenic attitude towards Islam’. 

H.E. Mayer, ‘Latins, Muslims and Greeks in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’, History, 1xiii (1978), 180, 185-6, for 
the crusaders’ ill-treatment of Muslims, which conflicts with the Augustinian notion that the end of war is peace. 
See R.S. Hartigan, ‘St Augustine on War and Killing: the Problem of the Innocent’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
xxvii (1966), 203. 

The fundamental problem in Erdmann’s thesis arises from him failing to apply consistently the idea that ‘a crusade 
against heretics was envisioned from the start’, the Palestinian crusade was a corruption of the campaign against 
heretics and not vice-versa. See the perceptive comments by B. Hamilton in his review of the English translation, 
History, lxiv (1979), 443-5. 

See below pp.38ff. 

Baldwin and Goffart in their notes to the English translation furnish excellent examples of those advances, see 
pp.22-23, 106 for the ‘populus Christianus’, p.62 on the Truce of God, pp.72-3 on the role of Cluny, pp.164-5 on 
Gregory VII's ‘crusade’ plan, p.266 on Ivo of Chartres. 

Even if we make allowance for the double confusion of Erdmann meaning *holy war' (military action against 
heretics, schismatics and the like) when he writes crusade, and modern historians using ‘crusade’ only in the narrow 
context of war against Muslims, the difficulty will not go away. For Erdmann clearly distinguished between wars 
against heretics that were easily accommodated to the Augustinian ethos and ‘aggressive wars upon pagans . .. 
some way had to be found to circumvent the Augustinian doctrine, still in force, that sharply distinguished offensive 
from defensive war’ (Origin, pp.96, 287). 
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The clergy's initial interest in Pope Urban's plan at Clermont seems to have been slight, see R. Somerville, "The 
Council of Clermont and the First Crusade”, Studia Gratiana, xx (1976), 323-337. See also below p.41. 

M. Villey, La croisade: Essai sur la formation d'une théorie juridique (Paris, 1942), 89-96, 225-6, correctly points out the 
silence of the jurists in the matter of crusades, but his explanation — the elements of the crusade are a matter for 
customary rather than civil or canon law — creates an even greater problem than the one it seeks to solve. It still 
leaves unsolved the question why the canonists treated one form of war and not the other. J.A. Brundage, Medieval 
Canon Law and the Crusader (Madison and Milwaukee, 1969) does not address this difficulty. 

Erdmann, Origin, pp.81, 241, 243-6. 

Burchard, Decretum 6:43: Qui malos percutit in eo, quod mali sunt, et habet uasa interfectionis, ut occidat pessimos, 
minister Dei est. 

À careful reading of Burch. 6:23 Oportet shows that Burchard distinguishes between the ideal and the reality. 
Erdmann, Origin, p.266 points out that Ivo of Chartres (Dec. 10:152) ‘took over the obsolete sentence that penance 
must be performed for having killed an enemy even in a just war’. 

JL 5536 = Gratian, C.23 q.5 c.47 Excommunicatorum. 

Gesta Francorum, ed.R. Hill (Edinburgh, 1962), 67-8, describes the crusaders on the eve of the great battle of 
Antioch, ‘ab una ecclesia in aliam, de peccatis suis confessi sunt et absoluti fideliterque corpori et sanguini Christi 
communicauerunt’. 

Brundage, ‘Holy War’, p.120. 

Origin, p.243. 

Ibid., p.267. 

See below, p.40. 

International History Review, i (1979), 123. 

Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo’, pp.238, 283 on the influence of Anselm; Brundage, Medieval Canon Lam, pp.19-29 
cites Ivo; Russell, The Just War, p.38 and Riley-Smith, “Crusading’, p.188 perceive differences between Anselm 
and lvo but do not expand on the implication for the Erdmann thesis. 

In my reading of the primary sources relating to the First and Second Crusade I have found no evidence of the use of 
the canon law. 

F.J. Gossman, Pope Urban II and Canon Lam (W. ashington, D.C., 1960), examined twenty-four canonical collections 
from 1090 to 1141. He found only one item of crusade relevance, namely, cap. 2 of the Council of Clermont. My 
own study, ‘The Reception of Pope Gregory VII into the Canon Law (073-1141), Savigny Zeitschrift für 
Rechtsgeschichte: Kan. Abt., lix (1973), 35-82, and lxvi (1 980), 192-229 also revealed no interest by the canonists in 
the pope’s ‘crusade’ correspondence. 

R. Somerville, The Councils of Urban II: Y Decreta Claromontensia (Amsterdam, 1972), 7, 41, 142-3. 

See W.O. Paulsell, ‘Saint Bernard on the Duties of the Christian Prince’, Cistercian Studies, xxiv (1976), 63-74. 
Riley-Smith, *Crusading', pp.178, 181, 185. 

Mayer, ‘Latins, Muslims and Greeks’, pp. 180, 186 for the rape of Muslim townson their capture by the crusaders. 
J. Leclercq, *Gratien, Pierre de Troyes et la seconde croisade”, Studia Gratiana, ii (1954), 583-593. Leclercq calls 
Peter's text ‘the oldest witness of use of this part of the Decretum’ (p.587), referring to Causa 23. The patriarch of 
Jerusalem had asked whether it was permissible to kill infidels whom Christians engage in battle for the Holy Places. 
The defects of the Migne edition of Ivo of Chartres? Decretum and Panormia are notorious, yet few historians are 
aware that the rubrics to the chapters in the Panormia are not original. The sixteenth-century editor inserted them 
from Gratian's collection. Rubrics are of course fundamental inany attempt to determine a canonist's meaning. See 
Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo’, p.239. 

The collections are listed in an Appendix to this paper. 

A.M. Stickler, Historia Juris Canonici Latini I Historia Fontium (Turin, 1950), 182-3. The three capitula are Anselm 
13:3 Paratus debet (Pan. 8:42 Si terrena ista), 13:5 Graui de pugna (Pan. 8:43), and 13:18 De occidendis (Pan. 8.1). See 
below pp.40-1. 

T cannot therefore agree with Stickler’s observation that Anselm influenced all three of Ivo’s collections in the 
matter of war (‘Il potere coattivo’, p.272). 

R. Sprandel, /vo von Chartres und seine Stellung in der Kirchengeschichte (Stuttgart, 1962), 141 note 14, 161. 

Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo’, p.273. 

W. Berschin, Bonizo von Sutri (Berlin/New York, 1 972), 17-18 and note 65. 

Uwe Horst, Die Kanonessammlung Polycarpus des Gregor von S. Grisogono: Quellen und Tendenzen (Munich, 1980), 68. 
S. Chodorow, Christian Political Theory and Church Politics in the Mid-Twelfth Century (Berkeley — Los Angeles, 
1972), 223-46, esp. 245-6. 

This argument is even more powerful if we include those canonical collections, e.g. Seventy-four Titles, Atto, 
Deusdedit, which Stickler himself admitted had no texts on war (Il potere coattivo’, pp.269, 274-7). 

‘Extremist’ is perhaps too strong a term, for all the canonists — Anselm included — agree on two fundamental points: 
war can be neither purely vindictive nor used to convert payans. See Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo’, p.253, and 
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Erdmann, Origin, pp.9, 246f. 


Erdmann, Origin, pp.291-2. 
Ihid., p.165. 


crusade movement. 

Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo”, p.259, 

On Pseudo-Isidore see the monumental study by H. Fuhrmann, Einfluss und Verbreitung der pseudoisidorischen 
Fälschungen, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1972-4). The collective index at the end of vol 3 (pp.1072-1127) has nothing on war. 
Stickler, Historia, pp.154-9, 

Ibid., pp.182-3. 


Gratian, C.23 q.8 c.17. Pope Gregory the Great directs military operations ‘Deo adiutore pro utilitate reipublicae". 
In some collections, e.g. Ivo Dec. 10:90 this text begins Ufile uisum est. 

Gratian, C.23 q.4 c.42; Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo”, p.259. Anselm 13:15 Quod autem dicunt is a continuation ofthis 
text. 

Gratian, C.23 q.8 c.7. This letter from Pope Leo IV to Emperor Louis shows the pope organising defence against 
Saracen attacks on Rome. 

Gratian, C.23 q.8 c.9. Notice the rubric, Celeste regnum a Deo consequitur qui pro Christianorum defensione moritur. For 
modern commentaries see Villey, La croisade, pp.27-9; Robinson, ‘Soldiers of Christ’, pp.181-2; Brundage, Canon 
Lam, pp.21-23; Russell, Just War, pp.32-3. Villey was wrong to claim that ‘ce texte passera dans les grandes 
collections canoniques’, La croisade, p.29. The two texts certainly fit my thesis of the continued tradition of the just 
war/holy war theme in which defence was paramount but are they relevant to the crusade to the Holy Places? In a 
recent paper, Jonathan Riley-Smith, "The First Crusade and St. Peter’, in Outremer: Studies in the history of the 
Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem, ed. B.Z. Kedar, H.E. Mayer, R.C. Smail (Jerusalem, 1982), 41-63, Suggests that 
the papacy had a greatly diminished role once the ‘army of Christ’ came into existence. There was ‘a transference, 
far more complete than Erdmann seems to have realised, of military service from Peter to Christ’, p.63. This 
reinforces my own Position. 

Decretum 10:83, 87 = Panormia 8:27, 30. 

They are found only in the collection of the Admont Stiftsbibliothek, MS 257, 8:5, 7. 

Altogether Burchard has thirteen relevant capitula, i.e. 1:218-19; 2:149, 211, 212, 233; 6:23, 43, 44; 7:29; 13:29; 
15:18, 43;19:5. See Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo', p.270, and Brundage, Canon Lam, p.28. 

Above note 23. The text is not found in Anselm. It is cited by Deusdedit 4:220, Bonizo 10:76, Ivo Dec. 10:114 and 
Pan. 8:51, and three other collections until it passed into Gratian C.23 q.5 c.29. 

A. García y García, Historia del Derecho Canonico 1 El Primer Milenio (Salamanca, 1967), 308. 

Riley-Smith, "Crusading as an Act of Love’, p.185 ‘On most of the criteria for Christian violence crusading ideas 
followed his. But they did not on love’, referring to St Augustine. 

Anselm of Lucca was fundamentally in this tradition; he dealt only with the coercion of heretici, scismatici, perversi, 
cattivi, those who undermine the unity of the Church. He never used this as an active principle against pagans. Sec 
Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo’, p.252; Schwinges, Kreuzzugsideologie, p.222; G. Hubrecht, ‘La “juste guerre” dans le 
Décret de Gratien’, Studia Gratiana, iii (1955), 166. 

Erdmann, Origin, pp.244-5 shows that Anselm’s primary concern was with excommunicates, a problem ‘crucially 
relevant to the Investiture Contest’. See also Berschin, Bonizo von Sutri, p.41. 

H.E.J. Cowdrey, ‘Pope Urban IPs Preaching of the First Crusade’, History, lv (1970), 177. 

Horst, Die Kanonessammlung Polycarpus, p.68. Of the 29 capp. in Book 7 titt. 9-12, some 21 came from Anselm's 


Ibid. Anselm had only one canon on Pagan war, 13:29 Si non ex fidei = Gratian C.23 q.4 c.49, according to 
Erdmann, Origin, p.246. The text was not widespread. Tronically, it occurs in Burchard 15:18; also in Ivo Dec. 
16:19, and the collection of Madrid, BN 11548, 3:28. 

Riley-Smith, “Crusading’, p.189 ‘Reading these works [Anselm, Ivo, Gratian] one glimpses what seems to bea 
different world to that Portrayed in crusading propaganda’. All three are fundamentally ‘Augustinian’, 

Brundage, ‘Holy War’, pp.117-18, 122. 
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77 Jonathan Riley-Smith, What mere the Crusades?, (London, 1977), 11-17. 


% Eg. C.23 q.5 c.46 Omnium uestrum, q.8 c.7 Igitur, c.8 Scire, c.9 Omni timore, c.10 Hortatu, and c.11 Dispar. See 


Hubrecht, Juste guerre’, pp.173, 176; also above note 54. 
7? Above notes 9-16. 


* See Constable, ‘The Second Crusade’, pp.241, 268, 269 n. 287 where he cites examples of. opposition to the First 
Crusade. Schwinges, Kreuzzugsideologie, p.223 explains William of Tyre’s opposition to the crusade idea as the work 
of a man who ‘die augustinische bzw. gratianische Definition des gerechten Krieges gekannt und häufig appliziert 


hat’. Schmugge, Radulfus Niger, p.40 discusses the ‘originality’ of Ralph Niger's opposition to the crusade. 


*! For the feudal imagery in crusade literature see Riley-Smith, “Crusading’, p.180. P. Rousset, Les origines et les 
characteres de la première croisade (Neuchâtel, 1945), 99, epitomises the crusade ‘comme un renouvellement de 


l'histoire d’Israel’. Schwinges, Kreuzzugsideologie, P.6, points to the Cluniac connection. 


#  Riley-Smith, “Crusading’, pp.189-190, shows Urban II as less than honest, himself a victim of the prevailing 


xenophobia. 


* Throughout this paper I have made no distinction between holy and just war in terms of the Augustinian doctrine as 
perceived in the eleventh and twelfth century. It is interesting to note that the famous definition found in the 
Etymologies of Isidore of Seville, inc. Justum est bellum, did not have a wide circulation in the canonical collections. It 
is found in Ivo Dec. 10:116, Pan. 8:54, Caesaraugustana 8:111, and Gratian C.23 q.2 c.1. I find myself in agreement 
with many of the ideas expressed by Jonathan Riley-Smith in his review of ED. Hehl, Kirche und Krieg im 12. 

Jahrhundert. Studien zu kanonischen Recht und politischer Wirklichkeit (Stuttgart, 1980), in Journal of Ecclesiastical 


History, xxiii (1982), 290-1. 


APPENDIX 
List of Canonical Collections investigated for capitula on War 


Burchard of Worms, Decretum (c.1012): ed. PL cxl. 

Anselm of Lucca (1083): Vat. lat. MS 1363. 

Deusdedit, (c. 1083-6); ed. V. Wolf von Glanvell. 

Two Books (c.1085): Vat. lat. MS 3832. 

Seven Books (c. 1085-90): Tarragona, Bibl. prov. MS 26. 

Seven Books (c.1085-90): Bordeaux, Bibl. mun. MS 11. 

Bonizo of Sutri (c. 1089-95): ed. Perels. 

Thirteen Books (1090-1 100): Berlin, Preuss. Staatsbibl., MS Savigny 3. 

Ivo of Chartres, Decretum (1094), Panormia (c. 1094-5), Tripartita 
(1093-5): ed. PL clxi. 

Seventeen Books (1075-1 100): Berlin, Staatsbibl., MS Phillipps 1778. 

Five Books (1099-11 18): Vat. lat. MS 1348. 

Three Books (late 11th century): Celle Oberlandesgericht, MS C.8. 

Three Books (early 12th cent.): Madrid, Bibl. Nac. MS 428. 

Seven Books (c.11 00): Turin, MS D.4.33. 

Collection of. Madrid, Bibl. Nac. MS 11548 (late 11th cent.?). 

Two Parts (1 Ith/early 12th cent.): Florence, Bibl. Medicea 
Laurenziana, MS Ashburnham 1554, 

Nine Books (c.11 10): Paris, Arsenal MS 721. 

Collection of Rome, Vallicelliana, MS B.89 (early 12th cent.). 

Collection of. Admont, Stiftsbibliothek, MS 257 (early 12th cent.). 

Polycarpus (1 109-13): Paris, BN lat. MS 3881. 

Three Books (c.11 12): Vat. lat. MS 3831. 

Caesaraugustana (11 10-20): Vat. Barb. lat. MS 897. 

Two Parts (early 12th cent): Paris, BN lat. MS 3858C. 

The Collection of Vat. lat. MS 3829 (c.1118-19). 

Nine Books (c.1 125): Vat. S. Petri MS C.118. 

The Collection of Arch. Capit. S. Ambrogio, MS M. 11 (c.1130-9). 

Thirteen Books (1133-7): Vat. lat. MS 1361. 

Gratian, Concordia discordantium canonum (c.1141): ed. Friedberg. 


Martyrdom and the First Crusade 
H.E.J. Cowdrey 


IN THE aftermath of Pope Gregory VII’s death in exile on 25 May 1085, and therefore only 
some ten years before Pope Urban II preached at Clermont, Bonizo, the exiled and afflicted 
bishop of Sutri, replied to a friend who in perplexity had put two questions to him: Why did a 
righteous God seem deaf to all the cries of a persecuted Church? and, Was it indeed licit for a 
Christian to strive for the faith with the weapons of earthly warfare? Historians have been 
much concerned with how the Gregorian papacy affirmed the second question, and with the 
Crusade as the novel combination of holy war and pilgrimage that arose from Urban's 
preaching. But Bonizo's comments upon the first question are also of significance for the 
origin of the Crusade. He cited Christ's words: ‘If a man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me’. Christians, said Bonizo, were members of one 
head whom they should imitate and follow. Christ had becn mocked, scourged, and crucified, 
and so had come to His resurrection; then He had been crowned with honour at His Father's 
side. ‘So we also’, Bonizo concluded, ‘through earthly afflictions must die with Christ to rise 
and reign with Him'. He noticed how the apostles had thus triumphed and been made rulers 
over all lands, and how after them there followed the white-robed army of martyrs — the 
martirum candidatus exercitus — who likewise suffered torments, died, and won eternal life.' 
According to the author of the Gesta Francorum, it was Christ's same words that prompted the 
Crusade — the ‘great stirring of heart throughout all Frankish lands, so that if any man, with all 
his heart and all his mind, really wanted to follow God and faithfully bear the cross after him, 
he could make no delay in taking the road to the Holy Sepulchre as soon as possible"? I wish to 
illustrate how the theme of martyrdom, as Bonizo presented it, may have helped to prepare the 
way for the Crusade and may have enabled contemporaries to accept and to understand it. 

For them, the idea and the ethic of martyrdom were all-pervasive, as part of the framework 
of Christian thought and at all levels of official and popular devotion. In a standard definition, 
Isidore of Seville had declared that martyrs were witnesses: as Christ's witnesses they bore 
sufferings (passiones) and strove for the truth even to death. The first martyr was St Stephen, 
whose name meant ‘crowned’; the faithful might be martyrs in two ways: by public sufferings 
(in aperta passione) or by secret, heroic virtue (in occulta animi virtute)? For the eleventh century, 
the papacy, too, had a certain leadership in martyrdom: Bonizo asserted to his friend that, at 
the beginning of Christian times, the thirty-three earliest popes headed the public martyrs in 
unrelenting strife until Constantine — pius Constantinus — adopted the Christian faith and, 
however precariously, the Church received its freedom.* The ancient canticle Te Deum 
laudamus proclaimed to all Christian generations that the glorious company of apostles — 
themselves deemed to have all been martyred — and the noble fellowship of prophets were 
joined in their praise of God by the martyrum candidatus exercitus which impressed Bonizo's 
imagination.* 

From Carolingian times such popular devotions as the Litany of Saints located the 
martyr-saints even more precisely in the upper ranks of the Christian order. The saints had a 
hierarchy. After the Blessed Virgin at its summit came the angels and archangels with Michael 
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as their chief; next was John the Baptist and after him the apostles and evangelists; then 
followed the martyrs. Below them came the confessors and the virgins, the widows, the 
innocents, and the penitents.5 Martyrs thus stood high in the ranks of heaven; but through 
their relics they were also widely present throughout Christendom. Apostles and martyrs were 
sought by pilgrims at the places of their burial, like St James at Compostela and — above all — St 
Peter and St Paul at Rome. Local centres also multiplied. The eleventh century, moreover, 
witnessed the growth of an urban self-consciousness that further encouraged the cult of 
patron saints, many of whom were martyrs of pre- Constantinian times. Their cult was often 
accompanied by a quest for standards of Christian life ad instar vitae apostolicae: the public 
sufferings of the martyrs of old were to be complemented by heroic private virtue now. To take 
only random examples, in Italy poets like Cardinal Peter Damiani and Archbishop Alfanus I of 
Salerno composed hymns and liturgical offices to commemorate martyrs and to commend 
their lives." At Chálon-sur-Saóne Abbot Hugh of Cluny preached his only extant sermon, 
with its message that ‘summa ... felicitas pro Deo mori est, in an annual public 
commemoration of the martyr-bishop Marcellus. Such annual festivals with their 
processions, ceremonies, and sermons celebrated martyrs in the greater churches. Their 
relics penetrated the awareness of Christian people everywhere, for it was customary to place 
relics in every altar that was consecrated.’ In Sir Richard Southern’s words, 

When the machinery of government was simple or non-existent, these tangible agents of spiritual power 

[i.e. relics] had an importance in public life which they lost in a more complicated age. The deficiencies 

in human resources were supplied by the power of the saints. They were the great power-houses in the 

fight against evil; they filled the gaps in the structure of human justice.'° 


'The memory of the martyrs who were thus proclaimed and resorted to throughout 
Christendom was indelibly imprinted upon the minds of two key classes of western society — 
the monks and the knights. Every day at the office of Prime, monks heard a portion of the 
Martyrology which brought home in stark and memorable terms the witness of the martyrs of 
old. In the ‘political allegory’ that he addressed to Countess Matilda of Tuscany, the 
monastic writer John of Mantua interpreted the pomegranites (mala punica) of the Song of 
Songs as martyrs: they were mala in the sweetness of their lives and punica because red with the 
blood of their sacrifice.'? In his eyes martyrdom was like a new baptism to be not feared but 
embraced; for it was sanctified by the blood of Christ.'? As for the knights, Orderic Vitalis 
related how, in the England of the Norman conquest, a chaplain of Earl Hugh of Chester 
named Gerold of Avranches addressed the comital court: 

To great lords, simple knights, and noble boys alike he gave salutary counsel; and he made a great 
collection of stories of the combats of holy knights, drawn from the Old Testament and more recent 
records of Christian achievements, for them to imitate. He told them vivid stories of the conflicts of 
Demetrius and George, of Theodore and Sebastian, of the Theban legion and Maurice its leader, and 


of Eustace, supreme commander of the army and his companions, who through martyrdom deserved to 
be crowned in heaven.'^ 


The Song of Roland suggests that such stories sank deeply into the consciousness of lay feudal 
society. Archbishop Turpin promised just such a reward to the Franks before battle: 


Barons, my lords, Charles picked us for this purpose; 
We must be ready to die in our king’s service. ... 

If you should die, blest martyrdom's your guerdon; 
You'll sit on high in Paradise eternal. 


Charlemagne and his companions fought and died in the confidence that this was so.'5 
Similarly, in Abbo of Fleury's Life of St Edmund, written in the late tenth century and circulated 
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defendite Deum et Tegnum acquirite aeternum’, with its appeal to the heroes of faith in the 
first days of the Church, and with its promise: ‘Et nos si taliter fecerimus, sine dubio in vitam 
eternam permanemus’ So, too, in 1098 Count Stephen of Blois as a matter of course 


Malmesbury developed the spiritual motive a little: the motive of men’s labours should be 
charity, leading them to lay down their lives for their brothers; and they were to hope after 
death for the reward of blessed martyrdom.*! 

In their narratives, some historians alluded to martyrdom more often than others. Guibert 
of Nogent, Robert the Monk, Albert of Aix, and the unknown author at Montecassino of the 
Historia peregrinorum, none of whom took part in the Crusade, on the whole referred to it more 
frequently than did Raymond of Aguilers, Fulcher of Chartres, the anonymous author of the 
Gesta Francorum, Tudebod, and Richard the Pilgrim, author of the oldest parts of the Chanson 
d'Antioche, who had first-hand experience.“ This suggests that martyrdom may have been of 
less significance as a formative influence upon the Crusade itself than as a means whereby it 
Was accepted and interpreted. Of all the historians, Raymond of Aguilers was the most reticent 
on the subject. Fulcher of Chartres referred in his Prologue to the many kinds of martyrdom 
that men suffered for love of Christ; *O quot milia martyrum in hac expeditione beata morte 
finierunt!^ The author of the Gesta Francorum, too, followed by Tudebod, referred to 
martydom only occasionally and in comment upon particular happenings.“ Caffaro, who went 
to the East in 1101, spoke of Genoese martires at Antioch in 1097; angels received them into 
heaven where they were given places beside the Maccabees, + Among the non-participants, 
Baldric of Bourgueil and Ralph of Caen also made few references; although the latter 
concluded with an appeal for constantia martyrialis. Others had more to say. Guibert of 
Nogent saw martyrdom as a discipline, a glory, and a reward; it was a main incentive to the 


Peter the Hermit had been instructed in Jerusalem that the gates of Paradise were open to 
those who surmounted difficulties and temptations.*° According to Guibert of Nogent, before 
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he exhorted his troops to offer their souls for the name of Jesus, and to purge their sins so that 
they might perform their vows.5 In Baldric of Bourgueil, before the capture of Jerusalem the 
clergy preached a long sermon with the concluding assertion that it was appropriate to die 
where Christ himself had died. At “Arqa in the same year, Raymond of Aguilers narrated a 


of Robert the Monk is his making the Norman leader Bohemond several times use the theme 
of martyrdom when recruiting and addressing his followers.5$ The Gesta Francorum attributed 
to his half-brother Guy, who was serving in the Emperor Alexius Comnenus's army, the wish 
that he could have suffered martyrdom with Bohemond, after Count Stephen of Blois had 
given an over-pessimistic account of Frankish fortunes at Antioch.57 

Secondly, the historians tended particularly to associate two junctures in the Crusade with 
the reward of martyrdom. One was the seven-week siege of Nicaea in June 1097. The Gesta 
Francorum commented that Many gained martyrdom there in battle, while many of the poor 
died of hunger in Christ’s name; all alike entered heaven in the robe of martyrdom, crying 
upon the Lord to avenge the blood shed for His name.5* Tudebod borrowed these words but 
omitted the cry for vengeance.” Robert the Monk Piously regarded the restoration to the 
Catholic Church of so historic a Christian city as an achievement whose providential character 
was proved by the consecration of Martyrs’ blood.” In Albert of Aix, Bishop Adhemar 
preached at Nicaea on the rewards of martyrdom.*! The Historia peregrinorum gave in full the 


martyrdom’ .*? Tudebod added their plea to Christ: ‘Why, Lord, do you not avenge our blood 
which has today been shed for your name?’ Fulcher of Chartres by contrast emphasised the 
long-term sufferings of the whole body of living Franks who for love of God sustained 
Starvation, cold, heat, and storm: 


long time they strove — although the sword of the smiter was also not lacking. Many willingly completed 
the course of martyrdom, perhaps taking encouragement from the noble example of holy Job who 
through bodily torments purged his soul and kept God always in his thoughts, They fought against the 
Pagans, and they toiled for God.‘ 


Robert the Monk made martyrdom a theme of Bishop Adhemar’s sermon, which he delivered 
clad in a hauberk and clasping the Holy Lance. The Historia peregrinorum repeated 
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Who can express the gladness of the Christians [at Jerusalem], when those who once had rent Christ 
asunder in his members now in their own bodies received payment in kind (taliones) from them? For 
they rejoiced to see that the course of the pilgrim journey that they had vowed was now complete...” 


Thirdly, the historians associated martyrdom with the sufferings and the witness of 
individual persons and groups of persons. Usually it involved death, whether in battle or at 
sieges. Armies, too, were collectively exposed to martyrdom.” Likewise the bishops, priests, 
and monks who went out before Christian armies to aid by their prayers the warriors who were 
about to fight, also expected a martyr’s reward if they were killed."? A like reward awaited 
individual priests who died saying mass in circumstances of danger."' A knight killed at 
Antioch in 1104 when he intervened after hearing a pagan blaspheme God's name was 
assuredly a martyr: 'still lying upon the ground he was already glorified in heaven'.?? Refusal to 
apostatise to Islam, if sustained to the point of death, was another way to martyrdom,” as was 
the death of a hostage cruelly slain during a military assault."* Death was not always necessary 
for martyrdom. Fulcher of Chartres saw a way to it through fearful sufferings heroically borne 
by the living.” Exceptionally, the Historia peregrinorum regarded an eminent crusader's life as 
tantamount to martyrdom: in 1104 Bohemond was received in France ‘tanquam verus miles 
martyrque Christ.’ In the strict sense of the term, the historians singled out some figures in 
particular as martyrs of the Crusade, especially in obituary notices. The outstanding example 
is the knight Anselm of Ribemont, killed at ‘Arqa in 1099. Some were content to list him, with 
others, as a martyr." But some related a vision that he experienced on the night before his 
death. In Raymond of Aguilers he saw the blessedness of those who die in Christ, as manifest 
in their risen beauty and in the especial splendour of their heavenly habitations.” However 
Ralph of Caen, followed by the Historia peregrinorum, said that Anselm was shown a great 
palace and a multitude of the blessed. He learnt that they were all the Frankish fallen: 

"These are the pilgrims to Jerusalem (Hierosolimipetae) who from the beginning entered upon the way of 
God in which you too are still striving. They have departed this life and wear everlasting crowns. Unless 
perchance you yet refuse, you also will ascend to us; for you have fought the good fight, and you have 
completed your course."* 


Guibert of Nogent singled out for eulogy Hugh of Vermandois: at Antioch in 1098 he was 
desirous of a martyr's death, and in 1101 after the battle of Heraclea he was duly rewarded.*^ 
Robert the Monk instanced Gualo, constable of the king of France, whose wife prayed for him 
as a martyr after he was killed at Antioch in violation of a truce.*! 

Fourthly, on certain occasions martyr-saints actively aided crusading armies. Thus, as early 
as January 1098, in a letter addressed to the West the Greek and Latin bishops assembled near 
Antioch expressed their confidence that the crusading host was protected by St George, St 
Theodore, St Demetrius, and St Blaise, militibus Christi nos vere comitantibus *? Five months 
later, in a critical situation at Antioch when the Frankish army faced that of Kerbogha of 
Mosul, a strong and early tradition relates that the Franks were conscious of heavenly 
reinforcements amongst whom martyr-saints were prominent. According to the Gesta 
Francorum there appeared from the mountains a countless host on white horses and with white 
banners. The Franks realised that Christ had sent them help and that St George, St 
Mercurius, and St Demetrius were its leaders.*? For Tudebod this intervention was presaged 
ina vision of a priest named Stephen, through which Christ promised the help of St George, 
St Theodore, and St Demetrius, together with ‘all the pilgrims who have died in this journey to 
Jerusalem'.** Robert the Monk made Bishop Adhemar promise in a sermon that the Lord 
would send legions of his saints to avenge the Franks of their enemies; in the event the leaders 
were St George, St Maurice, St Mercurius, and St Demetrius.55 Robert also accounted for 
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the goodwill of Firuz—whom he represented as a Muslim — in his negotiations with Bohemond 
before the fall of Antioch by his having a vision of an army of martyrs led by St George, St 
Demetrius, and St Maurice who in life had borne weapons of war and had been beheaded for 
the Christian faith.** Another emir and many Muslims were converted to Christianity when 
they saw the innumera albatorum equitum militia that fought for the Christians." The Historia 
peregrinorum laid much weight upon the intervention of martyr-saints, especially St 
Mercurius, St George, and St Theodore, who intervened at Antioch as upon other 
occasions.** Not surprisingly, when the Franks reached St George's traditional burial-place 
near Ramla they remembered his martyrdom and, according to Baldric of Bourgueil, his 
intervention at Antioch; and they established a bishopric.*? 

To what conclusions does this evidence point, bearing in mind its fairly small amount as 
wellas its scattered and uneven dispersal through the sources? First, during the First Crusade 
there seems to have been little if any development beyond ideas current before 1095 in the 
understanding, appraisal, or propagation of the idea of martyrdom, except that it was set more 
fully in the context of warfare against Christendom's external enemy, Islam. Secondly, 
however, Bonizo of Sutri illustrates how, before the Crusade and in face of simoniacs and 
schismatics, attention could be concentrated upon Christ's words in the Gospels that were to 
inspire the crusaders to choose the way of self-denial, suffering, and death as a route to eternal 
life. Thirdly, the relative scarcity of references to martyrdom and their conventional character, 
especially in authors who themselves took part in the First Crusade, suggest that the idea of 
martyrdom did not make a direct and integral contribution to the valida motio as at first 
understood. In this respect it differed from the concepts of pilgrimage and holy war. As a 
familiar part of the world-picture, it seems to have acted as a catalyst in the strict sense, of 
something that assisted the fusion of these concepts while not itself undergoing substantial 
change or even being part of the change. Martyrdom was important because it enabled 
crusaders to understand how, with a view to the remission of their sins, they could at one and 
the same time deny themselves and follow Christ in pilgrimage to the city where He had 
suffered and died, and also fight a holy war that involved them in salutary suffering and death. 
So, fourthly, from the outset the theme of martyrdom helped the crusaders and those who 
recorded their fortunes to reflect upon what happened. But it was the writers like Guibert of 
Nogent who presented the Crusade from the standpoint of western Europe who most often 
referred to it. They prepared the way for many in the twelfth-century West to see martyrdom 
as an integral part of the crusading experience. The emergence of the military Orders was 
facilitated by this development; and the most eloquent exponent of the new warfare — ‘Quam 
beati moriuntur martyres in proelio"? — was St Bernard of Clairvaux, who himself never set 
foot in the Holy Land.” 


St Edmund Hall, Oxford 
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Prostitution, Miscegenation and 
Sexual Purity in the First Crusade 


James A. Brundage 


THE FIRST Crusade was, from the beginning, a pilgrimage and an act of penance for the sins 
of its participants. The crusaders hoped that their presence in the expedition would cleanse 
them of the guilt and purge them of the penance that their sins merited.' A substantial part of 
the guilt that crusaders felt undoubtedly involved sexual offences. Early medieval writers on 
moral issues were virtually unanimous in teaching that sex was an unclean, unholy business 
that defiled both body and soul; thus sex of any kind was exceedingly difficult to reconcile with 
the highest ideals of Christian life. Even within marriage, prominent authorities taught, sexual 
relations were tainted with impurity, for marital coitus was always tinged with traces of the sin 
of lust.? Yet, at the same time, married couples were obliged to have sexual relations with one 
another on demand; in obedience to St Paul's dictum (1 Cor. 7:5) they should abstain from 
coitus only for short periods of time by mutual consent.? Rather inconsistently, however, early 
medieval penitential handbooks prescribed that married persons must refrain from sexual 
activities during substantial parts of the ecclesiastical year: throughout Lent and Advent, on 
Sundays, feast days, the vigils of major feasts, the week before Pentecost, and, according to 
some, on all Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays throughout the year.‘ Complete sexual 
abstinence was also normally required for persons who were doing penance — such as pilgrims, 
for example.‘ 

This censorious disapproval of sex, even within marriage, grew even more pronounced 
during the Gregorian reform.$ The major canonistic authorities of the reform period, notably 
Bishop Burchard of Worms (965-1025) and Bishop Ivo of Chartres (1040-1116), echoed 
these views. Not only did they prohibit extramarital sex of all kinds at all seasons and under all 
circumstances, but they repeated the numerous restrictions that earlier writers had placed 
upon marital sexuality and added some further ones of their own.” Ivo’s views are particularly 
pertinent for understanding the attitudes toward sexual matters of participants in the First 
Crusade, since Ivo finished his major canonical treatises, the Decretum and the Panormia, 
between 1094 and 1096, just as the Crusade was taking shape.* Ivo's restrictive views about 
marital sex were not peculiar to him: similar notions abounded in the work of his 
contemporaries, such as his old schoolmate, the archbishop of Canterbury, St Anselm of Bec 
(1033-1109), and Abbot Guibert of Nogent (1053-1124), who was one of the major 
chroniclers of the First Crusade.? 

In light of all this, it is not astonishing to find that contemporary accounts of the Crusade 
take a jaundiced view of the sexual activities of participants in that expedition. This paper will 
examine the problem of the crusaders’ sexual lapses and the treatment of them by 
contemporary writers. I shall deal with four main themes: the participation of women in the 
First Crusade and their roles in the crusading army; extramarital sexual activity by the 
crusaders; inter-marriage of crusaders and non-Latin women; and cross cultural sexual 
violence during the Crusade. 

When Pope Urban II proclaimed the First Crusade in 1095, he did not anticipate that 
women would participate in the venture; the chroniclers who reported his sermon at Clermont 
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represented him as forbidding women to enlist in the Crusade. Urban and his 
contemporaries assumed that the Crusade would be an all-male expedition; official letters, as 
well as the accounts of poets and chroniclers, described tearful scenes in which husbands tore 
themselves away from their wives, while the wives bemoaned the loss of the companionship 
and protection of their mates.!! But in fact the Crusade was by no means composed exclusively 
of men and not all wives remained behind when their husbands departed for Jerusalem. The 
armies that comprised the Crusade included women of many sorts — married women with their 
husbands, nuns, prostitutes, and women of ambiguous status.'? 

The presence of prostitutes on Crusade seemed to shock some chroniclers, who lamented 
that harlots, loose women, and other dishonest and criminal types infested the crusading 
armies and infected the soldiery with their vices.^ Archbishop Baldric of Dol noted with 
satisfaction that during the siege of Nicaea the crusaders closed down all the brothels in their 
camp. Although some crusaders had women living with them during the siege, Baldric added, 
these were either married couples or else the women were simply servants.'* By the time the 
army reached Antioch, however, the bordellos were back in operation within the camps 
themselves.'5 This is scarcely surprising: armies have always attracted campfollowers, and 
later crusades certainly had their share of organised brothels.'^ Some modern writers have 
asserted that returning crusaders were responsible for introducing the brothel into western 
Europe, but this is certainly not true; the West was well-provided with these institutions long 
before 1095.17 

The prostitutes and other women in the Crusade's ranks performed a number of services 
for the soldiers, in addition to providing them with sexual favours. We read of women helping 
the fighting men during battle, bringing them food and water, comforting them, and exhorting 
them to fight harder.'* According to Baldric, women and other noncombatants also played 
important roles in the spiritual strategy of the crusade, beseeching God's favour in prayer 
while the able-bodied men were occupied in fighting.'? Certainly the women also shared the 
hardships of the army as well, and the chroniclers occasionally note that one or another woman 
was killed in action.?? 

But the vast majority of notices concerning women in the records of the First Crusade deal 
with the sexual temptations that they posed for male crusaders and the lamentable frequency 
with which the men yielded. The crusaders' proclivity to sexual sin became an oft-repeated 
refrain in the narrative accounts. The chroniclers blamed every reversal that the crusaders 
suffered on the sexual excesses of the men.2! When the Hungarians defeated Gottschalk's 
popular crusaders, Albert of Aachen noted that this happened because the crusaders had 
indulged in fornication.?? Fulcher of Chartres declared that Qilij Arslan's ambush of the 
crusading army at Dorylaeum resulted from the crusaders' licentiousness.?? Their record at 
Antioch was no better: they rioted in unrestrained lust, knew not the meaning of temperance, 
were given over to fornication, adultery, and nameless debaucheries as soon as they arrived.?* 
When the siege dragged on and supplies grew short, however, the crusaders mended their 
ways and were rewarded by the capture of the city. Immediately they relapsed, took up once 
more with their loose women; and the predictable result, as the chroniclers noted with grim 
satisfaction, was the arrival of Kerbogha's army to besiege the crusaders within Antioch. Once 
more they mended their ways and, when they had done this, God granted them victory over 
Kerbogha.?5 The pattern persisted even after the First Crusade ended; the sexual profligacy 
and debauchery of the Latin settlers continued to be invoked in order to account for the 
military reverses that they encountered.” The lesson was plain: the crusaders were assured of 
victory in this life and salvation in the next, but only so long as they avoided carnal sins.” 

If the Crusade's leaders believed that sexual licentiousness caused military disaster, as the 
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chroniclers confidently claimed, then the obvious tactic to avert defeat was to purify the army 
by expelling the prostitutes and perhaps even the married women from the camp prior to major 
engagements; this the leaders in fact did.^* In an effort to restrain sexual offences by their 
soldiers and hence to assure victory, the leaders turned prostitutes and unattached women out 
of the camps during periods of peril.” Although Raymond d'Aguilers considered that God's 
wrath was not provoked when married men had sexual relations with their wives,* others 
feared that any sexual activity at all might enrage Him. Hence at Antioch the leaders required 
that married women, too, must leave the camp so that their husbands might not yield to sexual 
desire on the eve of battle?! The women who were exiled, several thousand of them according 
to Albert of Aachen, found refuge in a nearby fortified settlement and remained there until 
Antioch surrendered.?? 

In addition to removing temptation by exiling the army's women, at least temporarily, the 
Crusade's leaders were also anxious to allay God's wrath by acts of penance and spiritual 
purification before important battles. Literary sources, such as chansons de geste, commonly 
describe warriors as doing collective penance before battle, and the army of the First Crusade, 
by all accounts, practiced this spiritual strategy quite regularly.** Thus, before attacking 
Kerbogha’s forces at Antioch, the soldiers fasted for three days, confessed their sins, received 
communion, and distributed alms.?^ Just prior to the final assault on Jerusalem in July 1099, 
the crusaders undertook an even more elaborate course of penitential observances. In addition 
to fasting, almsgiving, confession, and communion, they listened to a sermon and marched 
barefoot in a penitential procession around the city.” Practices of this sort persisted in later 
crusades as well and became standard crusading procedure.*° 

These penitential exercises not only demonstrated to God that the crusaders repented their 
sexual lapses and other moral shortcomings, but they also taught the rank-and-file crusaders 
that the expedition’s leaders wanted to uphold an austere standard of sexual conduct. To 
reinforce this, the leaders adopted stern sanctions to punish members of their armies who 
transgressed the rules concerning sexual conduct. It is not unexpected to find that the burden 
of punishment often fell more heavily on the women involved than on the men — this was, after 
all, a common pattern of law enforcement in Europe as well?" According to Guibert of 
Nogent, unmarried women who became pregnant in the army at Antioch were subject to 
savage tortures (atrocibus supliciis) and, he added, apparently as an afterthought, so were their 
pimps.** Guibert’s account may be exaggerated, for we know that Guibert suffered from a 
deep-seated horror of sex in all its forms.?? A more explicit, but more temperate, account of 
the punishment visited upon sexual offenders comes from Albert of Aachen: 


A man and woman taken in adultery were stripped naked before the whole army. After their hands had 
been tied behind their backs, they were forced to walk around the whole army, while being roughly 
beaten with sticks by the executioners, so that when others saw the barbarous blows that they suffered, 
they might be frightened away from such nasty wickedness.*° 


This account may refer to the case of a monk and his mistress who were convicted of adultery 
by the ordeal of the glowing iron and whipped naked through the crusaders’ camp, as another 
witness reports.*' In any event, just such punishments as these were often imposed on sex 
offenders in the West.*? Crusading chroniclers also warned their audiences that crusaders 
who indulged in irregular sexual exploits might meet a sudden and particularly unpleasant 
death, as happened, for example, to an erring archdeacon and his lady, who were dispatched in 
spectacularly gruesome ways by a Turkish patrol that surprised the guilty pair while they were 
playing dice in an orchard.* 

Writers who described the First Crusade probably reflected the fear of the participants 
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when they described the sexual licentiousness of their foes. They depicted the Muslims as 
addicted to lurid forms of sexual debauchery and described the Saracens as having a special 
lust for the charms of virtuous Christian women.“ Albert of Aachen was particularly fond of 
such stories, as witness his tale of a Turk’s seduction of a beautiful nun from Trier^5 and his 
account of the marriage ofa crusader's widow to a Turkish potentate.** Guibert of Nogent was 
especially horrified by the lechery of the Byzantines. So addicted where the Greeks to sexual 
excess, according to Guibert, that the imperial government created a system of compulsory 
prostitution and required every family to contribute a quota of. daughters to the public stews.“ 

Cross-cultural sexual adventures were by no means limited to lustful Turks who worked 
their wicked ways with virtuous Christian ladies. Early in the Crusade, according to Guibert, 
the crusaders fell prey to the lures of Greek women. Some Franks, indeed, soon came to 
prefer the charms of Byzantine women to those of their own ladies, a development that 
Guibert described with fascinated disgust. Even worse, he added, some of them acquired a 
taste for Greek boys, whom they also found available in the state-run brothels.** Other 
crusading chroniclers were struck by the fatal fascination that Levantine women held for 
western soldiers. Liaisons between crusaders and native women, according to the vision of a 
priest named Stephen during Kerbogha's siege of. Antioch, caused an enormous stench to rise 
to heaven.“ Only when the crusaders abandoned their local lovers could they hope to enjoy 
God's favour.5? And so they did; but only temporarily. The crusaders certainly found sexual 
access to Muslim women fairly easy; in addition to professional prostitutes, they expected and 
doubtless received sexual as well as domestic service from the Muslim women whom they 
captured and whom they bartered back and forth among themselves.5! 

But not all of the crusaders’ sexual contacts with Levantine women were extramarital. As 
early as 1098, at the siege of Antioch, Tudebode reported that Kerbogha held out 
intermarriage with Muslim women as a lure to attract deserters from the crusading army.5? 
Once Latin men began to settle permanently in the East, they also began to marry women from 
the region. In a well-known passage of his History dealing with Latin settlements following the 
First Crusade, Fulcher of Chartres reported the custom of intermarriage between Latins and 
native women: 


While one settler might have his own home and household, as it were by paternal and hereditary right, 
another might marry a wife not from his own stock, but a Syrian or an Armenian or even a Saracen 
woman who had obtained the grace of baptism.? 


The offspring of these cross-cultural unions became a special social class, the Turcopoles, 
within the Latin states.5* : 

There was obviously some ambivalence among the Latin settlers concerning sexual 
relations between their own people and the Muslim population. The Council of Nablus in 
1120, which was, as Prawer points out, really a parlement rather than an ecclesiastical council 
in the ordinary sense,“ enacted severe penalties against Latin men who had extramarital 
sexual relations with Muslim women: 


If anyone shall be proved to have slept with a Muslim woman with her consent, let him be castrated and 
let her nose be cut off.5* 


The Nablus assembly also penalised Latin women who formed sexual attachments with 
Muslim men: 


Ifa Christian woman shall freely have intercourse with a Saracen man, let both of them be condemned 
to the penalty for adulterers. If, however, he took her by force, she shall not be held guilty; but the 
Saracen shall be made a eunuch.” 
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Lest persons accused of these offences plead that they had acted in ignorance oftheir partner's 
status, the Nablus assembly further decreed that Saracens of cither sex who dressed like 
Franks should be enslaved.5* The Nablus enactments specifically sought to discourage sexual 
encounters between Latin Christians and those local peoples who remained loyal to Islam. 
The prohibitions were aimed at sexual liaisons across religious lines, rather than at interracial 
sexual relations. Latins, expecially Latin men, were free to marry Syrian and Armenian 
Christians and even to marry Christian converts from Islam; but Marriage to a practicing 
Muslim was subject to severe penalties. Religion, not race or ethnic heritage, was the issue that 
the Nablus decrees addressed. 

Finally there is the theme of sexual violence in the crusade. One stock accusation that 
western Christians made against the Muslims involved the charge that Saracens routinely 
raped Christian women in the territories that they conquered. Robert the Monk’s account of 
Pope Urban IPs speech at Clermont represented the pope as charging the Turks with violating 
the women of Anatolia.5? Other chroniclers described their enemies as ravishing nuns and 
other women during the popular Crusade,” violating Armenian girls and woman at ‘Arga,“! 
putting captured boys and women into brothels, and holding out the incentive of liberal 
opportunities for rape in order to spur on their troops. 

But the crusaders themselves were not immune to similar charges and western chroniclers 
occasionally hint at the rape and other mistreatment of women by crusading armies.“ 
Crusaders occasionally committed acts of sexual violence other than rape. One example is the 
incident during the crusade of 1101 when Latin troops hacked off the breasts of a Christian 
woman who was defending her home from their attack.55 Perhaps unconsciously revealing of 
the attitude of crusading soldiers toward the women of their defeated foes is the half-boast of 
Fulcher that, after defeating Kerbogha at Antioch, 


The Franks did no other harm to the women whom they found in (the enemy’s) tents — save that they 
ran their lances through their bellies.5* 


Latin settlers in the Holy Land, however, were not prepared to tolerate sexual violence 
against the Muslims who had now become their subjects. Hence we find the parlement of 
Nablus enacting stern measures against Latins and others who committed sexual assaults on 
Muslim women: 


If anyone commits forcible rape aginst a Saracen woman of his household, let her be enslaved and let 
him be castrated. If anyone commits forcible rape against a Saracen woman who belongs to another, let 
him suffer a similar penalty.” 


The history of the First Crusade thus appears, in the light of the evidence that we have 
examined, to have been marked by a fundamental ambivalence concerning sexual conduct. 
While the clergy and a few of the secular leaders attempted to restrict the sexual activities of 
the crusading forces, the great mass of the rank and file seems not to have implemented this 
policy with any great consistency. Women of various kinds accompanied the crusaders 
throughout their journey and sexual contacts between them and the troops occurred with 
considerable regularity. Only at certain critical periods in the course of the expedition were the 
leaders, clerical and lay, able to impose temporary restraints upon the sexual activities of their 
followers. These critical episodes always centered on preparations for a major confrontation 
with the enemy. These episodes also corresponded, nearly always, with periods of feverish 
penitential activity: prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and the like usually accompanied the periods of 
enforced sexual continence. This association of penance, sexual abstinence, and crisis during 
the Crusade strikingly parallels the insistence of western moralists that Christians must 
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abstain from sexual activity, even in marriage, during the Penitential seasons of the 


the First Crusade and its aftermath Tepresents yet one more example of the exportation of 
western European folkways to the crusading outposts of the Latin East. 
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Invectives against Christianity in the 
Hebrew Chronicles of the First Crusade 
Anna Sapir Abulafia 


THERE IS no lack of sources on the massacres of the Jews in northwestern Europe during the 
First Crusade. Guibert of Nogent speaks in his autobiography of the persecutions which took 
place in Rouen.! For the persecutions in Germany we have nearly a score of Christian sources, 
most of which are contemporaneous with the Crusade or were written before 1150.? But the 
Latin sources are chiefly annals and chronicles and, with the exception of two of them,’ give 
very short accounts of what happened to the Jews in 1096. For their authors, the persecutions 
of the Jews were, naturally, only a small facet of the great Crusade episode. It is to the Hebrew 
sources that we must turn to find out the details of the Jewish experience of the Crusade. 

Excluding a number of lamentations, the Hebrew sources for the history of the departure of 
the First Crusade from Europe consist of three chronicles.* Written within half a century of 
the Crusade,‘ the chronicles describe the attacks on the Jewish communities along the Rhine 
and Moselle by the armies of the People's Crusade and the united efforts of the Jews to 
withstand them. The chronicles narrate how the hordes of the People's Crusade approached 
the cities with Jewish populations (for example, Speyer, Worms, Mainz, Cologne, Trier) 
voicing their intention of killing any Jew who would refuse to be baptised. The Jews, for their 
part, sought protection of their neighbours, as in Worms and Cologne, or — and this was more 
common — of the residing bishop. When the crowds became alarmingly aggressive the Jews 
usually took refuge in the castle of the bishop with their children and their most valuable 
possessions. In most cases, however, the bishops were not able to grant them sufficient 
protection; the castles were stormed and all Jews found alive were massacred. But by that time 
many ofthe Jews had, in fact, already died. For when they realised how hopeless their situation 
was they slaughtered first their children and then themselves so as not to fall into the hands of 
the crusaders. Their suicide is described in heart-rending scenes as a ritual slaughter, and 
reference is made to the ‘Akedd, the binding of Isaac by Abraham.‘ The chroniclers often 
pause in their accounts of the mass-suicides to wonder how God could allow such things to 
happen to his people; divine vengeance is invoked by them upon the oppressors of Israel. The 
Hebrew chronicles are passionate reports of cruel persecution and awesome martyrdom. 

The Hebrew chronicles of the First Crusade are, of course, well-known and have been the 
subject of a great deal of research. But one specific aspect of the sources has been rather 
neglected: the language used by the chroniclers to describe Christianity; and, it is to this 
language that I wish to draw attention. 


In the Hebrew chronicles of the First Crusade hardly an element of the Christian faith is 
portrayed in a neutral way; almost every aspect of Christianity is described in negative terms. 
These negative terms, perhaps best called invectives, were identified to such an extent with the 
notions they supposedly covered that they were simply employed instead of these notions. 
Thus the chronicles do not speak of baptism but of their [the Christians'] stench,’ nor of 
Christians but, for example, of the errants, the unclean uncircumcised, or Edóm.* Christianity is 
known, for instance, simply as error.? Jesus is almost never designated by his name but called an 
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abhorred offshoot, a bastard, a son of a menstruating woman, a son of lechery," trampled corpse," their 
[the Christians’] detestable thing,'* the desecrated and detestable hanged one, son of mhoredom,'? and 
other things too. Church buildings are described as houses of idolatry;'* the Holy Sepulchre as 
the house or grave of their [the Christians’] idolatry.'* 

Not surprisingly, the invectives of the chronicles regarding even the holiest of Christian 
beliefs have caused mixed feelings to those familiar with them. To past generations of Jewish 
scholars they were a source of acute embarrassment. Indeed, the Historische Commission fiir 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland which commissioned the edition and German translation of 
the Hebrew Crusade chronicles in 1892 was so afraid these invectives would give offence to 
Christians and arouse anti-Semitic sentiments that it instructed the translator, Baer, not to 
render them into German.!5 The reader of the German translation of the chronicles has, in 
fact, no idea what is actually being said about Christians and their religion." The Commission 
defended its policy by arguing that the invectives were absolutely meaningless. Medieval Jews, 
it said, were wont to use such expressions and did so so mechanically that they gave no thought 
to the meaning of their words. The Commission saw the proof for its argument to lie in the fact 
that in the chronicles Christians who are speaking also use these expressions. For example, in 
one of the chronicles the crusaders are quoted as having said: ‘Behold we are going a long way 
to seek the house of idolatry to avenge ourselves on the Ishmaelites, and behold in our midst are 
Jews whose fathers killed and crucified him [Jesus] without cause. Let us first of all avenge 
ourselves on them and annihilate them from among the nations and the name of Israel will not 
be remembered, or they must be like us and acknowledge the son of a menstruating woman’ .'8 
The Commission pointed out that the chronicler in question of course knew the crusaders 
would never have thus described Jesus or the Holy Sepulchre and argued that the passage 
therefore proved the Jews used the invectives unwittingly.” Even as late as 1957 Baron 
supported the Commission's decision and the reasoning behind it.2° 

In many quarters, however, attitudes to the invectives have changed. The modern translator 
of the chronicles into English, Shlomo Eidelberg, did not follow in the steps of his German 
predecessor and rendered all the invectives into English? In his penetrating book 
Exclusiveness and Toleranz Jacob Katz showed that he could not agree with the Historische 
Commission’s bald statement that the expressions were used by the Jews without awareness of 
their content. Instead, he drew a connection between the crudeness of the language of the 
persecuted and their martyrdom: faced with the choice between apostasy and death, the Jews 
were filled with hatred for the religion which was being forced upon them. ‘In their indignation 
at the attempt to compel them to forsake the only living God in the name of one they thought a 
human nonentity, the martyrs used language that went to excess and was found, by later 
generations, to be unrepeatable.'?? 

I would argue, however, that the use of the invectives of the Crusade chronicles is not fully 
understood when the terms are seen simply as an outlet for rage among the Jewish community 
at the time of severe persecution. This can hardly be their full story because the invectives do 
not constitute a feature peculiar to the Crusade chronicles. Invectives such as these are an 
element of all types of Jewish literature throughout the Middle Ages. Indeed, a century ago, 
Leopold Zunz compiled lists containing anti-Gentile expressions found in Hebrew liturgical 
writings ofthe Middle Ages.? Gustaf Dalman, too, published a number of invectives by which 
Jesus was designated in medieval Jewish prayers. His examples date from the tenth to the 
fifteenth centuries.” Precisely because invectives against Christianity were a common feature 
of Jewish medieval writings, I would argue, in antithesis to the reasoning of the Historische 
Commission für Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland and its followers, that the pejorative 
expressions had a specific function to play in determining the attitudes of medieval Jews to the 
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Christian world in which they lived. By examining the source of a selection of the invectives of 
the chronicles ofthe First Crusade I shall attempt to show what that function might have been. 


The origin of most of the invectives of the Hebrew chronicles of the First Crusade 
concerning Jesus must be traced to the early stages of confrontation between Judaism and 
Christianity, when the Jews composed an alternative version of the Gospels.** The Jewish 
story of the life and works of Jesus, the so-called Tóledót Yes, “History of Jesus’, dates, at the 
latest, to circa the year 200.2 Having apparently been handed down orally for generations it 
was committed to writing in the fourth, or fifth, century, presumably in Aramaic.?? 

The Tóledót Yes was constructed along the lines of the Gospels, but it distorted every report 
on Jesus it possibly could. Besides the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the New Testament 
Apocrypha and other ancient sources were used in its compilation. Additionally, the Téledot 
Yes abounds in popular motifs, and stories which run parallel to stories about Jesus in the 
Talmud.28 The Tóledót Yešû was well-known — not only by Jews, as the indignant ninth-century 
letters of Archbishops Agobard and Amulo of Lyons prove?? — and was handed down from 
generation to generation. 

The Téledôt Yešû opens with the illegitimate birth of Yesü nine months after his mother had 
been seduced one night during the period of her monthly uncleanliness. The tale continues by 
portraying Yesü's adult life as the life of a sorcerer. All Yesü's powers are traced to the 
knowledge he surreptitiously acquired of how the Ineffable Name of God was to be 
pronounced. The possessor of this knowledge was believed to have immeasurable power 
including the capacity to raise the dead and to animate figures of clay. Yesü claims to be the 
Messiah. After many strange adventures during which he gathers a great following, Yes is 
taken prisoner and maltreated cruelly before being put to death by hanging. The story carries 
on to relate how someone quickly removes Yesü's body from his grave to forestall his disciples 
from stealing it in order to claim the empty grave as proof that he had risen from the dead. 
Finally, to eradicate any doubt about his death, the corpse is dragged through the streets of 
Jerusalem for everyone to see.?? 

Not all surviving manuscripts of the Tóledót Yeii have the same contents. Indeed, the 
manuscript transmission of the tale is so faulty that it is extremely difficult to determine what 
material is contained at the various stages of its development.?' But the short summary just 
given contains four points which are consistent elements of the 76ledôt Yeÿü in all its known 
versions. The points are the illegitimate birth of Yesû, his sorcery, his maltreatment after 
having been taken prisoner and the removal of his body from the grave;*? and, they prompt 
ideas why the tale was told. The points all concern important moments of the life of Jesus: his 
birth, ministry, passion and resurrection; and they challenge them; indeed, they constitute a 
total negation of Christian teaching. The most basic Christian notions about Christ were 
twisted into a bizarre tale mocking the Christian faith and those who upheld it. The message 
for those who told the story and listened to it was plainly that Christianity had by no means 
supplanted Judaism and that the Jewish faith was as valid as it always had been.** 

Knowledge of the Tüledôt Yesi readily explains the meaning of the invectives of the Hebrew 
Crusade chronicles concerning Jesus. The invectives tainting Jesus’ descent (son of lechery, 
bastard, son of a menstruating woman etc.) reflect the tale’s version of the circumstances of his 
birth. Those stressing his death and the state of his dead body (hanged one, trampled corpse etc.) 
mirror the Tóledót's passages on Yesü's execution and the desecration of his body. The 
invectives censuring Jesus as being despicable and unclean (their detestable thing etc.) can be 
linked to the message conveyed by the Téledôt that Jesus was not the Lord's Anointed but a 
blasphemous sorcerer. If Jesus was a sorcerer, the instruments of his veneration and the 
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buildings in which it takes place are idolatrous, and those who worship him unclean. Thus many 
of the other invectives concerning baptism, church buildings, Christendom in general, and 
also the Holy Sepulchre, are intelligible, though some of those invectives come from different 
sources. The references, for instance, to error to denote Christianity and the likening of 
Christians to Edóm are not of Tóledót provenance but are a continuation of talmudic-midrashic 
tradition.** 

Thus is would appear that the invectives concerning Jesus were part of a conscious effort by 
medieval Jewry to resist the claims made by the Church that the Messiah had come and that 
Jews were wrong not to recognise him. The 76/edôt Yešû and the invectives emerging from it 
show a way in which the Jews formulated their rejection of Christ. No doubt the absurd Toledot 
and the invectives reminiscent of it bolstered their spirits in the endeavour to keep their 
numbers intact in the face of Christian efforts to convert them. 


In discussing the willingness of the Jews of the Rhineland to suffer martyrdom in 1096 
rather than convert Katz stresses the importance of the loyalty of the individual Jew to his 
religious tradition and emphasises that this tradition was a sine qua non of the existence and 
continuance of the Jewish community as a whole.’ Indeed, Jewish religious tradition 
encompassed a great deal more than a set of beliefs concerning God and a code of moral 
behaviour; it was a way of life governing every aspect of day to day existence with a multitude of 
rules and regulations. Moreover, Jewish festivals and prayers constantly reminded Jews of 
their own past and the rôle of their community in the span of Jewish history. Historical events, 
especially those from the times of the Bible, were remembered and relived; hope of a speedy 
ingathering of the dispersed and future nationhood was effectively instilled. A very special, 
almost mystical, conception of the relationship between every Jewish community, consisting of 
its individual members, and the God of Israel existed.” The martyrs, themselves, were 
convinced that their souls would join those of the saints of Israel in the world to come. In an 
attempt to discover the purpose of their cruel suffering, the chroniclers eulogised the martyrs 
as an élite chosen by God to atone for the past sins of Israel; their assignment was to create a 
fund of good will for the generations coming after them.?" 

Although the adherence of individual Jews to their religious tradition and the distinctive 
nature of that tradition were of tremendous importance for the preservation of a corporate 
Jewish identity, more was needed to assure Jews of their survival as a group, both in times of 
crisis and in times of relative calm. The Jews were a group constituting a small minority in what 
was, from the eleventh century onwards, an increasingly monolithic society dominated by one 
religion. 'There were ever present forces encouraging them to change their ways and to 
conform to the customs and beliefs of the majority of the population. A positive stance against 
the Christian religion, which was being thrust upon them, was necessary; and, it was, as we 
have seen, taken. 

The Tóledót Yesá is a very illuminating example of how medieval Jews fought the Christian 
claim that Jesus is the Messiah. By telling and retelling the tale the Jews could hope to forestall 
any effect Christian missionary activity might have on any member of their group tempted to 
be impressed by the message of the Gospels.” The tale would be of special use to relatively 
simple Jews who would not be well-versed in polemic theology. In the early thirteenth century 
— probably in part as a reaction to the series of persecutions suffered by then — the so-called 
Sefer Hasidim, ‘Book of the Pious (or the Pietists)’, was compiled in Germany by Rabbi Judah 
he-Hasid (‘the Pious’). In this composition, Rabbi Judah exhorts his followers to keep a 
distance from anything and anybody which are in any sense connected with the Christian 
religion. *A Jew must not be found alone with a non-Jew."? "The Jew should not go near a 
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church, and if he builds a house next to one, the windows should not be placed opposite it.’*° 
‘Young children must not be sung to sleep to the sound of Christian melodies.'*' But that 
complete severence with Christian society was impossible is proved by the passages in the 
book giving guidance on the necessary contacts between Jews and Christians. Another 
example of Jewish consciousness is the emergence of textbooks of anti- Christian arguments to 
be used by Jews in religious disputations with Christians. These books were of great value for, 
increasingly, from the twelfth century onwards, Jewish-Christian disputations were ceasing to 
be free discussions. Often they were staged to humiliate the Jewish participants.* One such 
textbook is the Nizahón Vetus, ‘the Old Polemic’, of the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century which is an anthology of all the arguments a Jew would need in order to hold his own in 
a discussion with a Christian.^* 

The Tóledót Yes and textbooks like the Nizahôn Vetus, and even the Sefer Hasidim did not 
preclude contact or good feeling between individual Jews and Christians. In the same way, 
notwithstanding the mass of anti-Jewish polemic of the Church, individual Christians could 
appreciate the Jews they knew. In the centuries of the existence of these works there were 
social, economic and intellectual relations between members of both groups. But these 
writings and others like them do reflect, in differing degrees, depending on the socio-political 
climate in which they were written and consulted, the reaction of Jews to the religious 
pressures put upon them by the Communitas Christi. They mirror some of the efforts of the 
Jews to keep their group together by consolidating their defences against the forces 
threatening the continued existence of a corporate Jewish identity.“ 

Less tangible than the above-named works are the anti-Christian invectives of the Hebrew 
chronicles of the First Crusade. We have seen that the invectives concerning Jesus have their 
origin in the Téledét Yes and we have argued that they served the Jews in the same way as the 
Tôledôt. But, I think, the invectives were, sui generis, even more effective than that bizarre tale. 

The evidence available from Jewish-Christian disputations teaches us exactly what Jews 
found so hard to believe about Jesus. They could not accept the belief of a woman conceiving 
and bearing a child and remaining a virgin throughout the process. They could not conceive 
their God demeaning himself to assume the human state, suffering and being killed. They 
could not understand how Christians could claim to be monotheists while professing a God of 
three persons.“ These points are precisely the central points of the invectives against Jesus of 
the chronicles, making the invectives summary rebuttals of the disputed tenets of the Christian 
religion. By means of that terseness which the 7óledót Yest of course lacked, and above all by 
their constant, at times seemingly mindless, repetition, invectives like these could serve the 
Jews all the better because they were, as it were, day-to-day reminders of the most damning 
arguments they had in store against the Christian faith. For few features of Christian teaching 
about Jesus were allowed to stand on their own; with few exceptions allusions to it were 
couched in these abusive terms.’ The invectives would seem to have kept the Jews constantly 
on the alert for what for them were the basic incongruities of the Christian faith. Thus, they 
could function as an arsenal for the Jews in their resistance to the ceaseless attempts made by 
Christians to convert them. Without an understanding of the place of anti-Christian invectives 
in medieval Jewish-Christian relations, some central issues of the Hebrew chronicles of the 
First Crusade cannot be properly preceived.** 


Clare Hall, Cambridge 
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Medieval Charters as a Source for the 
History of the Crusades 


Giles Constable 


THIS PAPER is based on evidence gathered over many years, beginning with some research 
on the Second Crusade in a seminar directed by the late Professor R.L. Wolff in the autumn of 
1951.' I noticed at that time the number of references to the crusades especially in French 
charters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. I started to gather them and have continued to 
do so over the years, mostly in the course of other research and with no particular object in 
mind. In time I found that I had enough material not only for the article on the financing of the 
crusades, which appeared in the Festschrift for Joshua Prawer,? but also for this paper, in which 
I shall consider the light that charters can throw on the history of the crusades in general. 

It would be difficult, except on a regional basis, to set out looking for material of this type, 
since it is scattered through an enormous number of charters, of which I have looked at only a 
tiny fraction. Almost every medieval cartulary includes material relating in some way or 
another to the crusades. I have concentrated on the eleventh and twelfth centuries and on 
references to Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulchre, and the Holy Land, so that the focus here is on 
the crusades to the East. There is also material on crusading in Spain and eastern Europe and 
against the Albigensians and dissident groups in the West, and also on the background to the 
crusading movement, which I shall consider briefly, and its influence. The conclusions 
presented here are therefore both tentative and miscellaneous. Some of them are also rather 
obvious, since the value of crusading charters lies primarily in their contribution not to factual 
knowledge but to our understanding of how the crusades were seen by those who participated 
in them. They do not tell the whole story, but the story they tell is not found in other types of 
sources. 

Scholars must be on their guard, however, against forged and interpolated charters relating 
to the crusades. As long ago as the seventeenth century, and perhaps earlier, noble (and 
would-be noble) families wanted crusaders as ancestors. Forgers were found to satisfy this 
demand, which was vastly stimulated in the nineteenth century by the decision of King Louis 
Philippe to include in the Salle des Croisades at Versailles the names of all French families 
whose members went on crusades. Literally thousands of crusading charters were forged at 
that time, often by the simple means of inserting a new name into an authentic text and then 
copying it as an alleged original, which was sometimes skilful enough to take in impartial 
experts.? Isolated charters referring to crusaders must therefore be regarded with suspicion, 
especially if the crusaders bear the names of still-existing families.* I have tried to avoid them 
here and have used principally charters found in cartularies, which are less easily tampered 
with. But even if a few of the documents cited here are forgeries, the validity of the general 
conclusions, which do not rest on individual charters, would not be seriously affected. 

Crusading charters have in the past been used principally by genealogists and by local 
historians, whose inspiration is regional patriotism. The Academy of Besancon in 1767 
offered a prize for the best essay on the role played by nobles from the Franche-Comté in the 
crusades, and the nineteenth century saw a flood of works concerned with the crusaders from 
almost every part of Europe.* Most of these works are on a scholarly level with Verdi's 7 
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Lombardi alla Prima Crociata, but they include some serious works, above all the list of German 
pilgrims and crusaders compiled by the great crusading historian Reinhold Róhricht." There 
are useful sections on crusading charters in the introductions to the editions of several 
cartularies, notably the cartulary of St Peter at Chartres, citing twenty-four crusading sales, 
donations, and foundations, and the cartulary of Molesme, with twenty-two crusading 
charters from 1096 to 1218.° There are scholarly sections on crusaders in several recent 
regional studies,’ but these are usually more concerned with the history of the region than of 
the crusades. 

Some works on individual crusades have also made use of charter evidence. What little is 
known about the efforts to launch a crusade in 1150 comes in part from charters,'? and the 
case for the alleged crusade from Mayenne in 1158 rests entirely on a single charter, which 
was probably forged in the seventeenth century by a supposed descendant of one of the 
participants.'! Only recently have charters begun to be used as a more general source of 
crusading history by some scholars. Among these are Paul Rousset and John Cowdrey in their 
works on the First Crusade and the Riley-Smiths, who included two charters, one from St 
Peter at Chartres and the other from Aureil, in their book on The Crusades: Idea and Reality.’ 
The picture of the crusades still presented in most history books, however, and also in 
specialised works, owes very little to evidence from charters. 

The most important sections of a crusading charter seen from this point of view are not the 
witness-list, which interests local historians and genealogists, but the arenga, or general 
statement of principle, and the specific circumstances in which the charter was issued, usually 
the proximate departure of a crusader for Jerusalem or the Holy Sepulchre. The dating clause 
may also refer to a crusade or pilgrimage. Fulk Nera of Anjou in the early eleventh century 
dated several of his charters with references to his pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and a century 
later the charters of William of Aquitaine are dated ‘eodem ... anno ab Hierosolimis regresso’ 
and ‘eius recessionis ab Ierosolymis anno primo’. An exceptionally elaborate dating clause is 
found in a charter of the abbot of Werden in 1148, 


at the time and in the year that the universitas Christianorum made the expedition to Jerusalem 
marvellous more by its start than its end, when the lord King Conrad of the Romans and the lord King 
Louis of the Franks led and followed so great a multitude.'* 


Even a brief passage like this tells us something about the attitude towards the Second 
Crusade, which indeed began better than it ended. There may also be an implied slur in the 
description of the two kings as both *ducentibus aut sequentibus’. The reference to ‘the 
university of Christians’, which I have found in no other crusading charter, is interesting, as is 
the phrase *Hierosolimam expeditionem', which implies both a pilgrimage and a military 
undertaking. 

In this paper I shall discuss four questions: What? Who? How? and Why? First, what was a 
crusade or, rather, a crusader, and what did contemporaries think the crusaders were doing? 
Second, who were they? Third, what practical arrangements did they make for their journeys? 
And fourth, why did they go? This last question will bring us almost full circle, since why they 
went is closely related to what they thought they were doing. The variety and levels of motives 
lie at the heart of the historical puzzle posed by the crusades. 

With regard to the first question, the evidence of the charters shows that most crusaders in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whatever the popes and other planners of the crusades said, 
thought that they were going on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem or the Holy Sepulchre and that as a 
result they would please God and win remission from punishment and salvation in the next 
world. Only very gradually did there emerge a sense of specific purpose and obligation which 
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set apart the three great expeditions which figure in the chronicles and to which later scholars 
gave the names of the First, Second, and Third Crusades, but which are almost 
indistinguishable in the charters from the countless individual undertakings and smaller 
expeditions stretching back in an unbroken continuum to the early days of Christianity and 
continuing during the first century of crusading. 

This tradition of pilgrimage to the Holy Land is the essential background, as many scholars 
have stressed, to the crusades and figures prominently in charters. Great and small alike went 
to Jerusalem. People like the abbot of St Albinus at Angers, who went in 988, the count of 
Angers, Guy I of Laval, the bishop of Le Mans, and the Countess Hildegard — to mention 
pilgrims from only one area of France in the first half of the eleventh century!5 — set an 
example, recorded in their charters, that lesser folk followed. When William of Sadroe wanted 
to go to Jerusalem in 1031/60, he borrowed five shillings from the monks of Vigeois, secured 
by some land which he could recover if he returned;!5 and the abbey of the Trinity at Vendôme 
in 1074 gave a good pack-animal to Gilorius ‘when he was about to set out as a pilgrim’. 
Later in the eleventh century, but still probably before the Council of Clermont, the aged 
bishop of Leictoure declared in a speech to the canons of St Sernin at Toulouse that, ‘I wish to 
go to Jerusalem on account of my sins’. 

'The majority of crusading charters, including those clearly associated with the great 
expeditions of 1096, 1147, and 1188, continued to use this language of pilgrimage. The 
standard terms were adire, aggredere, ire, pergere, petere, and proficere either to Jerusalem or, more 
rarely, to the Holy Sepulchre. Sometimes the journey was called an iter or via to Jerusalem, 
which is used both as a noun and as an adjective, as in the charter of the abbot of Werden, or 
simply a desire for Jerusalem (volens Hierusalem or voluntas de Hierusalem). A pious phrase is 
sometimes added, like orationis gratia, pia devotione, or pro peccatis meis. 'Roused by the example 
of those wishing to save their souls' appears in a charter for Cluny in 1096; *for the sake of 
penance and satisfaction” in a charter for Josaphat before 1130; and 'stung by fear and love of 
God’ in one for St Maxentius in 1142/9."° Peregre, as in the charter of Gilorius cited above, or 
peregrinandi desiderium might be added to make clear that the journey was a pilgrimage. The 
references are normally very brief, and the type of more elaborate descriptions which will be 
cited below are found in only a small minority of crusading charters. 

The military character ofthe journey is mentioned in a few of the early crusading charters, 
but usually as a secondary factor. The scribes of Marmoutiers were exceptional in including a 
reference to the army in several charters, like that of 1096 describing a crusader *who wished 
shortly to go to Jerusalem with the army of Christians going against the pagans’.”° A reference 
to the fighting is also occasionally found in a later charter, like that of 1100 for St Benignus at 
Dijon: 

When, after the holy city of Jerusalem was captured by the Christians, an innumerable multitude of all 
men went there with burning love and desire, a certain excellent knight (optimus miles) named Milo ..., 
roused by the divine fire to perform good works, wished by that journey to complete what he had long 
desired.” 


There is no evidence that this ‘innumerable multitude’ of pilgrims who went to Jerusalem after 
the First Crusade regarded their journeys as different in character from those of their 
predecessors in 1096. Milo’s emphasis was on the religious elements of love and desire, good 
works, and pilgrimage, which the capture of Jersualem had made possible. 

Charters occasionally mention a vow. Hugh of Toucy, whom we shall meet again, 
prepared to go to Jerusalem again after his first attempt, in the late eleventh century, failed, ‘in 
order to fulfill his vow, since he seemed to be greatly disturbed (dubitare) about his return’.?3 
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According to a Cluniac charter of 1106/7, a mill which had previously been mortgaged to the 
abbey was sold when, ‘After a little time, [the owner] Joceran decided and made a vow to go to 
Jerusalem”. A few years before, in 1100, Stephen of Neublens issued an interesting charter 
for Cluny: 

In view of the multitude of my sins and of the Piety, gentleness, and mercy of our lord Jesus Christ, Who 

though rich became poor for our sake, I decided to give back to Him something for all those things that 


He gave to unworthy me. I therefore decided to go to Jerusalem, where God the man wasseen and kept 
company with men, and to ‘adore in the place where His feet stood’ (Ps. 131:7). 


Stephen made his decision known to Abbot Hugh of Cluny, who imposed ‘the sign of 
salvation’ of the cross on his shoulder and a ring on his finger. He entered into association with 
the monks and received the right to liturgical commemoration if he died en route (in hac via). 
At the end of the charter he added, ‘Although I did this especially for the sake of my soul, I 
received from the lord Artaldus [dean of Lourdon] fifty shillings and two excellent mules’.?5 

The crusading cross is mentioned by Robert of Rheims and Baldric of Bourgeuil in their 
accounts of Pope Urban II’s preaching of the crusade at Clermont,” and Carl Erdmann in his 
classic study of The Origin of the Idea of Crusade wrote that, ‘Medieval history offers no earlier 
example of a company of laymen adopting a distinctive emblem for their clothing’.?” This 
charter of 1100, however, and others which I shall cite later, show that the cross was a mark of 
individual pilgrimage to Jerusalem as well as of collective undertakings called by the pope. It is 
mentioned only rarely in charters of the first half of the twelfth century. By the middle of the 
century, however, the cross was beginning to be specifically associated with crusading, and it is 
found in several charters concerned with the Second Crusade.2* In 1146, Maurice of Glons, 
‘armed with the sign of the cross and ready to travel to Jerusalem’, gave up a fief he held from 
St James at Liège.” The following year Arnold Seschaves made a grant to St Peter at 
Angouléme ‘when he was about to set out for Jerusalem [and] the cross had been taken'.?? In 
the long arenga to his charter, however, he still stressed the primarily personal and familial 
nature of his journey: 

I Arnold Seschaves, being solicitous for the salvation of the souls of. myself and my parents and mindful 
that on the Last Day, when at the advent of our lord Jesus Christ all men must rise again with their 
bodies and be ready to account for their deeds, those who did good deeds will go to eternal life but those 
[who did] evil deeds [will go] to eternal fire, in order that my lord the blessed Peter, to whom God gave 
the power of binding and loosing and the keys to the celestial kingdom, may deign to open the doors of 
the celestial kingdom to myself and my father and my mother and other ancestors of. my family, gave him 
my land at La Groux. 

As the century progressed the marks of crusading took on a more formal character and the 
obligations became more solemn. Failure to fulfill a crusading vow was a serious matter. When 
William the Fat of Albemarle was unable to go to Jerusalem, as he had vowed, ‘owing to his age 
and the weight of his body’, he was allowed as a substitute to found the abbey of Meaux, after 
he had consulted with Adam of Fountains, later the first abbot of Meaux, and with Bernard of 
Clairvaux and received the permission of Pope Eugene III?! When Walter of Valmondois 
could not go to Jerusalem in 1164/9, ‘owing to various impediments that happened to him’, he 
consulted successively with a monk of Pontoise, the dean of Meulan, and the archbishop of 
Rouen, who said that ‘the petition was indeed great but who mercifully considered the 
greatness of the lord Walter’s impediments’ and allowed him to make a grant to Pontoise in 
lieu of his vow.*? 

When Sebrand Chabot wanted to go to Jerusalem in 1146/87, he received the staff and 
wallet of a pilgrim ‘before God and the relics of the saints’ in the church of St Nicholas at 
Absie, while in England William of Qby in 1153/64 ‘proposed to visit the sepulchre of the 
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Lord when the sign of the cross of the Lord had been taken’ 33 Though there was still no single 
symbol for going on a crusade, and the cross was still taken by individual pilgrims, the term 
cruce signatus, first as two words and later as one, was increasingly used in charters towards the 
end of the century. In a charter for Longueville in about 1189 a cleric gave his house and lands 
to the monks for three years ‘at the time master Andrew of Auffray and other crusaders 
(crusiati) undertook the journey to Jerusalem’.** In another charter from Longueville of the 
same date, a crusader informed the aged King Henry II that he had taken the cross ‘with your 
permission' and that he had mortgaged his lands for three years in order to raise the money to 
pay for his journey.?5 

By the end of the century, a crusader was someone who had taken the cross to go to 
Jerusalem, accepted the obligations of a special type of pilgrimage, and who was beginning to 
be called a crusader. He usually expected to be away for three years, financed his journey by 
mortgaging his property, and for this needed, at least in some regions, the permission of his 
lord. He would have to give satisfaction if for any reason he was unable to go. The charters 
gave no evidence, however, that he differed in any essential respect from other pilgrims, or that 
he was required to go with any army or to fight the pagans, though many of them did. A 
crusader named Garin was described in a charter of Montiéramey in 1203 as crucesignatus 
‘until he returns from his pilgrimage to Jerusalem’ 2° Garin may have fought the Saracens or 
participated, as many men from Champagne did, in the attack on Constantinople in 1204, or 
he may have gone peacefully to Jerusalem. In the charter, the cross still appears essentially as a 
mark of pilgrimage, and crusaders still regarded themselves primarily as pilgrims. 

This brings me to the question: Who were the crusaders? The answer found in the charters 
is almost anyone who could afford, and a number who could not afford, to go to Jerusalem. 
Charters are by their nature concerned with property, especially church property, and do not 
support the view that the crusades were primarily a movement of the poor, except perhaps in a 
spiritual sense, or of the laity.” The appeal of the crusades seems to have been universal, 
crossing the boundaries of rank, wealth, position, sex, and even, in the Childrens’ Crusade, 
age, though I have found no references to child crusaders in twelfth-century charters. Pope 
Urban II in his preaching of the crusade at Clermont stressed the participation of fighting 
men, according to Robert of Rheims, but he did not exclude the aged and infirm or even 
women, priests, and clerics, provided they went with the proper escorts and permissions.?* 
According to Fulcher of Chartres, Urban said that, ‘On this matter, not I but the Lord exhorts 
you, the proclaimers of Christ [that is, the preachers], to persuade by frequent edicts 
addressed to the people of whatever order, both horsemen and foot-soldiers, both rich and 
poor, to bring timely help to the Christians in order to exterminate that evil race from the 
regions of our peoples’.*? 

The appeal of pilgrimage to women in the Middle Ages is well known. I have already 
mentioned Hildegard of Anjou in 1045, but she, like Eleanor of Aquitaine a century later, was 
a great lady and probably a law unto herself. A number of women went on the First Crusade, 
including one nun, five wives, and many camp-followers, but there is no evidence that any of 
them were crusaders in their own right. The only woman known to have taken the cross herself 
is Emerias of Alteias, who is known from a charter of 1098 saying that she 'raised the cross on 
her right shoulder' and asked Bishop Isnarnus of Toulouse to bless her plan to go to 
Jerusalem. The bishop was clearly taken aback by her request and said ‘that it would be better 
for her to build a house in honour of God so that the poor of Christ might be received’. 
Eventually he persuaded her to restore and endow the monastery of St Orens rather than go to 
Jerusalem, but her example shows that at least one woman formally took the cross.*! 
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John of Hessle issued in 1190/1 ‘in obsidione Acre'.** Most of these individuals were little 
men, of whom we should like to know more, such as *Harding of Oxford, who went to 
Jerusalem and died there’ and whose grant of two houses in Oxford to the abbey of Eynsham 
was confirmed by Henry I in 1109.5 Men like this, obscure to us but not unknown in their own 
time, doubtless formed the backbone of the crusading movement. 

Clerics also participated, both with and without the permission of their superiors.“ A monk 
of St Amande-de-Boixe wrote to the bishop of Angouléme that a local priest had gone to 
Jerusalem with the count of Poitou, leaving his church without a pastor, and the bishop replied 
that the monk should take care of the church until a replacement could be found.*5 The 
earliest reference to the arrangement by which clerics could keep their benefices, and if 
necessary mortgage them, for three years while they were on crusade, which the Fourth 
Lateran Council incorporated into canon law, is found in a charter from St Martin-des- 
Champs in 1127/31.*5 The sacristan Agnes Marcella of the convent of Our Lady at Saintes 
gave her son, a cleric named Robert, twenty shillings in return for some tithes *when he wanted 
to go to Jerusalem’ in 1166.47 

Peter the Hermit was not the only hermit to hear the siren call of Jerusalem. The abbey of St 
Sulpicius at Bourges had a dependency at Chaumes which Abbot Odo, according to a charter 
of about 1100, had given to a hermit named Ebrardus ‘in order that he might honestly perform 
the service of God there for the love of God as long as he lived’. 

After a long time, Ebrardus, wishing to go to Jerusalem, wanted to inform the Abbot Tevinus ... and the 
other monks of the change in his life in order that the place and church and the things that were there 
would not be deserted. 


He therefore arranged for a monk named Amulf to come to Chaumes. ‘And afterwards 
Ebrardus went to Jerusalem and the monk of St Sulpicius remained peacefully there [at 
Chaumes].’48 

Crusaders usually travelled in groups, or with at least a few companions, and some 
information about the nature of these groups is found in charters. Many men went with their 
lords, and others with their relations. Three charters from Uzerche in 1095-97 refer 
respectively to a father, son, and a relative ‘who went to Jerusalem for the sake of prayer’, to a 
father and two sons *who went at the same time to Jerusalem’, and to two brothers — a knight 
and a priest — who ‘went to Jerusalem for this first time’.5° The first members of the famous 


crusaders, like these brothers, went to Jerusalem more than once.*? 

Most frequently, however, crusaders went with their neighbours, and the charters contain 
many references to local groups. A good example is a charter of Archbishop Humbert of 
Besancon in about 1150, saying that when Bartholomew of Cicon fell ill in Jerusalem he 
promised to restore a mill, seven serfs, and some other property *which he had wickedly taken 
from the church of Mouthier-St-Pierre’. After he recovered and came home, he apparently 
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thought better of his promise, and four companions who had witnessed the division of his 
property in Jerusalem were summoned before the archbishop to give evidence. They were 
Carbo of Bretigny, brother Raimbald of the Temple in Jerusalem, Peter of Cléron, and 
Garbilius of Scey. They gave evidence concerning Bartholomew's grant, and the archbishop 
confirmed it with this charter.*? Here is evidence that five men from the same region were 
together in Jerusalem and could be brought together after they returned home.5* 

Crusading was a risky business, and there was a constant possibility of dying not only in 
battle but also from disease, accident, and, no doubt, sheer hardship and exhaustion. A careful 
examination of crusading charters would give a more accurate idea than other sources of the 
proportion of crusaders who died.55 My impression is that more died in the late eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries than later, but this may be because fewer deaths were recorded in 
charters, not because crusading became safer. Charter evidence Suggests that as many died 


and the other half until he repaid the money and the value of a mule given him when he left.5? 
Some crusaders made provision for their burial, like William of Auvergne, who specified in a 
charter for St Andrew at Clermont that 

If we happen to die in the war against the Saracens, or in some other way outside the kingdom of France 


and his duchy, we wish and direct that the abbot and community will seek our body and have it brought 
to our church.** 


Itis hard to tell in these charters whether the crusader had in mind that he would die or that 
he would stay away, but sometimes the distinction is explicit. Achard of Montmerle in a 
charter for Cluny in 1096 made provision for if he died on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, if he 
decided to stay there, or if he returned.’ He clearly foresaw the Possibility of making a career 
for himself in the Holy Land, and it may be that some crusaders disposed of all their property 
at home with this object in view. To the recipient it probably did not make much difference 
why the grantor did not return, and many charters have built into them what may be called 
Enoch Arden clauses, guaranteeing the recipient's full possession after a certain number of 
years. Two brothers who mortgaged their lands to Chézery in 1147 agreed to lose all claim to it 
after seven years, 

Churches and monasteries benefitted not only from the deaths of crusaders but also from 
vows made at moments of danger. The future monk and saint Adjutor of Tiron swore to give 
some property to the Mary Magdalene when he was caught in a Muslim ambush near Antioch 
on the First Crusade.‘ Waleran of Worcester founded the abbey of La Valasse on account of a 
vow made when he was shipwrecked on his way back from the Second Crusade, and Vézelay 
benefited from a vow made by William of Nevers during a shipwreck, also while returning 
from the Second Crusade. These three examples come from chronicles and saints’ lives, but 
parallel instances, like the Promise of Bartholomew of Cicon when he was ill in Jerusalem, are 
found in charters. 

Many charters show the desire of the crusaders for protection and help from God and the 
saints during their journeys, and for liturgical support. Viscount Gisbert of Dijon made ‘the 
glorious protomartyr Stephen a participant in my earthly inheritance’ in return for his 
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protection while he went to Jerusalem in 1145.5* In 1147, when Bishop Reginbert of Passau 
went *to Jerusalem in the obedience of that catholic and Christian army', he made a grant to 
the chapter of his cathedral ‘so that God and Our Lord may guide our journey in the way of 
peace and salvation and bring us some time to that celestial Jerusalem”. Duke Ottokar of 
Styria in 1150 made provision for the monks of Garsten to celebrate mass daily for a year 
commending his journey to Jerusalem to God, and after his death to celebrate again for the 
salvation of his soul.% Provisions for liturgical protection of this sort were less common than 
those for liturgical commemoration of dead crusaders,” but departing crusaders often 
entered into confraternities and associations with religious houses, like Stephen of Neublens 
with Cluny, for the good of their souls. 

Crusades were expensive as well as risky, and my third question is concerned with the 
practical arrangements mentioned in charters, which throw more light on the financing of the 
crusades than any other type of source. The best single account is in a composite charter from 
Fleury, which was apparently drawn up soon after the events in 1147 which it describes.® It is 
divided into three parts. The first dealt with the people who came to the abbey seeking help 


at the time a great famine afflicted all of Gaul so greatly that many nobles and others who were once rich 
went to foreign parts and distant lands owing to the unbearable necessity of hunger, since they were 
ashamed to beg after all their possessions were sold or divided. 


In order to support between five and seven hundred people a day ‘for some time’, the monks 
decided to take about forty marks worth of silver from the crucifix. Second, 

Louis king of France and duke of Aquitaine [was] about to go to Jerusalem as a pilgrim in order with 

God’s help to protect and set free the Christians who lived there and were oppressed by many attacks 

from the Saracens. In order to carry out this work of God, he extracted many things from the treasures 

of the churches in his realm, [and] he asked from the venerable Abbot Macharius of this church of 


Fleury that, since he was in charge of so great a church and was counted among the greatest nobles of all 
France, he should prepare for him a thousand marks of silver. 


Macharius replied that this was more than his abbey could afford in view of its recent 
difficulties, the failure of the vineyards for seven years, and the exactions of the king and his 
men. Louis therefore reduced his demand first to five hundred and then to the equivalent of 
about four hundred marks, which Macharius, recognising ‘that it was not right to resist the 
king longer’, agreed to find. To raise the money the monks decided to use ‘two silver 
candelabra of marvellous workmanship’ and a censer of gold, on condition that it would be 
replaced by one of equal value within three years.” 

At the same time, the document continues in the third part, the monks were approached in 
chapter by ‘Joscerand the mayor of this town, who wished to journey as a pilgrim with the king, 
and Geoffrey, the lord abbot’s butler, and Guido Belini and Adelard de Porta, who were ready 
to go to Jerusalem’ and wanted to mortgage ‘the things they held of us’ for five years. The abbot 
and monks agreed to grant this request on condition 

that the revenues deriving from the gages, both for their support and for the service owing to us, will for 
five years be considered ours for whatever we wish to do in this house and that, if they have not returned 


after five years, or if they die, all the revenues ... will be ours so long as they or their successors are unable 
to redeem them, as is contained in the charters written about this.” 


Joscerand received twenty-seven pounds for his positions as mayor and measurer. Godfrey, 
Guido, and Adelard received thirty, ten, and ten pounds respectively for their fiefs. 

Ihave cited this charter at length, both here and in my article on financing crusades, because 
of its exceptional interest for the history of the crusades and as a specific example of the kind of 
information charters can provide. No other source known to me gives as clear a picture of the 
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social and economic situation in central France immediately before the Second Crusade, of 
the king's demands and the negotiations between him and the abbot, of the desire of a group of 
local officials to go to Jerusalem and how they raised money for their journey, and of how the 
monks coped with their various financial problems. While the charter does not say that the 
impoverished nobles who left their homes joined the crusade, it is tempting to think that some 
of them found their way to the Holy Land. 

By the end of the twelfth century the financing of the crusades was to some extent 
institutionalised into specific royal levies and recognised feudal aids. Three charters of the 
counts of Nevers in 1165, 1171, and 1185 refer to the duty of the abbey of St Stephen to 
contribute money when the count married his daughter, went to Jerusalem, or needed 
ransoming."' Lesser folk still had to raise their own funds, however, mostly by mortgaging 
their property. The cost of an individual crusade doubtless varied. Two of the officials at 
Fleury, unless they had other resources, hoped to get by for ten pounds each, and it could 
probably be done for less.” By this time three years was considered the standard period to be 
away, though there is provision in some charters for five, seven, or ten years.” 

Crusaders needed supplies and equipment as well as money, and protection for their 
families, dependents, and lands while they were away. A charter from Aureil before 1100 
provided that the prior and canons would give the donor equipment if he decided to go to 
Jerusalem, "^ and there are many references to horses and mules in crusading charters."5 The 
nuns of Our Lady at Saintes agreed to protect the wife of a departing crusader in 1146.7° Some 
crusaders arranged for members of their families to enter religious houses, and also 
themselves if they returned, perhaps because they had disposed of all their property to pay for 
the crusade. These provisions also expressed the parallel that existed in the minds of 
contemporaries between going to Jerusalem and entering a monastery, since both represented 
a type of religious commitment.” In the late eleventh century a man who had taken some 
property from Marmoutier and who, when ill, had decided to enter the abbey, preferred after 
he recovered ‘to go to Jerusalem rather than to receive the monastic habit (monachatum)’.78 

This brings us to the fourth and most difficult question of why people went on the crusades. 
The difficulty is to estimate the importance of the religious motives that appear so prominently 
in the sources, and especially in charters, in relation to more secular, and less high-minded, 
motives. I have already stressed the expressions of religious love, hope, and fear which are 
found in crusading charters. We have seen the sense of sin and the desire to give to Christ what 
He gave to us in the charter of Stephen of Neublens; the burning love and desire of the knight 
Milo, whom divine fire roused to good works; the desire for salvation for himself and his family 
of Arnold Seschaves; and the interlocking of the earthly and heavenly Jerusalems in the 
charter of Reginbert of Passau. Even a great lord like Odo of Burgundy stressed in a charter 
for St Benignus at Dijon in 1101 that he had undertaken 

the journey to Jerusalem as a penance for my sins. ... Since divine mercy inspired me that owing to the 
enormity of my sins I should go to the Sepulchre of Our Saviour, in order that this offering of my 
devotion might be more acceptable in the sight of God, I decided not unreasonably that I should make 
the journey with the peace of all men and most greatly of the servants of God.” 


In another charter issued at about the same time for Molesme, Odo said that, ‘Roused by 
divine zeal and love of Christianity, he wished to go to Jerusalem with other Christians’. Also 
about this time, according to a charter from Góttweig, a German noble named Wolfker, who 
“decided to go to Jerusalem, wishing to fulfill the evangelical precept, “If any man will come 
after Me”, gave clear expression to the theme of the imitation of Christ than runs through 
early crusading spirituality.*' 
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Good deeds were worthless, however, unless the crusader was at peace with men at home, 
as Duke Odo put it, and especially with the servants of God, that is, monks. Many of the grants 
to religious houses by departing crusaders were to rectify old wrongs as well as to raise money. 
A crusader ‘desiring to go to Jerusalem’ in a charter of the Trinity at Vendôme about 1098, 
‘knew that this journey of God could be of no advantage to him while he possessed this spoil’, 
which he gave back to the abbey.*? ‘When Geoffrey of Bérou decided to go to Jerusalem,’ 
according to a charter of St Peter at Chartres in about 1115, he confirmed his father’s gift to 
the abbey, ‘fearing lest the holiness of this undertaking be fouled by the stain of any fraud’ 5 
And Stephen of Villars in 1139 gave some property to La Platiére ‘lest my effort [in going to 
Jerusalem] should be empty and useless if travelling with hands stained with blood and rapine I 
should die on this journey’.** 

It is easy to discount these pious statements on the grounds that they were composed by 
clerics and did not express the true sentiments of the crusaders themselves. On the level of 
conscious motivation, however, there can be little doubt that most crusaders would have 
agreed with these statements, just as we ourselves mostly accept, and often really believe in, 
the good motives that are attributed to us. Crusaders, furthermore, often made demonstrable 
sacrifices, of themselves and of their property, for the sake of their eternal welfare. The fact 
that we may disagree with this motive, as we may with the unquestioning patriotism that has 
sent millions of men into battle in the twentieth century, is no reason to doubt their sincerity. 
‘Are you so grossly ignorant of human nature,’ asked Dr. Johnson, with his usual common 
sense, ‘as not to know that a man may be very sincere in good principles, without having good 
practice?'55 He was referring to the difference between behaviour and principle, which also 
applies to the crusades, but we know from our own experience not only that good people can 
do bad deeds butalso that various motives, both good and bad, can inspire the same action. 

It is therefore reasonable to look for other reasons for the crusades without denying the 
validity and sincerity of the religious motives of individual crusaders, and in particular to 
distinguish between the plans of the organisers of the crusades, especially Pope Urban II,55 
and the ideas of the crusaders themselves as reflected in their charters. There are several 
references to Urban’s preaching in contemporary charters. The best of these is in the cartulary 
of Sauxillanges, not far from Clermont, where the pope preached. A father and son who 
planned to go to Jerusalem made a gift to the monastery in return for a mule. 


Not long after the time when the barbarian persecution rose up to destroy the liberty of the eastern 
church, an exhorting decree (exhortans decretum) was issued by the pope so that the entire strength and 
faith of the western peoples hastened to assist the destroyed religion." 


Briefer allusions are found in three charters from Le Mans in February 1096, Marcigny in 
1096, and Angers in 1098, of which the first said ‘while Pope Urban preached the journey to 
Jerusalem and came to these parts for the sake of this preaching’, the second was dated ‘in the 
year when Pope Urban II, coming into Aquitaine, moved the army of Christians to repress the 
ferocity of the oriental pagans’, and the third referred to ‘when Pope Urban first moved the 
world to go to Jerusalem’.** 

The value of these references, slight as they are, is enhanced by the fact that all the 
descriptions of Urban’s preaching in other sources were written after the First Crusade and, to 
some extent, in the light of its success.*? The charters show that the essence of his appeal, as it 
was heard in France in the 1090s, was for a general armed pilgrimage to the East in order to 
help the Christians.” There is no reference to the papal indulgence, which has been stressed 
by some historians,” and salvation was to be won by the good deed of the pilgrimage in itself. 
After this, the prime emphasis was on fighting against the pagans, avenging a disgrace to God, 
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freeing the Holy Land, and assisting the eastern church. Riley-Smith has discussed the 
importance of love and honour in the crusades, which were seen as expressing ‘love of one's 
neighbour as well as love of God’ and as ‘a blood feud against those who had harmed members 
of Christ's family’.°? This view is supported by the charters, such as one of 1096 where the 
count of Flanders was said to be ‘about to go to Jerusalem in order to free the church of God 
which has long been crushed by savage nations’,*? and the charter for Cluny, also in 1096, 
where Achard of Montmerle, who wanted to join ‘in the multitudinous and mighty arousal and 
expedition of the Christian people striving to go to Jerusalem in order to fight for God against 
the pagans and Saracens’ and who described himself as ‘roused by this intention and wanting 
to go there armed’.** 

The equation here of exitatio and expeditio and Achard's desire to go to Jerusalem armatus 
reflect the military emphasis of crusader preaching at the time of the First Crusade. This 
charter stands in contrast to that, issued four years later, also for Cluny, of Stephen of 
Neublens, who referred to himself almost apologetically as quamuis miles and as ‘involved in 
the temporal army in the secular habit'. His concern was almost entirely with the state of his 
soul, and his journey to Jerusalem was to relieve the burden of his sins.?5 

The references to military action in twelfth-century crusading charters helped to give shape 
to the emerging idea of crusade. A charter for Charroux in 1100 was dated 


in the second year after the most powerful mounted and foot soldiers of Christ, that is, Duke Godfrey, 
later king of the city of Jerusalem, and with him the most strenuous Count Raymond and many others 
captured the aforesaid holy city by divine power and virtue after a great multitude of Turks and pagans 
had been killed and that most holy place cleansed of their filth.” 


Many charters associated with the Second Crusade mentioned the army and war against the 
pagans. Two charters for Chézery and St Vincent of Mâcon were dated respectively in the year 
*when King Louis of Gaul with a multitude of Franks set forth to attack the Gentiles and to see 
the blessed places of the Jerusalemites' and *when King Louis of France went with a very great 
army to crush the ferocity of the Gentiles and to exalt the eastern church'.?? These charters 
show the distinctive combination of pilgrimage with warfare, both against the pagans and to 
help other Christians, that characterised crusading ideology and became increasingly defined 
as time went on. It appears again in charters associated with the Third Crusade. ‘A very 
vigorous knight named Aimanerius’, according to a charter from La Réole of 1187, 
was roused by the love of the Holy Spirit ... [and] left his hereditary property and went to Jerusalem to 


fight and kill the enemies of the Christian religion and to cleanse the place in which the lord Jesus Christ 
deigned to suffer death for the salvation of the human race.** 


A bellicose note was also struck in the charters of Godescalc of Morialmé, ‘who was filled with 
the celestial desire to go to Jerusalem with the assembly of the faithful in order to free the 
promised land from the hands of the impious’, and of a knight who went to Jerusalem in 1190 
‘ready according to my strength to avenge the injury to God and His holy church'.?? 
Charters by their nature tell us less about the type of secular motives — the political, social, 
and economic troubles at home, and the opportunities for a new life in the East that led Wolff 
to call the crusades a ‘long chronicle of greed, stupidity, treachery, duplicity, and 
incompetence’ and Barraclough to label them ‘the first age of European colonialism'.!*? I have 
mentioned the reference in the Fleury charter to impoverished nobles who left their homes for 
distant lands and other charters showing that the crusaders knew that they might decide to stay 
in the Holy Land. A very few charters include prohibitions to go to Jerusalem, for reasons that 
are not always clear. In an interesting charter for Sauxillanges in 1123, Bernard of Rippa was 
granted societas and familiaritas by the monks, a prebend in each of their houses, and the right 
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to become a monk ‘when God will inspire’. He agreed neither to go to another monastery nor 
to journey to Jerusalem without their permission, perhaps in order to prevent his making 
another disposition of his property.'^' When Chalo of Vivonne ‘rashly dared to take the cross 
for the sake ofa journey to Jerusalem' in 1128 and was forbidden to make the trip by the bishop 
of Poitiers, it was because he was under sentence of excommunication from the pope and was 
probably trying to avoid obligations at home by claiming the privileges of a crusader.'^? 
Contemporaries were fully aware that crusaders took the cross for worldly as well as 

spiritual reasons. A good account of this ‘diverse intention of diverse men’ is found in the 
description of the Second Crusade in the annals of Würzburg. It has been cited before but is 
worth citing again. 

For some men, eager for novelty, went for the sake of learning about strange lands; others, driven by 

want and suffering from hardship at home, were ready to fight not only against the enemies of the cross 

of Christ but also against Christian friends, if there seemed a chance of relieving their poverty. Others, 

who were weighed down by debt or who thought to evade the service that they owed to their lords or who 

even were dreading the well merited penalties of their crimes, while simulating a holy zeal, hastened [to 

the crusade] chiefly to escape such inconveniences and anxieties. With difficulty, however, there were 

found a few who had not bowed the knee to Baal, who were indeed guided by a sacred and salutary 

purpose and were kindled by the love of the divine majesty to fight manfully, even to shed their blood, 

for the sake of the holy of holies.’ 


This passage, like many of the charters cited in this paper, gives no new factual information 
about the crusades and, indeed, tells us very little that could not be surmised by common 
sense, but it provides an insight into how the crusades were seen by a perceptive though critical 
contemporary. The writers of charters were on the whole not critical, but they knew what they 
were writing about and show a side of the crusades that is not seen in other sources. It is not a 
clear picture, and to some extent the function of the evidence I have presented is to muddy the 
scholarly waters and to blur the distinctions drawn from sources less close to the events they 
describe. Charters show that the crusades must be seen, at least during the first century of 
their history, as part of a broad movement of religious and social unrest, out of which they only 
gradually emerged as a distinct historical phenomenon. They show how the ideals of the 
organisers of the crusades were carried out in practice and modified in popular perception by 
traditional models of behaviour. Above all they show how a spirit of sacrifice and devotion, 
even when it covered secular motives, remained uppermost in the minds of the men, and the 
women, who made the crusades into what is still one of the fascinating and enigmatic episodes 
in European history. 


Dumbarton Oaks 
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Wales 940-1216 (Cambridge, 1972), 138. 
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1871), 49, no. 45. 
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Monumenta Vizeliacensia, ed. R.B.C. Huygens (Corpus Christianorum: Cont. med., 42; Turnhout, 1976), 423-4. 
C. Fyot, Histoire de l'église abbatiale et collegiale de Saint Estienne de Dijon (Dijon, 1696), preuves, pp. 154-5, no. 246, is 
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St Stephen. 

“Codex traditionum ecclesiae Pataviensis ... tertius’, Monumenta Boica, xxviii (Munich, 1829), pt. 2, 227, no. 15. 
J.P. von Ludewig, Reliquiae manuscriptorum, iv (Fi rankfurt-Leipzig, 1722), 197. See J. Barbier, *Obituaire de 
l'abbaye de Brogne ou de Saint-Gérard, de l'ordre de Saint-Benoît, Analectes pour servir à l'histoire ecclésiastique de la 
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See the references in Constable, ‘Financing’, p. 81, n. 87. 

Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, ed. M. Prou and A. Vidier, i (Documents publiés par la 
Société historique et archéologique du Gatinais, 5; Paris, 1900-7), 340-3, no. 150; see also pp. 339-40, no. 149, 
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Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History, ed. P.W. Edbury and D.M. Metcalf (BAR International Series, 77; 
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Jerusalem’: The Cartulary of the Monastery of St Frideswide at Oxford, ed. S. Wigram (Oxford Historical Society, 28, 
31; Oxford, 1895-6), i, 418 and ii, 303, nos. 594 and 1080. 

Luchaire, Actes de Louis VII, p. 168, no. 215 (1147); Cartulaire d'Aniane, ed. l'abbé Casson and E. Meynial 
(Montpellier, 1900), 200, no. 60 (n.d.); J.H. Round, Calendar of Documents Preserved in France, i (London, 1899), 93, 
no. 277 (11188); Longueville, p. 53, no. 43 (1189). 

Cartulaires des prieurés d'Aureil et de l'Artige en Limousin, ed. G. de Senneville (Bulletin de la Société archéologique et 
historique du Limousin, 48; Limoges, 1900), 29, no. 47. 

See Constable, “Financing, p. 80, n. 81. 

Notre-Dame de Saintes, pp. 99-100, no. 124. For other examples, see Constable ‘Financing’, p. 80, n. 84, and 
Urkundenbuch des Herzogthums Steiermark, ed. J. Zahn, i (Graz, 1875), 280, no. 268. 

Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., lv, 56, citing Hagenmeyer, Chronologie, pp. 12-13, no. 16. 

Marmoutier (Dunois), p. 123, no. 133. 

St-Bénigne de Dijon, p. 272, no. 398. 

E. Petit, Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne de la race capétienne (Dijon, 1885-1905), i, 416-17, no. 99. See also Cluny, v, 
156-9, no. 3809 (= Petit, Histoire, i, 422), where Odo made his peace with Cluny before leaving, and the parallel 
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Saint-Lambert de Liège, ed. S. Bormans and E. Schoolmeesters, i, (Brussels, 1893), 46-8. 
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Erdmann, /dea of Crusade, pp. 306-54, and Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., liv (1953), 226-39 and lv, 50-63, who 
stressed (p. 229) that, ‘Les documents les plus anciens et les plus objectifs n'ont prété à Urbain II aucune de ces 
grandes pensées. 

Sauxillanges, pp. 966-7, no. 697. The only clue to dating this charter is the reference to ‘not long after' Urban's 
exhortation. 

Cartulaire du chapitre royal de Saint-Pierre-de-la- Cour, du Mans, ed. M. d'Elbenne and L.-J. Denis (Archives 
historiques du Maine, 4; Le Mans, 1903-7), 15, no. 11; Le cartulaire de Marcigny-sur-Loire (1045-1 144), ed. J. 
Richard (Analecta burgundica; Dijon, 1957), 87, no. 119; St-Aubin d'Angers, i, 407, no. 354. On Urban's preaching 
of the crusade, sec especially Cowdrey, ‘Urban IPs Preaching', pp. 177-88, who emphasized that Jerusalem was 
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See Riley-Smith, Crusades, p. 40. 

See Erdmann, Idea of Crusade, pp. 330-1, and Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., liv, 230-4. 

Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., liv, 237-8, and, in relation to the Second Crusade, Constable, ‘Second Crusade’, 
pp. 244-55. 

J. Riley-Smith, ‘Crusading as an Act of Love’, History, lxv (1980), 182 and 191. 

Actes des Comites de Flandre, 1071-1128, ed. F. Vercauteren (Brussels, 1938), 62-3, no. 20, preceded by a good 
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Cluny, v, 51, no. 3703. See also the Marmoutier charters cited n. 20 above. 
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Charroux, pp. 124-5, no. 22. 

Chézery, p. 16, and Cartulaire de Saint-Vincent de Macon, ed. M.-C. Ragut (Macon, 1864), 350-1, no. 584. See also 
Cartulare monasterii beatorum Petri et Pauli de Domina (Lyons, 1859), 218-19, no. 233.24: ‘in expugnationem 
inimicorum Crucis Christi trans marinas partes volente proficisci’; Vigeois, pp. 213-14, no. 316: ‘ipsa die versus 
Ierosolimam cum Ludovico rege Francorum causa pugnandi contra paganos'; Notre-Dame de Saintes, p. 126, no. 
202: ‘Lodovico rege Francorum Sarracenos in Iherosolimitana terra oppugnante’; and n. 15 above. 

C. Grellet-Balguerie, ‘Cartulaire du prieuré conventuel de Saint-Pierre de La Réole en Bazadais du IX€ au XII€ 
siècle”, Archives historiques du département de la Gironde, v (1863), 140, no. 100. 

‘Documents concernant Sautour et Aublain, extraits du cartulaire de l'abbaye de Floreffe’, Analectes pour servir à 
l'histoire ecclésiastique de la Belgique, viii (1871), 365-6, no. 1 (and the charter from Brogne cited n. 66 above), and 
Cartulaire de l'abbaye ... de Bécheron, ed. E. Clouzot (Archives historiques du Poitou, 34; Poitiers, 1905), 233-4, no. 
238. 

G. Barraclough, ‘Deus le volt”, New York Review of Books, 21 May 1970, 12. 

Sauxillanges, pp. 1072-3, no. 905. 

St Hilaire de Poitiers, i, 128, no. 115. 

MGHS, xxi, 3; tr. in Constable, ‘Second Crusade’, pp. 243-4, and in J.A. Brundage, The Crusades: A Documentary 
Survey (Milwaukee, 1962), 121-2. 


Pagan Peverel: An Anglo-Norman Crusader 
Susan Edgington 


THOUSANDS of men participated in the First Crusade whose names are mentioned in none 
of the accounts of the expedition.' One such is an Anglo-Norman knight named Pagan 
Peverel. 

My interest in this man began far from the Holy Land, in Huntingdonshire where he figures 
in the Miracles of St Ivo, a compilation made largely in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
incident is worth quoting at length: it is a fair representation of St Ivo's partisanship for the 
Abbey at Ramsey. 


One of King Henry of England's nobles, Pagan in name and in deed, surnamed Peverel, was misled by 
blind ambition and tried by sacrilegious seizure to take possession for himself of two estates belonging 
to St Benedict's abbey at Ramsey, claiming falsely that they should rightly be owned and ruled by him, 
as much by hereditary right as by royal grant. But the brothers on the other hand were maintaining the 
testimony of many truthful men, that the estates had belonged to the church at Ramsey without 
restriction for a good while through the reigns of very many kings and without ever any objection or 
attack, and it seemed unfair to all and petty to the learned that after so many centuries of peace they 
should have to be given up now on account of some new and unheard-of legal quibble. But a mind 
deformed by insatiable greed once intoxicated by a drug hardly ever or never stops thirsting for others- 
For indeed this Pagan did not cease to suggest with bullying entreaties to the royal power that it should 
support his wickedness. But in fact the royal will could not be turned aside to wickedness, especially to 
sacrilegious robbery or the diminishing of the church's property, on account of fear of God and 
reverence for his saints; but rather the king ordered the cases of both sides to be aired in a fair trial. 
Meanwhile of course with devout prayers the brothers entrusted their case and affairs to divine 
protection and the support of Saints Benedict and Ivo. 

The appointed day arrived on which Abbot Bernard with some of the brothers and many wise men of 
both sides, nobles and very powerful men, arrived together at the village of Slepe in the burial place of 
blessed Ivo. But also men attached to the king were directed there who were experienced and eloquent 
in judiciary power, to decide and define the case and what it was all about. 

What more? After many subterfuges of the opposition, after arguments, with also the brothers' brilliant 
defence, the confirmation of suitable witnesses, also the testimony of letters from previous kings, the 
truth was clearly seen by the judges, with the help of divine grace (the intercession of Saints Benedict 
and lvo), and they decreed that in fair judgement the estates in question were under the authority and 
power of Ramsey church. The opposition who heard this departed in disorder. However the abbot went 
back delighted with the brothers to the monastery. And so that the injustice inflicted by the others might 
be more truly evident, there were divine miracles as a sign. 

For on that same day, before Pagan arrived at his lodging, the horse on which he was riding had its feet 
slip from under it and fell three times to the ground, not without injury to the rider, and a hawk which he 
was holding was shaken from his hand and made for the wood in swift flight, never to return. The horse 
of the priest who was travelling with him slipped and fell as well, and its neck being broken — although 
the priest was unharmed — it breathed its last. There was also Pagan's steward, called Robert, who came 
in for a more deserved punishment, because more than the rest, as it were the most faithful to his 
master, he had given his approval and assistance to the man's wickedness...? 


In the Ramsey Chronicle there is a copy of the writ, dated 1109, which adds the names of 
the two villages: Stowe and Gretton.? Domesday Book confirms that they were held mainly by 
Ramsey Abbey in 1086. The story of Pagan Peverel is interesting, then, in the context of the 
Miracles, as being one of very few which deal with verifiably authentic characters. 
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Itis a reference in C.W. David's biography of Robert Curthose which places Pagan Peverel 
in the context of the First Crusade. An entry in the appended list of Robert's companions 
reads: 

PAIN PEVEREL. The distinguished Norman knight who acted as Robert's standard-bearer on the 


Crusade, and who upon his return was granted a barony in England by Henry I, and became patron of 
Barnwell priory.* 


The sole authority quoted is the Liber Memorandum Ecclesie de Barnewelle.* 

"The Liber was not written in its present form until 1295-6 but its editor believes that it was 
probably based on an earlier work and may largely be relied upon. Additional and more 
contemporary glimpses of Pagan and the Peverels are to be found in Henry Ps charters. 
However one has regrettably to turn to the antiquarians to reconstruct a coherent and 
sometimes plausible account of Pagan Peverel's ancestry and life. 

He was probably the third son of Ranulph Peverel who, the story goes, made his fortune by 
marrying a Saxon concubine of Duke William of Normandy and bringing up her son by the 
duke as his own." We may perhaps agree with Eyton’ that this tale, which seems to have 
surfaced in the sixteenth century in Camden, is ‘inconsistent with the general character of 
Duke William' but no other explanation of the family's emergence is offered. J.R. Planché, 
indeed, devotes seventeen pages to demonstrating its verisimilitude.* This elder half-brother 
and presumed son of the new king, William Peverel, was granted the castle and county of 
Nottingham in 1068 while still in his teens. Ranulph's own first son, Hamo, married a 
Shropshire heiress and was influential in that county; his second was another William, of 
Dover. This William was a protégé of William Rufus: he is called William Peverel of Dover in 
1095,° which means he must have been endowed out of Kentish lands forfeited by Odo of 
Bayeux in 1088. 

The youngest Peverel brother, Pagan, pursued a military career and served as standard- 
bearer to Robert of Normandy in the Holy Land 1096-1100. Upon his return he evidently 
found favour with Henry I and he is listed for the first time witnessing a charter in January 
1103.'? In 1105 he was granted the manor of Shefford in Berkshire. ‘Payn’ Peverel appears 
as witness to charters up to 1129," in which year also his daughter Matilda was granted the 
manor of Shefford on her marriage." 

The land which brought Pagan Peverel into dispute with the abbey of Ramsey, the barony of 
Brunne, was conferred on him by Henry I who had confiscated it from Robert son of Picot for 
conspiring against his life. The date ofthe grant is not known, but it was before 1110, in which 
year the grant of Barnwell to the Augustinian canons was made.'* 

The Liber describes Pagan as ‘a member of the king’s household, an outstanding soldier ... 
and praiseworthy above all the nobles of the kingdom in matters of warfare.’'* He came to 
Cambridge and took on the Augustinian canons there, declaring it was thirty years since his 
baptism and thirty years till he would go to heaven, so he would have thirty canons to intercede 
for him.'5 (Assuming some hindsight on the part of the chronicler this suggests a date in the 
1070s for Pagan’s birth, and one in the 1130s for his death.) In 1112 Pagan removed the 
canons’ house to Barnwell and endowed it generously. He also gave the canons ‘very true, 
precious relics set in gold and topaz which he had acquired on the expedition to Antioch with 
Robert Curthose while he was performing the office of standard-bearer’. 

If there is a disparity between Pagan's great generosity to the canons at Barnwell and his 
rapacity concerning the estates of Ramsey Abbey, it should be observed that both traits are 
reported by monkish chroniclers with vested interests. They agree at least in so far as they 
reflect a strong sense of property. 
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There is some doubt about the date of Pagan Peverel's death. The Liber, in spite of Pagan's 
own prophecy, says he died not quite ten years after the move to Barnwell, that is in 1121 or 
1122. However he witnesses several charters until 1129 or possibly 1133.'? Another pointer 
to a later date is that the Liber says that after his death in London and burial at Barnwell his son 
William confirmed his grants and then went off to Jerusalem where he died without heir. The 
use of the word postea here suggests an interval shorter than twenty-five years between grant 
and departure — and William took part in the crusade of 1147. Pagan Peverel’s barony was 
then divided among his four daughters.?? 

So much for Pagan Peverel's career in England. Chronicles of the First Crusade do not 
mention him — even Albert of Aix, who lists many lesser leaders. He, however, gives the names 
of two standard-bearers to Robert of Normandy: Roger de Barnevilla and Everhard de 
Puisat.?' Roger achieved some importance in the disposition of troops at the siege of Antioch 
and was killed dramatically there. It could be that Pagan Peverel took his place: the Liber’s 
‘dum signiferi vicem gereret would bear this interpretation. 

There is thus a divergence between Pagan Peverel’s crusading reputation in England and 
his unimportance in the chronicles. This may partly be explained by Robert of Normandy's 
not having an account centring on him once Fulcher of Chartres had left him for Baldwin. The 
Chansons have no word of Pagan Peverel either. 

In fact Pagan probably received his rewards in England less for his crusading prowess than 
as recognition of the loyalty of his family. C.W. Hollister lists his elder brother (or half- 
brother) William Peverel of Nottingham as one of ten leading lay curiales of William II alive in 
1100,?? and he goes on to describe these as typically men of middling wealth, household 
officials, augmented by ‘a mixed bag of young knights of modest origin’. It would be natural for 
Pagan to be welcomed at court in 1100 as one of this last group, the loyalty of his father and 
brothers to William I and William II amply counter-balancing any suspicion which might 
attach to him as a companion of Robert on the First Crusade. (In the Succession War of 1101 
Eustace of Boulogne and Ivo of Grandmesnil, crusading companions, both backed Robert.??) 
After 1101 the honours granted to Pagan accord with Henry's policy of closing the gap 
between magnates and curiales. 


In contrast with his crusader patron, Robert of Normandy, Pagan Peverel's career was a 
success story. He was the landless son of a lesser lord who saw the possibilities of the 
expedition to the East. He had the advantage, maybe, of a step-relationship to Duke Robert 
and reinforced this with outstanding military prowess. An opportunity arose, perhaps when 
Roger de Barnevilla was killed at Antioch, for him to establish a reputation as standard-bearer 
to the duke. After the battle of Ascalon (where he may well have taken part in Robert's daring 
raid on the Egyptian headquarters) Pagan Peverel decided to return to England rather than 
settle in the Fast. 

At this point he may have thought that there were good prospects with Robert, but by the 
time they reached home it was clear that Henry had pre-empted his brother and secured the 
crown. Pagan must have decided quite soon to stand by his family tradition of loyalty and throw 
in his lot with the new king, because he was soon and well rewarded by him. Thereafter he 
settled as landlord and raised a family, and if he was jealous of his property, who can blame him 
after his landless and perilous youth? It is doubtful whether, to one who had survived the First 
Crusade, the wrath of St Ivo, as described in the Miracles, carried much weight. 
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The Crusade of King Louis VII: 


a Reconsideration 
Aryeh Graboïs 


MODERN historiography, basing itself on the Contemporary narrative sources as well as on 
Eugenius IIPs statement in his Quantum praedecessores, has emphasised the fallof Edessa as the 
immediate cause of the Second Crusade.! While the Pope addressed himself to the king of 
France and his barons,? it was the preaching of Bernard of Clairvaux which extended his 


Damascus. As it happened, the Damascus campaign ended in the well-known fiasco which in 
turn led to the extension of Nür al-Din's rule to southern Syria, culminating in his annexation 
of Damascus in 1154: a sequence of events which posed a genuine threat to the Latin 
kingdom.* 

In his study of the idea of the crusade, Paul Alphandéry discussed this difficulty and offered 
a reinterpretation. He concluded that, despite the importance of the event, the fall of Edessa 


With these considerations in mind, King Louis VIPs crusade, and especially his motives, his 
idea of crusade and his policy, deserve further examination. It is not necessary to reconsider 
the intention of Eugenius III in issuing Quantum praedecessores on 1 December 1145; the pope 
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clearly saw it as an appeal to French and Italian knights to participate in a crusade under the 
leadership of the Capetian monarch. Recalling the example of the First Crusade, he extolled 
the bravery of the Frankish and Italian fighters who had succeeded in recovering the Holy 
Land, before appealing to their descendants to help the Latin states meet the danger now 
facing *the Church of God and the whole of Christendom’. Such an interpretation of the 
conquest of Edessa by ‘the enemies of the Cross of Christ’ became the basic argument in the 


appeal. 

After his solemn crown-wearing, the king revealed to those assembled a secret which 
surprised even his intimate counsellors, namely that he wanted to undertake the journey to 
Jerusalem. According to Otto of Freising, Louis ‘had a hidden desire to go to Jerusalem, in 
order to carry out the vow made by his brother Philip, who had been Prevented from so doing 


On this evidence, Quantum praedecessores can be seen as the papal response toa special embassy 
sent to the curia. 

Otto’s enigmatic words Suggest that the problem referred to Eugenius was more 
complicated than simply the performance of a pilgrimage obligation, even although it 
concerned a royal person whose long absence for the realm might have serious political 


‘Tevealed...the secret of his heart. 
Drawing on these Sources, modern historians have connected the appeal of Eugenius III for 
a crusade in response to the loss of Edessa, and the personal motives of Louis VII arising out of 
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his war against Thibaut of Blois-Champagne as leading to Louis’s decision to take the cross. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville emphasised the episode of the fire at Vitry where 1,300 people 
perished while the church was burning, interpreting it as an event which greatly shocked the 
pious king and eventually moved him to undertake the crusade in order to expiate the crime.'® 
This interpretation, which finds support in the Continuatio Praemonstratensis of Sigebert of 
Gembloux’s universal chronicle, has been accepted by most historians who have studied the 
reign of Louis VII to the extent that it has become the normal explanation of the ‘secret’ 
revealed by the king at Bourges. It marked, according to Marcel Pacaut, ‘the end of the policy 
of grandeur’ and the return to piety as an influence on government, although the same scholar 
also considers that Louis's decision reflected his concept of the king as leader of the crusade 
and the holy war. 

"These considerations do not, however, explain certain outstanding problems. Obviously the 
war in Champagne and Louis's conflict with the Church did not come to an end with the 
conquest and burning of Vitry.?? There is no evidence that following this incident the king's 
activity was paralysed by the impact of the trauma, or that remorse influenced his decisions. 
His actions clearly indicate that he intended to profit from the successes of his troops: as count 
of Troyes he appointed Odo, the putative son of Count Hugh who had been disinherited in 
1125 on the grounds of illegitimacy when Champagne passed to Hugh’s nephew, Thibaut of 
Blois.” The letters of Bernard of Clairvaux, who complained on Thibaut’s behalf to the papal 
court, also show that royal policy had been continued with determination and that Thibaut had 
been compelled to propose the opening of peace negotiations.” 

But the war in Champagne, where, besides royal policy, the family clash between Ralph of 
Vermandois, the king’s cousin and seneschal, and Thibaut was also involved, was not the 
sole aspect of the conflict. Louis’s opposition to the election of Peter of La Chátre to the 
archbishopric of Bourges in 1141 and his oath not to allow him to enter the city had already 
brought him into conflict with Pope Innocent II, who pronounced an interdict while the 
archbishop-elect found asylum in the lands of Thibaut of Blois.2* The convergence of these 
three disputes created an awkward situation for the parties concerned. The interdict was not 
effective: the king was able to raise a strong army for his war in Champagne, while the royal 
prelates tried to find a compromise solution in order to save the honour of their monarch.?: On 
the other hand, Innocent II aimed to ‘teach the boy a lesson’ and therefore refused any 
negotiations over the Bourges affair; his attitude remained inflexible until his death. The 
letters of Bernard of Clairvaux, who defended the interests of Thibaut of Blois, were 
instrumental in sustaining the papal position: to his friend, Cardinal Stephen of Preneste, he 
wrote 


For I am not able to correct the faults which I have mentioned, but I can warn. The zeal of my lord can 
do that. So I thought it necessary for him to be informed of this great trouble and danger to the Church, 
and I do not know anyone more able to do that than you, who are united to him not only in the bodily 
Presence but also in the spirit. I pray you to excuse me to him for my change in tone in writing about the 
king who has himself changed.” 


Thus, while Louis stood firm, the year 1143 became the time for negotiations, especially 
between Bishop Joscelin of Soissons and Abbot Suger of St Denis on behalf of the king, and 
Bernard himself with Bishop Alan of Auxerre representing Count Thibaut. A solution was 
reached at the beginning of 1144: Pope Celestine II lifted the interdict?* while Louis 
recognised Archbishop Peter who now took the oath of fidelity and was allowed to enter 
Bourges. The king had given up the idea of appointing Odo as count of Troyes, but, on the 
other hand, Thibaut had been humiliated and had lost ground. The general reconciliation was 
celebrated at the consecration ceremony of the abbey-church of St Denis on 11 June 1144 
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when Louis was hailed as a new David who, ‘by the mercy of divine permission was allowed to 
preside over the consecration of the sanctuary despite his bloody hands’, a permission that had 
been denied the biblical David.?* 

At this ceremony the king had the occasion to meet again Bernard of Clairvaux, who in the 
meantime had once more changed his attitude towards him. According to his biographer, 
William of Saint- Thierry, whose account has to be treated with critical reserve because of his 
hagiographical approach,” the abbot of Clairvaux had acquired a strong ascendancy over the 
royal couple, and had even promised Queen Eleanor a successful child-birth.?! Whether this 
is true or not, in the circumstances of the general reconciliation an intimacy was established in 
relations between the king and the abbot, both of whom were men distinguished by their 
firmness of character. Bernard, who during the conflict had admonished the king, always 
compared him with King David," regarded as the image of a pious monarch who had 
graciously accepted the admonition of the prophets. In accordance with his view of biblical 
kingship,** Bernard probably expected that Louis would accomplish a penance like that of 
King David. Louis himself, moved by piety, probably wanted to assuage his conscience. 
Nevertheless, both men were aware that such a penance could only be made in such a way that 
the king’s honour was not infringed, since it had to be shown that his authority had not been 
damaged by the conflict. It was clear that during the half century between the interdict laid on 
Philip I by Urban II and that of Innocent II, the Capetian monarchy had increased both its 
authority and its moral prestige to the extent that ecclesiastical censure lost much of its 
effectiveness.?* 

On the basis of these considerations, it is probable that Louis and Bernard agreed, most 
likely in 1145, that Louis should go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to expiate his sin, namely the 
‘illicit oath’ excluding Peter of La Chátre from Bourges. The main problem remaining to be 
solved was that of finding a formula which would avoid any suggestion that the Capetian 
monarch was admitting his guilt: such an admission would have been a serious blow to royal 
prestige. Therefore another reason had to be found for the projected, but still secret, 
pilgrimage: the vow, allegedly taken by his dead brother, could be represented as laying a 
moral obligation on Louis who, having inherited the royal succession from him, might be 
expected to fulfil his vows or undertakings. However, the abbot of Clairvaux would have been 
aware that such a pilgrimage, necessitating a long absence from the realm, would, despite its 
pious intent, have met with objections or opposition from royal counsellors, headed by Suger, 
who were worried about the stability of the regime.?5 Circumstances thus imposed on Bernard 
the need to seek papal backing for his idea. 

At this point, news reached western Europe of the fall of Edessa, with detailed accounts of 
the massacre of the Christians captured in the city. The embassy led by the bishop of Jubail 
brought a moving description together with an appeal for help from the Latin East, whose 
leaders were alarmed by the growing strength of the Zangids.?5 Given the situation, such news 
could serve as an additional cover for the secret project, transforming the planned pilgrimage 
into a crusade. The idea of a crusade was probably first discussed by the Cistercians who 
undoubtedly were responsible for its inception?" most of the ecclestiastics involved, such as 
Eugenius III and Bishop Geoffrey of Langres who preached at the Christmas assembly at 
Bourges, were former monks of the Order. But despite their insistence on the danger that the 
loss of Edessa constituted for the Latin East, the initial response was not enthusiastic. With the 
exception of the king who was still talking about his pilgrimage, the barons reserved their 
position, taking Suger's line of opposition rather than showing support for crusading 
idealism.** 

The results of the deliberations at Bourges meant that the whole question had to be 
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reconsidered if anything was to come of it.* It was Bernard who reached the conclusion that 
the crusade had to be preached publicly and Louis's idea of pilgrimage put to one side. Indeed, 
Bernard of Clairvaux was the first to forget the initial scheme and, despite the papal and royal 
views, to broaden it into a great expedition of western Christendom intended to rescue the 
Latin East. The meeting of Vézelay at Easter 1146 thus marked the development of new 
perspectives which were to become dominant and which were to characterise the Second 
Crusade.“ Moreover, what had been intended as an expedition led by the king of France, 
accompanied by his barons and associated with miraculous signs such as the letter ‘sent to him 
from the heavens’,*' became a general European campaign with the participation of the 
Emperor Conrad III and his nobles as well as large groups of knights from various other 
countries in western Europe.“ The immediate pretext as stated in Quantum praedecessores and 
repeated by all the chroniclers, the fall of Edessa, became of secondary importance, while the 
security of Jerusalem was stressed as the chief reason for the Crusade. The initial project, an 
expiatory pilgrimage by Louis VII, seems thus to have been abandoned. 


The story ofthe Crusade, from the departure ofthe crusaders from Germany and France in 
1147 to its failure at Damascus, has been carefully studied.“ There is no need to reconsider its 
course or particular incidents. Similarly, there is no need to examine either its eschatological 
aspects, which have received due attention, or the reactions of frustration in the West 
following the crusaders’ return.** What is pertinent to this study, however, is the personal 
conduct of the king of France, both in his capacity as a leader of the Crusade, whose 
responsibility for his army and for the decisions taken requires a critical study of the relevant 
sources, and as an individual who had his own reasons for the journey. Did Louis remain 
faithful to his initial purpose, or did his attitude change as a result of the crusading climate 
which developed after Bernard's preaching at Vézelay? There are signs which indicate that the 
preaching had some influence on him. He did show a measure of enthusiasm for the idea of a 
larger crusade than originally projected; his agreement to the participation of Queen Eleanor 
and of a greater number of vassals than that initially suggested at Bourges“ is indicative of a 
change of outlook. 

But in the whole process, Louis remained faithful to his original vow. His strong character, 
already manifested in the conflicts with the papacy and Thibaut of Blois- Champagne, as well 
as his piety, instilled in his mind the concept of the crusade as essentially a pilgrimage. The 
principal aim of the undertaking was and remained to visit the holy places, primarily at 
Jerusalem; any other considerations, however important they might be in the actual 
circumstances of the expedition, would therefore remain secondary to the peregrinatio 
Hierosolymitana he had undertaken.** The account of Odo of Deuil, who as chaplain was a 
close companion of the king on his journey from France to Antioch, stressed the peregrinatory 
nature of Louis's crusade; several times he mentioned his piety during the march as a 
particular trait of his personal conduct." His sojourn at Constantinople began with a 
pilgrimage, guided by the hasileus, to the holy shrines of the imperial city.** The celebration of 
the feast of St Denis, the patron-saint of the kingdom of France, was also represented as an 
expression of his faith.** 

Moreover, in comparison with such manifestations of piety and with the administration of 
justice where Louis is described as very active, Odo’s account of the negotiations and the 
battles in Asia Minor leaves us with the impression of a certain passivity on the part of the king, 
or at least of a lack of interest in such matters; the bishops of Langres and Lisieux played the 
principal role.“ In the battles against the Seljüks, Louis certainly proved his personal courage, 
but it is difficult to see him as the chief commander of the army, taking decisions and imposing 
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his own will on the knights. He accepted the tribulations and the defeats with a devout 
resignation, regarding them as the burdens that pilgrims have to suffer on their way to 
holiness.* Such an attitude was totally opposed to the conduct of the crusaders, fighting 
everywhere against the infidel, but was consistent with the pilgrim's vow which limited his 
interest to the holy places and to spiritual exercises. Thus, despite the defeats and his lack of 
leadership, the king's moral stature increased to the point where, instead of being discredited 
as a defeated leader, he won the respect of his vassals as well as of knights coming from the 
distant provinces of his realm.5* The failures were imputed to others, especially to ‘Greek 
perfidy’, while Louis acquired the distinguished status of a ‘new David’ taking part in the 
passion of Jesus Christ.5* 

Accordingly, the king's sojourn at Antioch deserves a reconsideration. There is no reason to 
dispute the credibility of the sources relating the quarrel between the royal couple or the 
rumours concerning Eleanor's conduct and Louis's jealousy which deepened the king's 
distrust of her uncle, Prince Raymond of Antioch.* It seems however that the quarrels were 
the results of Louis’s firm decision to accomplish his vow and go first to Jerusalem; it would 
have been quite natural for Raymond to try to change his mind, using the queen’s influence. 
But for Louis VII, the pilgrim, Antioch symbolised the See of St Peter and St Paul, and once 
his reverence to the apostles had been paid he was ready to continue his journey to Jerusalem, 
the goal of his pilgrimage.** On the other hand, it was in Raymond of Poitiers’s interest to keep 
the French crusaders in his principality, directing them against Aleppo, the centre of the 
Zangid state. Hence the king’s distrust as shown at the feasts (which contrasted with his aims 
and principles of conduct) celebrated in the princely palaces. The nature of the relationship 
between Raymond and his niece is therefore less relevant, even although it certainly 
contributed to the deterioration of relations between the king, his wife and the prince and led 
Louis to hasten his departure. These circumstances only accentuated the king’s 
determination to give priority to the accomplishment of his pilgrimage and then to concentrate 
his activity in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. The fate of the Crusade lay therefore in the 
basic conflict between the peregrinatory and the military aspects which could not be 
reconciled at Antioch and which finally led to the erroneous decision to attack Damascus. 

The arrival of Louis VII and his followers at Jerusalem in May 1148 marked the culmination 
of his personal pilgrimage. His visits to the shrines in the holy city, undertaken after the festive 
reception given by Queen Melisende and her son, Baldwin IIL are evidence of his 
determination to fulfil his vow as declared to the assembly at Bourges at Christmas 1145. The 
consultations about the crusaders’ military activities were postponed until the second half of 
June, thus enabling the king of France to devote himself to his spiritual preoccupations as a 
pilgrim. It is important to note that Emperor Conrad III and the German princes who had 
arrived in Jerusalem before the king of France, waited all this time without doing anything, so 
that for all practical purposes the spring season of 1148 was lost. This behaviour cannot be 
interpreted simply as an act of courtesy towards Louis, who had helped the German army in 
Asia Minor, but should be seen as their recognition of his determination to give priority to his 
pilgrimage. 

It was only then that the great assembly at Acre met with Conrad, Louis and Baldwin as the 
three leaders who therefore shared the responsibility for the fatal decision to attack Damascus. 
William of Tyre, who left a detailed list of the people attending this brilliant assembly, did not 
record its deliberations; it is thus impossible to speculate about the initiatives and the 
influences of particular individuals or, as is pertinent to out present study, about the role 
played by Louis in the debates. It seems however that his distrust of Raymond of Antioch 
would have led him to oppose any proposals that might have been advanced in favour of a 
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campaign against Nür al-Din and Aleppo; moreover, thanks to the biblical references, 
Damascus was more familiar to the Christian mind than Aleppo, and this might have 
influenced his adherence to the decision. 

In any case, the real leaders of the expedition against Damascus were Conrad III and 
Baldwin III; Louis, although an active participant and consulted about decisions, seems to 
have taken a more passive position, content to follow the wishes of the others. The 
responsibility for the failure has therefore mainly been imputed to Conrad, while Louis's 
prestige did not suffer from the defeat. In the memory of the Frankish nobility of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem he was to remain a pious and powerful monarch who continued to be 
their hope for aid against the Muslims.5* This image was further developed during the months 
following the seige of Damascus. While Conrad with the Germans and a part of the French 
nobility led by the king's brother, Robert of Dreux, embarked on their homeward journey 
immediately after their return from Damascus, Louis remained in the Holy Land, visiting the 
shrines and churches and destributing alms.55 Despite the appeals of Suger who as regent of 
the kingdom urged him to go back to France to deal with the problems of the realm,** Louis 
prolonged his stay in Jerusalem, celebrating as a pilgrim the feasts of the Nativity and Easter. 
There is no evidence for any participation in public activities or involvement in the political life 
of the Latin East. What he did was to accomplish the rites of pilgrims to the Holy Land who 
had no secular concerns. During the year he spent in Palestine he acquired a particular 
devotion to Bethlehem, the town of the Nativity and of King David, the model of medieval 
kingship, to the extent that, as was later noted in France, he used to swear by ‘the Bethlehem 
saints". 

Louis's behaviour during the Crusade, his piety and spiritual concerns, prefigured the 
Crusade of Louis IX a century later.5* The misfortunes on the way, the failure at Damascus, as 
well as other episodes in which he showed himself as neither a skilled politician nor a 
war-leader, and the Antioch affair, which for someone else might have caused general 
derision, did not detract from his image. To men ofhis generation, such incidents counted for 
less by comparison with his piety, and so his failures became qualities which added to the 
esteem he already enjoyed. Thus his personal prestige grew both among the French barons 
and prelates and in the Frankish society of the Latin East. So, paradoxically, the Crusade was a 
personal success for Louis despite its failure. Attributed to ‘the perfidy of the Greeks’, to ‘the 
intrigues of the Frankish barons’ or even to the lack of spiritual preparation, ‘ the failure was 
not used as a reproach against the French king. His long absence from his kingdom enabled 
Suger to reform the administration of the royal demesne and to heal the conflicts which had 
troubled the first ten years of his reign. On his return, the new royal image created during his 
journey and stay in the East became the basis for his new moral stature, allowing him to enjoy 
baronial support and acquire the forces needed in his struggle against Henry II Plantagenet. 
Moreover, genealogical literature, reflecting the trends in public opinion, began to emphasise 
the sense of pride in being related to the Capetian dynasty.”° 


'The Crusade of Louis VII was thus a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, carried out as an expiatory 
act. The needs of the French ecclesiastical hierarchy, anxious to save the king's prestige, led 
them to represent it as a crusade, exploiting the actual circumstances and the crusading spirit. 
It was therefore necessary to find an event that might justify an appeal to the French barons to 
join their monarch in an expedition summoned to ‘help the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the 
eastern churches and eastern Christianity'. The fall of Edessa was just such an event and was 
used as the pretext for the crusade appeal. But the inspired enthusiasm of Bernard of 
Clairvaux radically changed the original idea, transforming the projected enterprise into a 
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general crusade, fired by his spiritual vision of an ideal Christian society as he had conceived it 
in his De consideratione, so much so that even Pope Eugenius III lost control over it. On the 
other hand, Louis VII remained faithful to his original vow and he obstinately pursued his own 
way, less affected by political and military concerns. From the very beginning in the late 
autumn of 1145 until the end, in the summer of 1149, he had been and remained a devout 
pilgrim, whose sole object was to reach Jerusalem and accomplish his spiritual obligations, 
seeking to reconcile his soul and atone for the burning of the Church at Vitry by his army and 
for his oath that Peter of La Chátre would never enter the see of Bourges. 
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The Holy Land and the Crusades 
of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 


CJ. Tyerman 


THERE IS one interest amongst historians of the crusades which shows no sign of fading, 
namely the pursuit of an adequate definition of the phenomenon itself. What were the 
crusades? There has emerged an orthodoxy through the works of historians such as Villey, 
Brundage, Russell and Riley-Smith which, linked to the investigation of canon law, papal 
policy and intellectual debates, posits an inclusive definition. More recently, this has been 
developed a stage further by the suggestion of Dr. Housley that what used to be thought of as 
deviant or mutated forms, the papal crusades in Italy against political enemies, were not only 
intellectually as coherent but also as acceptable or popular as crusades against the infidel. Not 
everybody has followed this bandwagon. The most widely read modern dissenter is, of course, 
Professor Mayer. But the debate, on all sides, has been conducted on what appears to be a 
series of blinkered judgements which ignore clear, pragmatic signals from the past which, 
perhaps because they are so obvious, have tended to get obscured by over-intellectualized or 
apologetic research pursued in the quest for neat, comprehensive patterns. It may be that what 
we have here is another good example of the dangers of modern intellectuals studying 
medieval intellectuals: there is a tendency to become too rigid or too involved. 

The thirteenth century witnessed the application of crusading ideology and machinery to 
wide problems of the defence, expansion and policing of Christendom.' Crucesignati were 
found in Syria, Egypt, Greece, Spain, France, the Baltic and Italy, on battlefields as far apart 
as Mansourah and Lincoln, Lewes and Lake Chud. Crucesignati fought for and against 
Frederick II, for and against Henry III? Enemies of the cross included Muslims, Russians, 
Albigensians, Aragonese, Greeks and Italians, Slavs, Moors and Mamlüks, infidels, heretics, 
rebels and political rivals of the papacy. Fashionable and influential intellectual opinion 
managed to reconcile these diverse perceived interests of Latin Christendom (or, rather, the 
papacy) with the initially narrower concept of the armed pilgrimage to conquer or recover the 
Holy Places of Syria and Palestine. It is, therefore, impossible to restrict the definition of a 
crusade to expeditions to the eastern Mediterranean. It is unhelpful to call papal crusades in 
Italy *pseudo-crusades'? But the acceptance of the legal validity (or, in the case of 
Hohenstaufen and Montfortian crusaders, legal invalidity) of the vows and privileges so 
liberally spread amongst the faithful in all parts of Christendom should not impose its own 
myopia. The view from the papal curia is not the only one. There is little to be gained by an 
historian refusing to be a Ghibelline only to become a Guelph.* There are nuances in the 
response to the diversification of crusading practice which do not allow mechanistic 
interpretations based on the prejudices of dons and politicians, medieval or modern. 

Criticism of crusading did exist, although, paradoxically, it often demonstrated not the 
decline but the continued attraction and importance of the ideal. Nevertheless not everybody 
accepted the theories of the canonists or the special pleading of the papacy. Many people, so 
Matthew Paris noted, thought monetary redemption of crusade vows very absurd. Almost 
every crusade directed elsewhere than to the Holy Land attracted criticism from the faithful. 
The diversion of the Fourth Crusade was opposed by the supporters of the abbot of Vaux, 
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English and German crowds were hostile to the preaching of crusades against the 
Hohenstaufen in the 1250s and the Baltic crusades were condemned as unnecessary by 
Humbert of Romans in the 1270s.° Joinville and the Lord Edward disapproved of the course 
of the Tunis campaign of 1270.’ Philip V and Charles IV of France refused to support 
crusades against the Visconti in the 1320s.5 English peers doubted the wisdom or 
respectability of Bishop Despenser's crusade in 1383 and Thomas Walsingham condemned 
the persistent campaigns of the Teutonic Knights against the Poles and Lithuanians.? In many 
cases the motives of critics were partial and self-interested, but this does not nullify their 
comments. Opinion inevitably is a matter of taking sides which can be as objective or as biased 
as each other. Critics of papal crusades in Italy, for example, included Matthew Paris, Ramon 
Muntaner, Dante, Pierre Dubois, Marsilius of Padua, Marino Sanudo, John Wyclif, Edward I 
of England and Philip V and Charles IV of France. Some were indeed Ghibelline or anti-papal 
propagandists. All had axes to grind. But by no means all were consistently hostile to papal 
policy. Some were allies. When Sanudo was encouraging the papacy to make peace in Italy he 
identified the Wars of the Sicilian Vespers as the prime cause of the loss of the Latin East. Yet 
at the time, he was a pensioner at the Angevin court in Naples.'^ To suggest that ‘the 
arguments deployed by the curia to justify the crusades in Italy were greeted with sympathy by 
all who were not predisposed to be critical of papal policies’ smacks of exaggerated curial 
optimism.'' The point is much simpler than has often and recently been supposed. Take any 
crusade and some, for a host of reasons, were in favour of it and others, for an equally varied 
selection of motives, were against. Neither was more or less representative, more right or more 
wrong, wiser or more foolish, more honest or more devious, nobler or more selfish. They 
merely differed. Historians should recognize and respect the differences. 

It is impossible to calculate accurately the relative popularity of controversial crusades. 
Numbers of crucesignati and the weight of criticism are hazy indicators for obvious reasons of 
evidence and partiality. Some may attempt to use vows and the acceptance ofthe indulgence as 
a guide. But the separation by the papacy of the indulgence from active crusading which 
degenerated into a system of regular ‘After-Life Insurance’ makes such attempts difficult as 
the appeal of the general remission obscured the appeal of the particular campaign. 

Butitis possible to observe in the grumblings against certain crusades the obvious feature of 
the continued primacy of the Holy Land which provided an emotional and theoretical, if not 
practical, context for crusade and anti-crusade propagandists alike. Enemies were cast as 
hindering the defence or recovery of the Holy Land, compared to Saracens or even 
characterised as a worse threat than Saracens." The crucial indulgences and privileges 
granted to crusaders on all internal and external fronts were related to those granted to 
crusaders to the Holy Land, as much by Boniface IX in 1397 as by Innocent III in 1199." 
However, this inevitable association of ideas and practices, redolent of a central paucity in the 
ideology of Christian Holy War, could backfire because, regardless of canonist theory — which 
itself drew the distinction between the crux cismarina and crux transmarina although it turned it 
on its head — curial rhetoric or political propaganda, the obvious practical difference between 
the Holy Land and other crusading theatres was appreciated.'^ In the Baltic, which 
significantly only became a regular goal of western crusaders after the loss of the East and 
when most of the Latin conquests in Prussia and Livonia had already been achieved, the 
crusade was organised by the Teutonic Knights as an almost entirely autonomous 
enterprise.'5 The regular visits to the Baltic by French crusaders only began in 1337 after all 
hopes of Philip VI's passagium to the Holy Land had vanished."* In Spain, interest, certainly in 
the fourteenth century, tended to wax and wane according to the prospects for an expedition to 
the Levant and, increasingly, Spanish kings used the reconquista and its consequent 
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ecclesiastical funds for their own, independent ends, not all of them crusading. The secular 
complications of the later stages of the Wars of the Sicilian Vespers, the crusades against the 
Colonna and John XXII’s campaigns in Lombardy at the very least diluted international 
crusading fervour of the sort organised for Charles of Anjou's crusade in the 1260s. Words 
and theories could not be used indiscriminately. In 1318 the French attempt to identify the 
Flemish as suitable targets for a crusade as excommunicates impeding the passagium to the 
East and thus on a level with Saracens (the classic thirteenth-century papal ploy) proved too 
much even for John XXII.” In 1383, despite the papal crusading bulls and the traditional 
crusade epithets employed by participants and observers alike, Despenser's crusade was 
understood and criticised for being precisely what it was, the Hundred Years War in 
disguise.'* Thus although the possibilities for the extension of the crusade were, in theory, 
infinite, in practice there were limits. 

This could be true especially where the interests of the Holy Land itself conflicted, or were 
broadcast as conflicting, with those of other crusades. The Italian crusades aroused just such 
opposition in the second half of the thirteenth century according to such diverse witnesses as 
Matthew Paris, Hostiensis, Augustinus Triumphus and the Templar Ricaut Bonomel.'? 
Historians sympathetic to papal policy may argue that such reactions were mistaken, that the 
Italian crusades did not hinder the defence or recovery of the East, yet the advisers of Philip V 
and Charles IV of France and the close observer of papal, Italian and Mediterranean affairs, 
Marino Sanudo, none of them Ghibellines, thought and argued otherwise. Indeed some popes 
themselves tacitly admitted these criticisms. John XXII argued against a general passagium 
citing the hornets' nest he himself kept stirring in Italy and Benedict XII cancelled Philip VI's 
crusade precisely because of discord in western Christendom which was, in its Italian and 
German dimensions, partly, at least, the papacy's responsibility.2° 

In the criticism of papal crusading policy a consistent strand of opposition, not all of it 
Ghibelline or anti-papal, some of it, as in the policies of Gregory X, even papal, was based on a 
recognition that crusading against Christians in Europe was in no sense except legally open to 
equation with crusading to the Holy Land.”! Spanish, Baltic and Italian crusades could be and 
were popular but essentially, even for supporters, second best. Clement V might have 
authorized crusades against Venice but he left his money to recover the Holy Land.?? The 
Holy Land remained the chief ideal object of crusading. Even the crusade against Muslims 
was not immune from this bias. There is the widely reported outburst of the Lord Edward 
against the policy of Charles of Anjou after the Tunis debacle that he would go to Acre if 
necessary only with his groom rather than leave his vow to help the Holy Land unfulfilled.” In 
1311 Clement V had to explain to Aragonese ambassadors that because of the Tunis affair in 
1270 the prelates from England and France would not countenance any other goal for a 
crusade than the Holy Land, not even the Moors of Spain.?* In the 1330s Philip VI was even 
reluctant to fight Turkish pirates in the Aegean because of the possible diversion of men and 
resources from his general passagium.? Crucially, most non-Levantine crusades were 
criticised because they happened, but crusades to the Holy Land, apart from attacks by 
radicals such as Roger Bacon, Gower or Wyclif, were criticised because they did not. 

Jerusalem remained the centre of the crusaders’ world, in maps, poems, romances and 
sermons. The formulae in pontificals in use at the curia c. 1300 as well as the great pontifical of 
Guillaume Durand the Elder assume that a crucesignatus was intending to go to Jerusalem or ‘in 
subsidium Terrae Sanctae"? Once sworn, a vow to help the Holy Land if made by a potential 
combattant was not lightly commuted or absolved despite Marsilius of Padua's insinuations to 
the contrary.?’ Innocent IV initially refused to commute Henry IIs vow in 1254.?* Although 
the pope cancelled his crusade in 1336, Philip VI had to wait eight years to be released from his 
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obligations.” A common theme of fourteenth-century political rhetoric was the shame and 
obloquy directed against the crusader who never fulfilled his vow, a device not merely to 
inspire crusaders to action but reflecting a generous stream of loud, actual criticism. 

More privately, it remained common from all social groups to bequeath money for the Holy 
Land. It is hard to see any such widespread specific legacies for Spain, the Baltic or Italy. 
Marsilius was aiming for a sensitive nerve when he suggested that the papacy was trying to 
divert testamentary bequests for the Holy Land to support papal crusades.*° The thoughts of 
dying men frequently turned to terrestrial Jerusalem. Kings Alfonso XI of Castille and Robert 
I of Scotland both wanted their hearts to be buried in the Holy Land.?' The holiness of the 
Holy Land was its special attraction with which no other crusade objective could compete. 

The crusade to the East provided the language of crusading. It provided the best stories 
from the past, stories which inspired the young Philippe de Méziéres to begin his career as 
crusader and propagandist.” It provided the most potent present inspiration both in ideal and 
practice for poets such as Philippe de Vitry and Guillaume de Machaut. Throughout the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries men wrote, read, heard and talked about the Holy Land 
incessantly. The loss of Acre in 1291, which generated a mass of what could be called 
‘recovery’ literature, supplied additional stimulus to moralist as to strategist. Furthermore, 
politicians, planners and propagandists recognised that the Holy Land presented practical 
problems unlike any other theatre of crusading, problems of logistics, quartermastery, 
strategy, diplomacy, military—especially siege—technology, garrisoning, colonisation and 
government.** The courts of western Europe, especially the French court, received constant 
appeals for aid from Syria and, later, Cyprus and Cilician Armenia for whom, despite the 
Ottoman advance, the Mamliks continued to present the most urgent threat. Thus, even in 
the fourteenth century, the Holy Land remained at the centre of the strategic debate. 

The Holy Land crusade was always conceived as an international cause and it is misleading 
to see it becoming increasingly nationalised. All large campaigns to the Holy Land, actual or 
planned, were truly international, with preaching and taxation embracing the whole of Latin 
Christendom from Greenland to Naples.** Contingents from England, Germany and Italy 
combined in Louis [X’s ‘French’ crusade to Egypt.?5 Philip IV's planned crusade was to 
include Englishmen and crusaders from the western imperial lands.** The sack of Alexandria 
(1365) was a genuinely international enterprise. Indeed, by 1300 a theoretical orthodoxy was 
being established which advocated the creation of a united international military Order to 
reconquer and colonise the Holy Land. In addition, the Holy Land crusade implied peace and 
unity, a general reconciliation of warring parties, for Urban II, Gregory X in the 1270s and 
Richard II and Charles VI in the 1390s.?? Crusades in Italy, Spain or the Baltic, on the other 
hand, demanded no such ideal of unity, the last two because of their small scale and the first 
because they were the result of—and even exacerbated—political disunity within 
Christendom: whatever the theory, the Italian crusades depended on the reverse of the 
conditions deemed necessary for a crusade to the East. 

Enthusiasm for the defence or recovery of the Holy Land also cut across social divisions. 
The knights of Theobald of Champagne or Louis IX were matched by the lower orders whose 
particular devotion to the Holy Land was noted by Villehardouin, Hostiensis and Augustinus 
Triumphus.** In England in 1208 an entire Yorkshire vill was cruisiatus and the humble origins 
of some of the crusaders in 1250 are well known.” Which other crusading cause inspired 
popular outbursts comparable to the movements for the Holy Land in 1212, 1251, 1309 and 
1320? 

Despite the huge logistical problems, the Holy Land crusade was, in essence, straight 
forward: the enemy was the infidel who was occupying the Holy Places. The crusaders of 
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1217-21, 1239-41 and 1248-54 and the putative crusaders of the 1330s and 1390s knew 
precisely who their enemy was. How different for the confused and anxious followers of 
Boniface of Montferrat, for strategists trying to overcome resentment of the Greeks in 
planning the defence of the Aegean and, later, eastern Europe, or the soldiers of Malatesta da 
Verrucchio of Rimini who set out along the Via Emilia in 1248 a Ghibelline but returned a 
Guelph. 

The Holy Land, although no more redemptive in terms of the indulgence, was more 
ennobling. It was, as almost all fourteenth-century theorists and propagandists insisted, every 
Christian's duty to recover the unique heritage won for him by his Saviour.*! The lure of 
Jerusalem transcended arid crusading ideology. Crusaders, if lacking martial opportunity, 
became, with Philippe de Mézières (1346), Marshal Boucicaut and the count of Eu (1388/9), 
pilgrims.*? Crusaders to the Holy Land were prepared throughout the period to resist papal 
discouragement.** The familiar contrast in England between the relative popularity of the 
preaching campaigns for the Holy Land (in the 1240s and 1260s) to those in the 1250s against 
Manfred may also serve to emphasise the special attraction of the Holy Land. In the fourteenth 
century no other crusades inspired literature to compare with the sermons, tracts, memoranda 
and poems surrounding the planned passagia of Philip IV or Philip VI or generated the same 
concentration of devotion, art and politics as the elaborate plans of the 1390s symbolised by 
the works of Philippe de Mézières and the Wilton Dyptych.** 

The character of the crusade to the East was perceived distinctively. All crusaders were 
justified within the familiar intellectual topos which described them as defensive, recovery of 
birthright (Syria, Spain) or defence against attacks on the fabric of the Church (by Slavs, 
heretics, schismatics and tyrants). However, despite the individual's chances of salvation, the 
movements elsewhere were as a whole couched in essentially negative terms. Not so the 
crusade to the Holy Land, the ‘nearest way” to heaven as an early fourteenth-century 
Hospitaller tract put it.“ Its role was more positive. Since its inception, the crusade movement 
was seen as a part and a process of spiritual regeneration for the individual and for 
Christendom, an integral element in the moral programme of the high medieval papacy. The 
experiences of the century 1250-1350 might have cast some doubt on the wider regenerative 
properties of crusading in Spain, Italy or the Baltic. Whatever the theorists argued, the grimy 
reality of these theatres of war produced few uplifting frissons to compare with the legends of St 
Louis in Egypt and Acre. The crusade to the Holy Land was positive militarily and morally. In 
the fourteenth century there was little to be conquered for the cross in Spain, almost nothing in 
the Baltic and conquests in Italy were subject to criteria rather less easily described in purely 
religious terms. Not so Jerusalem. In 1332, Venetian ambassadors to the French court 
prefaced their sober and practical advice on crusade shipping with a prayer.** Not only could 
such an expedition solve practical internecine problems such as that of the Free Companies, 
but, in Sanudo's phrase, the crusade to the Holy Land would destroy Islam and conserve the 
faithful." Dubois, Sanudo and de Mézières saw in the Holy Land crusade the chance for the 
regeneration of Christendom through expansion, the winning of new empires and new 
markets and, perhaps more significantly, through what could best be described as a restoration 
of optimism. De Méziéres's military crusading Order of the Passion was to be, in addition, the 
summa perfectio, the model and agent of spiritual and moral reform.* For fourteenth-century 
theorists, the Holy Land crusade alone was physically, morally and spiritually a public method 
of Christian renewal. 

Enthusiasm for other crusades came and went. By the late fourteenth century Spain had 
ceased to attract large, regular crusading contingents. After Tannenberg, western support for 
the Teutonic Knights effectively stopped. The heyday of the Italian crusades, for foreign 
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involvement, was in the thirteenth century. But the Holy Land, its appeal recognisably the 
same as when first developed in the early twelfth century, was not so obviously subject to 
fashion. The acme of Christian respectability and resolve, it was a fixed point in a changing 
world. Admitting as much is not, however, to reject the genuineness or appeal of other 
crusades. The indulgences, after all, were, on the whole, the same. The courts of England, 
France and Burgundy may have concentrated in the 1390s on preparing a new series of 
passagia to the East, but in 1397 John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, was receiving full 
crusading indulgences to fight the schismatic opponents of Boniface IX in Italy. All 
crusading was potentially popular, in 1400 as in 1200. But the appeal ofthe Holy Land was of 
a different order and remained consistently and persistently more attractive than any other. In 
July 1333, Pierre Roger summed up the special combination of motives of the crusader to the 
Holy Land in a sermon to the papal curia larded with the traditional rhetoric of St Bernard's 
De Laude Novae Militiae: ove of God which inspired devotion to the Holy Land, obedience to 
the law which obliged Christ's vassals to regain their inheritance, compassion for the 
beleaguered Christians of the East, the desire for personal redemption and, finally, the 
crusade tradition itself, fuelled by histories and romances.5? Even today, an academic society 
can be founded for historians of the crusades under the banner of the ‘study of the crusades 
and the Latin East. Such a bias is, I suggest, entirely in keeping with the longest and most 
potent traditions of the crusade movement. 


Exeter College, Oxford 
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"Political Crusades' in England, 
c. 1215-17 and c. 1263-5 
Simon Lloyd 


THE APPLICATION of crusade to Christians of the West has recently come to attract the 
attention which the subject deserves, vet one theatre has been almost entirely ignored although 
the sources are sufficiently rich and extensive to allow detailed examination of the matter. In 
this paper I shall attempt to demonstrate that on two occasions in the thirteenth century a 
crusade was declared and applied against political opponents ofthe Angevin king and his papal 
ally in England. To anticipate, the first was declared in the critical years 1215-17, when the 
Angevin dynasty faced the very real prospect of imminent overthrow at the hands of the 
English rebels in league with Prince Louis of France and other accomplices. The second was 
occasioned by the bitter and protracted struggle, some fifty years later, between Henry III, 
Simon de Montfort, and their respective parties. On each occasion the papacy threw its full 
weight behind the beleaguered English king; on both occasions it ultimately came to declare a 
crusade in his support. 

It has long been recognised that the protagonists in both struggles sought to sanctify their 
respective causes and came to harness the sentiment, vocabulary, and symbols of crusade in 
the process. Yet the matter has not been pursued much further. The observations of 
contemporaries to the effect that the royal cause was indeed sublimated as a crusade on both 
occasions have either been dismissed or summarily treated. Certainly no concerted attempt 
has been made to consider these notices in the light of papal and royal documentary evidence.! 

Typical, indeed formative, of the prevalent view are the comments of Powicke. He wrote of 
the struggles of 1215-17: 


This was a holy war, with the prestige [my emphasis] ofa crusade. The royal forces wore a cross sewn on 
to their garments, and those who had taken the crusader's vow [for the Fifth Crusade] were absolved 
from the duty of fulfilment so long as they fought for Henry... The Marshal took full advantage of papal 
support, but, at the same time, he did not and could not bring to the contest the crusading fervour which 
refuses to harbour thoughts of reconciliation... 


The circumstances were desperate, but for Powicke, it is clear, they did not warrant the 
application of crusade, and his interpretation of the political strategy and tactics of William 
Marshal and the legate Guala precluded the use of so formidable a weapon.” This was, then, ‘a 
holy war with the prestige of a crusade’, but no crusade in actuality. He did not consider it 
necessary to investigate any further. His treatment of the context of the events of 1263-5, in 
these terms, was no less cavalier.* 

In its various ramifications the subject is too large to allow comprehensive treatment here. I 
shall instead limit myself to a presentation of the crucial evidence, not all ofit noticed before, in 
support of the case that a crusade was declared on behalf of the Angevin king in England in 
both the years c. 1215-17 and c. 1263-5. 

We may begin with the infant Henry III who took the first of his three crusade vows at or 
around the time of his coronation, 28 October 1216. He was a mere nine years old. Forey has 
argued that this vow arose from the obligation upon Henry to fulfil his father's own 
outstanding vow of March 1215.5 This may be so, but there are reasons for supposing that the 
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young king's assumption of the cross was as much an act of policy designed to bolster his 
position in the exceptionally dangerous circumstances of the time. The Peterborough 
chronicler later noted that it was Guala who induced Henry ‘ut crucem acciperet, ad majorem 
ipsius regnique tuicionem', an observation reinforced by Walter of Guisborough.* Neither 
writer was a contemporary of the events described, but support is lent to their reports by 
Henry's own allusion to the matter in a letter to Innocent IV in 1253, whilst Honorius III, at the 
time, explicitly emphasised the protection which Henry, crucesignatus, enjoyed in the early 
years of his minority." 

Further evidence suggests that Henry's cross was in addition an instrument of a crusade 
declared against the English rebels and their accomplices. Perhaps the most telling evidence 
from contemporary writers to this effect comes from the highly-regarded Barnwell annalist. 
After recording the desertion of Earl William of Salisbury and others from the rebel forces in 
late February or early March 1217, he has Guala 

injungens in remissionem peccatorum tam hiis quam aliis ut pro rege starent, regis partes tamquam 
contra infideles pugnaturi, cruce se in pectore signarent. Signatusque est in primis, et episcopi et 
ecclesiarum prelati, et abbates ut ferunt; profectique sunt in expeditionem...* 


'The Waverley annalist and the continuator of Gervase of Canterbury more generally observe 
that in 1217 *Plures tam nobiles quam plebei acceperunt signum crucis in pectore suo, ut 
eicerent Ludovicum et Francos de Anglia.” 

These explicit assertions are supported by accounts of, and references to, the battle of 
Lincoln, 20 May 1217. The Dunstable annalist noticed that the royal forces wore white 
crosses in their advance, whilst the poem upon the battle says of them: 

Conjurant, cunctos [que] crucis signare sigillo; 
Constiterant, vexilla crucis, regemque novellum 


Ambierant, bajulosque crucis crux alba decorans 
Instabiles statuit fidei fundamine turmas!^ 


The reports of Wendover and the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal of the addresses made to 
the royal host by Guala and the Marshal prior to the battle are both shot through with crusade 
metaphors and sentiment.'' The sea-battle off Sandwich, 24 August 1217, which dealt the 
final blow to Louis's hopes, is also reported in terms of a crusade." 

We are not dependent upon contemporary observers alone. The royal records include a 
number of illuminating references to the context of the struggle, of which the following in 
particular should be noticed. First, there is the suggestive description of Philip Daubeny, one 
of the foremost royal commanders, as ‘dux milicie Christi’. It occurs in the course of a letter 
despatched in February 1217 to the men of Rye, then holding out against the rebels. The king 
promised immediate aid in the shape of a great host of warriors, Henry himself, ‘unacum 
domino legato et clero et crucesignatorum multitudine...’* 

Two cases have come to light of rebels upon whom the cross was imposed as a condition for 
acceptance into the king's peace. In March 1217 royal letters patent declared that Roger le 
Horn and those with him might return to royal faith and service providing they swore, in the 
presence of the dean of Ewell, that ‘fideliter nobis servient, et quod ipsi, cum hoc juraverint, 
crucem assumant ad partes suas contra inimicos Dei et ecclesie defendendas’.'* In April, 
Robert de Dene and William de Casingeham, the legendary Willikin of the Weald, were 
instructed to extend protection to the men of the manor of Malling, Kent, if 


sint ad fidem nostram et venerint in servicium nostrum ad mandatum nostrum et cruce signentur in 
pectore nobiscum in subsidio Dei et sancte ecclesie et nostrum...'* 
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Finally, one great magnate can be shown to have received the cross for the royal cause whilst 
deferring his crusade to the East. At some point in early 1217 Guala, in the course of a letter 
preserved on the Close Roll, referred to the fact that Earl Ranulf of Chester, no less, had been 
persuaded by urgent entreaty to postpone his journey considering the desolation of king and 
realm: 


ad praesens a peregrinatione illa subsistit; assumpta jam cruce in pectore ad prosequendum hostes Dei 
et ecclesiae, adversarios domini sui Regis Angliae.'* 


What of the papacy? This is not the place to trace the evolution of papal policy following 
John's submission to Innocent III in 1213, but the translation of England and Ireland as papal 
fiefs along with John's assumption of the cross in 1215 provided vital conditions for Innocent 
and then Honorius III to throw their full weight behind the Angevin cause against rebellious 
papal sub-vassals and their supporters. The declaration of a crusade was part of the process, if 
not the ultimate instrument thereof. Suffice it to say here that Innocent may have proclaimed a 
crusade at some point following the deterioration of the political situation after the sealing of 
Magna Carta. In July 1215 he had already declared the rebels to be worse than Saracens for 
opposing their rex erucesignatus."" Now, in January 1216, he repeated the jibe and associated 
polemic, but this time in the context of a mandate to the archbishop of Bourges, his suffragans, 
and probably other French prelates.'* They were to admonish the princes, barons, and knights 
of their dioceses to go immediately to the aid of John, in remission of their sins, to demonstrate 
how they would oppose the Saracens. Indeed, the rebels were worse than Saracens because 


cum sint Christi caractere insigniti apostatare videntur dum implere contendunt desiderium 
paganorum impediendo tam grande subsidium terre sancte. '? 


Thus the magnates of the province of Bourges should join 


the army of Jesus Christ, and bravely defend His soldier and indeed His enterprise, so that at last in 
heaven they may be deemed worthy to receive the triumphal palm of a soldier of Christ and the victor’s 
crown of celestial glory.”° 


If this appeal is not the formal declaration of a crusade against the rebels then it comes 
perilously close to it. Fortunately, the register of Honorius III clinches the point by revealing 
that at some point before 7 October 1216 the struggle had indeed become a crusade, either in 
the first weeks of Honorius’s pontificate or in the last months of his predecessor’s.*! On that 
day Honorius extended protection to Savaric de Mauléon, that formidable warrior, in the 
dioceses of Canterbury, Rochester, and London, referring to him expressly as ‘crucesignatus 
pro defensione Regni Anglie.'?? This is a highly important piece of evidence, not least because 
it demonstrates that the crusade had been declared before John’s death, 19 October. Henry’s 
infant cross may, then, be interpreted as following on naturally from the ‘political’ cross of his 
father. 

*Crucesignati pro defensione Regni Anglie’ did not, perhaps, enjoy the full set of Holy Land 
crusader privileges. It should be noted that Innocent, in January 1216, and Honorius and 
Guala after him, talk of support for the Angevin cause as a prelude to, rather than a substitute 
for, participation in the Holy Land crusade. Nowhere in papal sources do we hear of 
commutation of Holy Land vows to the English theatre; only their deferment until peace and 
Angevin authority should be restored.** Indeed, individuals such as Savaric de Mauléon, 
Philip Daubeny, and Ranulf of Chester duly departed to join the forces of the Fifth Crusade at 
Damietta. Henry Ils vow remained binding once the immediate crisis was past, whilst Roger 
le Horn, and probably the men of Malling too, were to receive the cross but only on condition, 
it seems, that they fight in England.?* From the limited material available on this point, then, 
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the crusade would appear to be something rather more than a holy war, yet something less than 
a venture equivalent in full to the Holy Land crusade.?* 

Henry III took his second, notorious vow in 1250. It was never fulfilled in person and it 
came to be an instrument of the combined Angevin/papal policy towards Hohenstaufen Sicily 
in the 1250s. Upon the inglorious end to that scheme Henry's votive obligations remained, but 
from 1263 England slid into civil war and until peace was restored there was no possibility that 
the king would fulfil his vow in the East.” Equally, as Maureen Purcell observed, there is no 
evidence that his outstanding vow was ever commuted to the end of a crusade against the 
Montfortian rebels in the 1260s.?* Nevertheless, the crusade came to impinge once more 
upon English politics as each party sought to depict itself as defending a sacred cause, and 
there is some evidence that both armies at the battle of Evesham, 4 August 1265, fought under 
the sign of the cross. The De duobus bellis reports that the royalists wore red crosses on both 
arms, whilst their Montfortian foes were signed with white crosses on their right shoulders.?? 

"The Montfortians appear to have been the first to exploit crusade ideas. When Earl Simon 
was put in a tight spot at Southwark in December 1263, with the closing of the city gates, the 
Dunstable annalist reports that he 


fecit se et suos armare, et in nomine Domini fecit se et alios ante et retro cruce-signare; et interim 
confitentes peccata sua, corpus Christi omnes sumpserunt, parati adventum adversariorum suorum 
expectare...’ 


There was no engagement then, but when the forces met at Lewes, 14 May 1264, a number of 
sources state categorically that the Montfortians wore white crosses and, according to 
Rishanger, were promised remission of their sins by Walter Cantilupe, the Montfortian 
bishop of Worcester. Those who died in battle would enjoy celestial bliss.*' 

There is no suggestion that the royalists who fought at Lewes depicted themselves as 
crucesignati, but there is firm evidence from which to argue that their cause had been rendered 
a crusade by the papacy before they appear wearing red crosses at Evesham. Shortly before the 
confrontation at Southwark, Urban IV appointed Guy Fulquois as legate with exceptionally 
wide-ranging powers, including the authority to preach a crusade against the rebels should 
Fulquois consider it necessary. Those who responded in person, or sent suitable warriors in 
their place, were to be granted ‘illam suorum veniam delictorum...quae Terrae Sanctae 
succurrentibus in generali concilio est concessa... To the same end Fulquois might also 
commute all vows, including Holy Land vows, if urgent necessity dictated, but the crusade was 
clearly intended as a weapon of last resort and it does not appear that Fulquois ever applied the 
crusade as legate.” The continuing intransigence of the rebels, however, led him to grasp the 
nettle when he himself became pope. On 4 May 1265 he appointed Cardinal Ottobuono as 
legate with almost identical powers as he had formerly enjoyed, but now in addition he 
specified precisely where Ottobuono should preach the crusade against the rebels should it 
come to that.?? 

Clement was in earnest. One week later he took the vital step of urging Louis IX to lend aid 
in the struggle against the Montfortians, promising remission of sins for his pains.** Then, on 
2 July, he instructed Ottobuono to raise a biennial tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues in 
England, expressly to subsidise those who should aid him. But Clement had precise ideas on 
the matter, for he went on to say that Ottobuono might pledge the proceeds to Louis, 
‘prefatum negotium per se vel per dilectum filium Phylippum primogenitum suum 
assumenti...'?5 

Montfort's death at Evesham, barely a month later, must have rendered these bulls 
practically redundant.* It is not surprising, then, that no traces of a preaching campaign 
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survive. Moreover, Louis was clearly reluctant to become personally involved to the extent of 
leading a crusade to England, although his tacit support for the efforts of the English royalists 
in exile in France to raise an invasion force seems plain.” Nevertheless, there is some slight 
evidence to suggest that Ottobuono and Clement took the first steps towards mobilizing a 
crusade army on the continent. In August 1266 Clement recalled that he had formerly 
instructed Ottobuono to grant dispensation to Henry, son of the count of Luxembourg, to 
marry Beatrice of Flanders, being within the prohibited degree of kinship, 


ita quod iidem comes et B. predicto cardinali ad intrandum regnum Anglie congruum subsidium 
exhiberent, cum a cardinali requisiti essent eodem.?* 


'The available evidence, then, prompts the conclusion that the reports of the royalists 
fighting as crusaders at Evesham may be accepted. But what lies behind the white crosses of 
the Montfortians? And what did Robert fitz Walter, fifty years earlier, imply when he termed 
himself ‘Marshal of the Army of God and Holy Church in England’??? 


University of Newcastle 
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Philip IV and the Crusade: 
a Reconsideration 


Sylvia Schein 


PHILIP THE Fair’s attitude towards the Holy Land has always been approached from one 
specific angle: was he or was he not sincerely concerned with the crusade? Older historians 
like E. Renan dismissed his sincerity altogether and argued that for Philip the crusade was a 
sort of ‘pieux prétexte’ for the aggrandizement of France and for the exertion of pressure on 
the papacy. The same or similar views have been held by F. Heidelberger and, more recently, 
by Runciman and Thier.' Other historians, however, like Wenck, Lizerand, Fawtier and lately 
J.N. Hillgarth, argue the opposite. In their view, Philip was essentially a pious Christian, and at 
the same time a man deeply aware of the traditions of his dynasty, who sincerely wished to 
renew the crusading gesta of his grandfather.” According to Hillgarth, whose study Ramon Lull 
and Lullism in large measure supersedes Lizerand's Clément V et Philippe le Bel written before 
the First World War, the decisive evidence for his sincere concern for the crusade was ‘Philip’s 
constant attempts to gain control of the crusading movement, attempts which would have been 
pointless had the French government really decided never to launch a crusade’. 

So much for the état actuel de la question. A closer but also, I hope, more detached view of the 
documentary and narrative sources has led me to a reconsideration of the whole problem, and 
in particular of the methodological approach to it. A discussion of Philip’s attitude does not 
seem to lead anywhere. According to the old but still valuable study by C.V. Langlois: 

in the contemporary writings on Philip the Fair and his sons there is nothing, or almost nothing, on the 
personality of the kings. One should resign oneself to the fact that Philip the Fair can never be known. 


One cannot definitely cast one's vote with those who say: ‘He was a great man’ or with those who say: 
‘He cared for nothing’. This problem has no solution.* 


And indeed, Philip the Fair is still to us what he always was, even to his own generation: to use 
Hilda Johnstone's expression, ‘a riddle without an answer”. The documentation at our 
disposal simply does not provide an adequate solution to the question of whether or not Philip 
was sincerely interested in launching a crusade. The entire problem of his attitude to the 
crusade can and should therefore be treated from a different perspective, namely: what was 
the place of the crusade in his overall political reasoning and policies? 

What strikes one immediately is the use made of the Holy Land in royal propaganda, the 
instrument which Philip created, developed and employed so well for his religious as well as 
for his political purposes. Philip, it should be remembered, was extremely sensitive about his 
own image and sought to establish himself as rex christianissimus and advocatus ecclesiae, as well 
as defensor fidei and miles Christi.5 He was also conscious of himself in his duties as a scion of the 
old and glorious dynasty of the Capetians. The phrase progenitorum nostrorum vestigiis inherentes 
which appears frequently in the royal charters, shows how much he attempted to imitate his 
ancestors and above all those like Charles Martel, Charlemagne and his grandfather, Saint 
Louis, canonized during his reign on 11 August 1297." It is in this context that one can 
legitimately ask: what was the place of the idea, or ideology, of the king as crucesignatus in the 
self-image which he wished to project through his propagandists? 

In fact, although Philip ascended the throne of France in 1285, the idea of the crusade did 
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not appear in his politics until some fifteen years later. One cannot avoid the fact that at the 
time Nicholas IV (1288-1292) tried to launch a passagium generale for the aid of the crusader 
remnants and then, following the downfall of the last strongholds, for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, Philip remained deaf to all papal appeals. He simply refused to be involved.* A clear 
indication of the royal mood from this period is Philip's utterance that *from this land comes 
nothing but trouble’. His reluctance or even conspicuous opposition to being involved with the 
affairs of the Holy Land is also reflected by his demand of 9 December 1290, addressed to 
Pope Nicholas IV, that he be released from the custody of the Holy Land, a task or rather an 
obligation he had inherited from his father.’ Philip’s aversion to the very idea of the crusade is 
reflected still further in the decisions of the Church councils convoked all over western 
Christendom after the loss of the Holy Land; they were supposed to debate ways and means of 
recovering the lost kingdom. The French councils and above all that of the diocese of Sens — 
which expressed the views of the court of France — insisted on a crusade, but against the 
rebellious Sicilians and Aragonese. The crusade to the Holy Land would be launched only 
when peace was firmly restored in Europe. This included, as the clergy at the council of Sens 
meticulously spelled out, not only the ending of the conflict over Sicily but also the restoration 
of peace between the ever-warring Genoa, Venice and Pisa and even, as another precondition 
for launching a crusade, an alliance with Byzantium. Unless the peace of Europe was restored, 
it was argued, the French knights and their monarch would be unable to depart for the Holy 
Land. According to the fathers of the council of Sens, only the French king or another noble 
Frenchman should lead the expedition. Other councils, however, were even more reluctant to 
send their monarch on a crusade. The council of Rheims recommended the king of the 
Romans as the leader of the planned expedition, whereas that of Lyons insisted that the leader 
of the French crusaders should be nominated by the king while he himself stayed at home.’° 

"Though there was virtually nothing in Philip's policy before 1305 to show his interest in 
being involved with papal plans for a crusade, royal propaganda had already taken up the topic 
of the crusade during the last years of the pontificate of Pope Boniface VIII (1301-1303). 
Possibly this was in reaction to papal propaganda in which the Holy Land held pride of place 
and which turned the Colonna into ‘enemies of Christendom and the Holy Land’.™ But it is 
conceivable that Philip was growing more aware of his tasks as king of France," as well as of 
the important benefits to be gained by playing the role of champion of the Holy Land. This 
would have fitted in with his image as Defensor fidei at the time of his conflict with the Holy Sec. 
Thus as early as 1302 French propaganda had made a brazen equation of ‘war for France’ and 
‘war for the Holy Land’. A sermon issued at the request of Philip during the war against 
Flanders, after the disastrous battle of Courtrai (11 July 1302), includes the following: *He 
who makes war against the king [of France] works against the entire Church, against Catholic 
doctrine, against holiness and justice, and against the Holy Land!’.'* Seldom, if ever, had a lay 
ruler dared to make such a proclamation. But it was not entirely without precedent. 
Christendom had heard it already from the papal curia. It was a paraphrase of the constant use 
made by Boniface of the Holy Land in his own wars, such as the crusades against Sicily and the 
Colonna and finally in his last struggle against the king of France.'^ 

The use which Philip made of the crusade and the Holy Land during his great conflict with 
the papacy in the years 1301-1303 shows what a prominent place these twin themes had 
gained by then in French propaganda. In the charges formulated at the French court (and put 
into writing after the death of Boniface VIII, in c 1303-1310, as part of the preparations for the 
process against his memory instigated by Philip), the pope was branded a devious anti- 
Christian monster who persecuted the king of France more than the sultan of Egypt and the 
French more than the Saracens; he cared nothing for the Holy Land and spent the money 
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collected for its aid on persecuting the faithful. Hence, ‘Terra Sancta prodita est propter 
culpam suam!’!> It was a case of repayment in kind by the French propaganda machine to that 
ofthe curia. Pope Boniface had himself accused the French monarch of damaging the chances 
of recovering the Holy Land. In the famous bull Asculta fili of 5 December 1301, Boniface 
reproached Philip the Fair for his neglect of the cause of the Holy Land. Horribile dictu, the 
Mongols, pagans that they were, cared for the Holy Land far more than the king of France. '$ 
And again, on 13 April 1303, Philip was accused of injuring ‘utilitas publica, augmentum 
catholice fidei, conservatio ecclesiastice libertatis ...[et] subsidium Terre Sancte’. 

Following the accession of Clement V on the papal throne in 1305, the importance of the 
crusade in Philip's policy increased. Clement, who made the launching of a crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Land a leitmotiv in his pontificate, saw the king of France as its natural 
leader.'? As early as 23 December 1305, when the newly elected pope met Philip at Lyons, the 
question of taking the cross was discussed. The king agreed in principle but reserved the right 
to choose the time.'? As it happened, he did not take the cross until eight years later, in 1313. 

During these eight years, Philip expressed his interest in the recovery of the Holy Land in 
more than one way. First of all there was his support for the plan of his brother, Charles of 
Valois, to recover the Holy Land through the conquest of Constantinople. This scheme, in 
essence a French plan which, if successful, would have made a Capetian prince into an 
emperor and thus have added glory to the kingdom of France, had inevitably to be linked to the 
recovery of the Holy land in order to gain the moral as well as the material support of the 
papacy.”° Philip also lent his official (rather than his practical) support to the papal-Hospitaller 
crusade of 1309. Originally he agreed to finance this crusade to the tune of 100,000 gold 
florins. Later, however, he refused to transfer the promised sum to the Grand Master of the 
Hospital, possibly when he realized that it would be basically a Hospitaller enterprise. 
"Therefore in October 1308 he dispatched an English knight named Robert to Avignon who 
offered the pope a contingent of 500 English knights to replace the Hospitallers in the 
projected expedition. As this failed, Philip complained to the pope that he had not been 
sufficiently informed by the Grand Master, Fulk of Villaret, about the preparations, and that 
the French Hospitallers — actually the major part of the Order's contingent — were not being 
accorded their due importance. He instructed Peter of Peredo, his nuncio at the papal curia, to 
emphasize that the honour of the French nation was involved in this expedition and that the 
proceedings so far were an insult to the status and honour of the regnum Francie and the natio 
Francorum at large.?! Philip, it seems, was ready to support only such crusading enterprises as 
would appear in the public eye as his own creation and thus serve to fortify his own image as a 
champion of the crusade. 

It was again in the perspective of crusade and the recovery of the Holy Land that Philip and 
his propagandists presented the campaign against the Templars. Gervais du Bus, a notary in 
the royal chancery, wrote after the arrest of the knights Templar in Paris (13 October 1307) 
that the grandson of St Louis should rejoice that God had granted him the opportunity to 
avenge the Templars’ insults to Christ.” Philip was presented in this campaign as acting 
against the Temple as the defensor fidei orthodoxae.” French royal historiography, which may be 
described as being written by historians enjoying royal favour, stressed the connection 
between a solution to the problem of the Templars and the future of the crusade. In the De 
Modo Procedendi Adversus Templarios of 1308, the recommendations of the University of Paris 
concerning the affair of the Templars, it was suggested that the property of the Order should 
be confiscated and put aside in its entirety in the interests of the crusade. The author argued 
that it had originally been granted to them for this purpose, which they had ceased to fulfil.?* 
Guillaume de Plaisans, who spoke at a meeting between the king and the pope at Poitiers on 29 
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May 1308, denounced the Order squarely for the loss of the Holy Land.?5 

By 1308 Philip was already convinced, or so he claimed, that the success of any future 
crusade depended as much on the suppression of the Temple as on the conquest of Byzantium 
by a French prince. By then Christendom was already flooded with plans for the recovery of 
the Holy Land by such short cuts as the preliminary capture of north Africa, Egypt, Sicily and 
even the resurrected Byzantine empire.?5 And yet the king's declaration does not seem to have 
been purely an act of propaganda. Following the papal bull Vox in excelso of 22 March 1312 
which suppressed the Order of the Temple, the king fulfilled his promise of 1305 and agreed 
to take the cross in the course of the following year.”” Moreover, he promised to depart on the 
crusade which was solemnly proclaimed at the council of Vienne. Its departure was fixed in six 
years' time, counting from 1 March 1313, that is for the spring of 1319.28 

Philip, it seems, had agreed to the crusade very reluctantly. One of his mouthpieces at 
Vienne, Guillaume de Nogaret, argued that the crusade could not possibly be launched in ten 
or even twenty years’ time.?? The king, however, gave in, forced by his earlier promise to the 
pope. But what followed had little to do with the Holy Land, although a lot to do with the 
French dynasty. The taking of the cross in June 1313 in Paris became one of the greatest 
ceremonies of the French monarchy. As the cross was also taken by the king’s three sons, his 
two brothers, as well as by his son-in-law, Edward II of England, and a large number of knights 
from both France and England, the ceremony became one of the most superb chivalric feasts 
of the middle ages. Lasting for eight consecutive days, it impressed Philip’s subjects 
tremendously. A wave of crusading frenzy brought masses to take the cross all over France.?? 

To sum up, the crusade appeared in Philip's policies and politics on strictly definable 
occasions. There is a fifteen-year gap between his coming to the throne and the earliest 
reference to a crusade. By then, Philip had a grasp of politics and its mechanisms. He also 
learned the importance of the image he was projecting or intending to project, as well as of the 
use of propaganda of every sort to pursue his particular dynastic or national aims. Any 
suspicion of selfishness, personal interest or even royal interest had to be evaded. His 
behaviour had to stem from his universal role as christianissimus rex and defensor of the Catholic 
faith. One task of the christianissimus rex as defensor fidei was that of aiding the Holy Land, 
something which Philip the Fair could not possibly ignore, and in fact after 1301-1303 did not 
ignore. 

To come back to our initial question: was Philip the Fair sincerely concerned with the 
crusade and the Holy Land or not? In the light of this discussion we would postulate the 
following: as formulated, the question has neither a positive, negative or even ambivalent 
answer. The question is put from the wrong angle and creates a wrong perspective. It is what 
the French would call *une fausse question'. To Philip the Fair, unlike his idealized ancestor 
St Louis,” the ideology of a crusade did not stand on its own right as either a military or a 
religious endeavour; it did, however, exist in another context, namely in that of the clearly- 
defined royal ideal of the French monarchy. This concept — what J.R. Strayer called ‘the 
religion of the monarchy”? — comprised a lofty ideology and the king's sincerity in the pursuit 
of its realization cannot be doubted. The crusade and its leadership were part and parcel of 
that ideology or 'religion of monarchy', and Philip was sincere about the crusade because he 
was sincere in his pursuit of the ideology of monarchy.*? 


University of Haifa 
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Criticism of Crusading in 
Fourteenth-Century England 
Elizabeth Siberry 


IN THE opening chapter of his study of The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages, published in 
1938, Atiya declared that he wished to challenge the thesis put forward by a series of 
distinguished historians, namely that the expulsion of the Latins from the Holy Land in the 
last decade of the thirteenth century had marked the end of the crusading movement. On the 
contrary, Atiya asserted that, notwithstanding the various defeats and tribulations suffered by 
the Christian forces, the ‘crusading impulse’ remained one of the ‘vital forces of European 
politics’. According to Atiya, the vitality of the crusading ideal and public interest in the fate of 
the Holy Land were manifested by the flood of crusading propaganda and treatises composed 
in the early fourteenth century and the series of military expeditions sent to the Near East, 
culminating in the battle of Nicopolis in 1396. 

In recent years, several other historians have produced detailed studies of various aspects of 
the crusading movement in this period, all of which underline the continued popular support 
for crusading throughout western Europe.” Yet if one reads general surveys of ‘public opinion’ 
such as Throop’s Criticism of the Crusade and Runciman’s ‘Decline of the Crusading Idea’, one 
is still left with the impression that by the fourteenth century the crusades aroused little 
enthusiasm.? Indeed these writers paint a picture of mounting criticism and widespread doubt 
and disillusionment. Moreover they suggest that there were signs of a distinct change in policy: 
a trend towards peaceful conversion and missionary work, rather than the military campaigns 
of the past. The complaints voiced by the English heretic John Wyclif and the poets John 
Gower and William Langland are quoted as examples of this shift in ‘public opinion’ and it is 
suggested that they reflected growing hostility towards the crusading movement not only in 
England but also in Europe. 

The aim of my paper is to challenge this thesis, first by placing these comments in the 
context of the writers’ other works and secondly by setting such criticism against the 
background of contemporary events. The results of this analysis should enable us to draw 
some conclusions about the extent and significance of opposition to crusading in fourteenth- 
century England. We can then perhaps go one stage further and question the ‘traditional’ 
picture of declining enthusiasm for the crusade in Europe as a whole. 

Let us begin with John Wyclif. Wyclif was born in Yorkshire in c. 1330 and spent most of his 
life as an academic in Oxford before the heat of controversy forced him to retire to his rectory 
at Lutterworth, where he died in 1384. There is still some scholarly dispute about the 
authorship of certain vernacular works, but there is no doubt that Wyclif was a prolific writer, 
composing a series of Latin treatises on doctrinal and other ecclesiastical matters. Like other 
contemporaries, Wyclif denounced clerical abuses such as non-residence, but he went much 
further and launched a violent attack upon the papacy itself. Apart from the Schism, one event 
which convinced Wyclif of the corruption of the church in Rome was the Flanders Crusade of 
1383, led by Bishop Despenser of Norwich.* Wyclif regarded this expedition as an example of 
the abuse of papal power? and his arguments were set out in detail in the pamphlets De 
Dissensione Paparum and De Cruciata. The former, which was addressed to Bishop Despenser, 
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was probably written towards the end of 1382, after the first crusading bulls had arrived in 
England, and it seems to have been intended to arouse the educated classes against the pope. 
Another version was produced for the vernacular audience, entitled De Pontificum Romanorum 
Schismate. De cruciata was composed somewhat later, in the summer of 1383, after the bishop’s 
army had landed in Flanders.5 Wyclif's criticism of the 1383 crusade was particularly 
outspoken and the strength of his condemnation has led some historians to suggest that he 
rejected the crusading movement as a whole." In fact the evidence does not support this 
conclusion. Wyclif's objections centred upon the use of the crusade against fellow Christians 
and there is no indication that he condemned the campaigns against Muslims and pagans. 
Indeed in De Officio Regis he admitted that it was right to wage wars for the love of God.* 

The use of the crusade was also debated by Wyclif's followers, the Lollards. In 1395 a list of 
twelve Lollard propositions was nailed to the doors of Westminster Abbey and St Paul's 
Cathedral in London. Numbered amongst these was a denunciation of homicide and a 
condemnation of the use of force against the Muslims: 


And knythtis, that rennen to hethnesse to geten hem a name in sleinge of men, geten miche maugre of 
the king of pes, for be mekenesse and suffraunce oure beleve was multiplied, and fytheres and 
mansleeris Ihesu Cryst hatith and manasit: Quid gladio percutit, gladio peribit (Matthew 26:52).* 


But there is no indication that this proposition attracted widespread support even among the 
heretics themselves. 

'The views of certain prominent Lollard preachers were recorded by contemporary 
chroniclers and accounts of their trials and recantations can be found in several episcopal 
registers in the late fourteenth century. Some of Wyclif's closest supporters made no secret of 
their opposition to the Flanders Crusade. For example, in September 1383 John Aston 
preached a sermon at Gloucester directed against the bishop of Norwich's expedition? and 
his views seem to have been shared by a former colleague at Merton College, Oxford, John 
Corringham, then vicar of Diddington. In his recantation, Corringham listed nine 
*unorthodox conclusions! which he had previously advanced. Significantly two of these 
concerned the 1383 crusade: 


6. The form of the Norwich Crusade is contrary to Scripture. 
7. Neither the bishop of Norwich nor any other crusader was permitted to kill a heretic or schismatic."* 


But only one major Lollard preacher seems to have rejected the crusading movement in its 
entirety. In a sermon preached at Leicester in March 1382, William Swinderby had 
denounced the Flanders Crusade"? and when he appeared before John Trefnant, bishop of 
Hereford, he declared that it was wrong to fight heretics, fellow Christians and infidels. 
Swinderby's arguments were refuted at length by two Cambridge theologians, William 
Colwyll and John Netton: 


To fight in defence of justice against both infidels and Christians is holy and permissible. Such opinion 
(Lollards) has it that Christians are not permitted to fight against infidels, pagans or others... This 
opinion is false and erroneous for the following reasons. First it would not permit any Christian king to 
defend his kingdom against invaders or false intruders...Secondly the teachings of the Holy Fathers 
have approved and vindicated just wars...if their end is for the defence of justice or the protection of the 
church and the catholic faith...God himself has upheld just wars of this kind and indeed often ordered 
his chosen people to fight. ° 


A minor Herefordshire esquire named Walter Brut, who had espoused the Lollard cause, 
also denounced all the campaigns against Muslims and Christians.'* But other lay adherents 
do not seem to have considered themselves bound by the heretics’ prohibition of homicide. 
The chroniclers Walsingham and Knighton identified ten knights who were said to have 
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befriended Lollard missionaries and sympathised with their heretical beliefs.'5 Modern 
historians have studied the careers of these so-called Lollard knights in detail and, although 
there is some evidence that they were attracted by the sincerity and fervour of the Lollard 
preachers, it is significant that four of those mentioned took part in the crusades. In 1391, Sir 
John Montagu joined an expedition against the heathen Slavs of Lithuania and Sir John 
Clanvowe and Sir Richard Neville were present at the siege of Mahdia. After their return to 
Europe, the two friends undertook another expedition to Constantinople, in this case probably 
a pilgrimage rather than a crusade, and they perished within a few days of each other outside 
the city walls. The remaining knight, Sir Lewis Clifford, joined the new Order of the Passion, 
founded by the crusading propagandist Philippe de Mézières. 

Even the Lollards' criticism of the Flanders campaign cannot be said to have influenced a 
large body of opinion. Admittedly after the army's ignominious return there was some anger at 
the dramatic reversal of English fortunes.” And a few observers questioned the wisdom of the 
whole undertaking. One chronicler wrote ‘Benedictus Deus qui confundit insolentes’ and the 
poet John Gower lamented that the expedition reflected the Church's preoccupation with 
worldly matters rather than spiritual affairs.'5 But most contemporaries seem to have held 
Despenser personally responsible for the disaster’? and they did not condemn the crusade 
itself. Even Wyclif was forced to admit that public opinion overwhelmingly supported the 
campaign and the chronicler Walsingham recorded the numbers who flocked to take the 
cross.?? 

The poet William Langland composed his major work The Vision of Piers Plomman between 
1370 and 1399 and the three versions known as ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’, represent reworkings and 
developments of the author's ideas.?' Like Wyclif, Langland condemned the clergy's love of 
war and in the ‘B’ text, written between 1377 and 1379, he accused the pope of equipping 
armies to slaughter fellow Christians. But what seems to have attracted the attention of 
crusading historians is Langland's doctrine of salvation for the Saracens.? In Passus XV of the 
‘B’ text he pointed out the similarities between Islam and Christianity which prepared the 
ground for missionary work and urged the clergy to obey Christ's commands and go forth and 
preach the gospel.?* This advocacy of missions has prompted some historians to suggest that 
Langland was a critic of the crusades and reflected growing public opposition to the use of 
force against the Muslims.^5 But there is no real evidence to support this conclusion. In fact 
parallels can be drawn between Langland and the Dominican William of Tripoli, writing in 
the 1270s, and it should be remembered that in this period the crusades were often regarded 
as a stimulus to conversion.?5 Thus the great Spanish preacher Ramon Lull took part in 
missions amongst the Moors of North Africa, but at the same time he advocated the use of 
force and urged Christians to take the cross.’ 

The poet John Gower was born c.1330 and died in 1408, eight years after his close friend 
Geoffrey Chaucer. During his lifetime Gower composed a wide variety of poems in both Latin 
and the vernacular, but one work in particular has been quoted by historians of the crusades, 
namely the Confessio Amantis. The first version of this was completed by 1390 and purported to 
have been commissioned by Richard II. But by the time Gower had finished the third version 
in 1393 he had shifted his allegiance and the poem was dedicated to Henry earl of Derby, later 
Henry IV. The Confessio takes the form of a lengthy dialogue between a lover and his 
confessor and in the course of this there is a debate about the evils of war. The lover professes 
to have only one interest, his lady, and he argues vehemently against the crusades on the 
grounds that it is wrong to shed blood: 


"That me were levere hir love winne 
Than Kaire and al that is ther inne 
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And forto slen the hethen alle, 
I not what good ther mihte falle, 
So mochel blod thogh ther be schad. 


The lover quotes the example of the apostles and declares that Christ does not wish the 
Muslims to be slain, but rather that they should be converted to the faith through preaching. 
He adds that men no longer take the cross from worthy motives, but merely to impress their 
ladies.?? Because of the arguments put forward by the lover, Gower has been hailed as a critic 
of the crusades and a supporter of missionary work.” But in fact the Confessio should not be 
taken at its face value. It should be remembered that this poem belonged to the tradition of 
courtly love and to a certain extent at least its style was dictated by the demands of this literary 
genre. The lover's remarks may also have been intended to be ironical, highlighting the 
absence of chivalric values amongst the knightly class.>! 

An attack upon the crusading movement would certainly not have pleased Gower’s patron, 
Henry earl of Derby, a veteran of campaigns in North Africa and Prussia. And in order to 
interpret this passage correctly it is important to place the Confessio in the context of the poet’s 
other works. They convey a very different impression of Gower’s attitude towards the 
crusades. For example, in the Latin poem Vox Clamantis, which was composed in «. 1380 and 
took the form of a survey of the three estates of the realm, he criticised the clergy because they 
declared wars against fellow Christians and neglected their prime duty to defend the faithful 
against the Muslims: 

They (the clergy) are not willing to battle with pagans in the cause of their faith, nor even to spread the 
gospel according to the Holy Scripture. But if one were to oppose them in regard to their worldly 
kingdoms, they then put up a savage fight. 


Gower went on to assert the Christians’ rights to the Holy Land and lamented the state of 
discord in the West which meant that aid was diverted from the Near East: 


The lineal descent by right of his mother proclaims Christ as the heir of the land in which he was 
born...Buta pagan interloper holds itnow...we do not carry on war against these men by attacking either 
their persons or their property...Instead we are fighting open battles over worldly possessions with our 
brothers.* 


In another passage in the Vox Gower condemned the clergy’s love of war and in some 
manuscripts someone, perhaps Gower himself, wrote a note in the margin referring to the 
Flanders Crusade.? Admittedly the Vox predated the Confessio, but the same enthusiasm for 
the crusades against the Muslims can be seen in Gower’s address to Henry IV, dated at the 
turn of the fourteenth century. Once again he protested about the strife and discord in the 
world and urged both lay and ecclesiastical leaders to settle their disputes and devote their 
energies to the important task of defeating the Muslims: 


Thus were it (good) to setten al in evene, 
The worldes princes and the prelatz bothe, 
For love of him which is the king of hevene, 
And if man scholde algate wexe wrothe, 

The Sarazins, whiche unto Crist belothe, 
Let men ben armed azein hem to fighte, 

So mai the knyght his dede of armes righte.** 


And in an undated poem, entitled ‘On the vices of the different orders of society, Gower 
complained of the decline of chivalry and the absence of crusading zeal amongst members of 


the knightly class.?5 
One literary scholar has drawn parallels between Gower's protests about the state of 
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contemporary knighthood and bellicose clerics and the complaints voiced by the French writer 
Philippe de Mézières These views were also echoed by other English poets and 
commentators. Writing sometime during the reign of Edward II, the anonymous author of the 
Middle English poem ‘The Simonie' exhorted Christians to settle their disputes in the West 
and take the cross.” In the same way, in the Prologue to his famous Travels, composed c. 1360, 
Sir John Mandeville lamented: 


now pride...and envy have so inflamed the hearts of lords of the world, that they are more eager to 
disinherit their neighbours than to challenge or conquer their right heritage. And the common people, 
who would put their bodies and chattels in jeopardy to conquer our heritage, they may not do it without 
the lords.” 


This failure to avenge Muslim victories in the Near East was one of the main themes in the 
popular manual of preaching composed by the Dominican John Bromyard between 1328 and 
1348. Like Humbert of Romans,” Bromyard protested that minor domestic cares and 
physical fear hindered men from taking the cross and he denounced knights who, 


bragging in their own land, boast how they would like to kill many Saracens, and do wonderful deeds, 
saying “They are dogs! One Christian against twenty of those dogs.’ But when it comes to the point, they 
are afraid of a petty insult.*° 


This criticism should not be taken as an illustration of the decline in support for crusading. On 
the contrary, it shows that the crusading ideal was uppermost in men's minds and the faithful 
were encouraged to avenge Muslim victories. It should also be remembered that as early as the 
twelfth century knights had been accused of placing their own interests above those of the 
crusade and Bromyard's accusations echoed earlier criticism to be found in the works of Peter 
of Blois, Gilbert of Tournai, and the vernacular poets Rutebeuf and Fulk of Lunel.*! 

Asa recent article by Maurice Keen has underlined, there was still considerable enthusiasm 
for the crusading movement in fourteenth-century England and members of Richard IPs 
court took part in the expeditions against Muslims and pagans.*? For example Henry of 
Grosmont, duke of Lancaster, fought against the Moors in Spain and North Africa as well as 
the pagans in north-eastern Europe.*? His descendant, Henry earl of Derby, also campaigned 
in Prussia and travelled to the Holy Land and a detailed account of his expeditions can be 
found in the records kept by his household treasurer.** The names of lesser crusading knights 
such as Stephen le Scrope and their retainers appear in records of cases in the Court of 
Chivalry. There were also twenty-five English names amongst the list of patrons and members 
of Philippe de Mézières’ Order of the Passion, including the king's uncle, the duke of York, 
and the earls of Rutland and Northumberland.“ And it has been argued that one of the great 
artistic products of this age, the Wilton Diptych, should be interpreted in the context of a 
proposed crusade against the Turks.“ All of which indicates that in 1400 crusading was still 
regarded as the highest goal for a knight and attracted widespread support. 

At this point it is necessary to say something about the recent controversy surrounding the 
portrayal of the Knight in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. In the Prologue the Knight is described 
as a veteran of the crusades in Egypt, North Africa, north-eastern Europe, Spain and Turkey: 


At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne. 
...In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 
No Cristen man so ofte of his degree. 

In Gernade at the seege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir, and riden in Belmarye. 

At Lyeys was he and at Satalye, 

Whan they were wonne.*’ 
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And literary scholars have argued that he represented the epitome of fourteenth-century 
chivalric ideals and was modelled upon some of Chaucer's contemporaries.** This view has 
now been challenged by Terry Jones. He analyses the various campaigns in which the Knight 
was said to have taken part and argues that contemporaries would have immediately 
recognised that he belonged to the new breed of soldier — a crude mercenary fighting for 
money. According to Jones, Chaucer's description of the Knight's prowess was intended to be 
ironical and reflected not only his personal but also widespread public disillusionment with 
papal manipulation of the crusading movement.* Jones undoubtedly raises a number of 
interesting questions about the ‘traditional’ interpretation of the Knight's career, but his 
analysis of fourteenth-century attitudes towards crusading is unconvincing. In particular, he 
fails to take into account the number of English knights who took the cross during Richard IPs 
reign and he makes no attempt to set the criticisms voiced by Gower and Wyclif in the context 
of their other works. 

To sum up, a detailed study of the works of Wyclif, Gower and Langland does not support 
the thesis that they were critics of the crusading movement. On the contrary, Gower seems to 
have been an enthusiastic supporter of the campaigns in the Holy Land and there is no 
indication that Langland's advocacy of missions precluded the use of military force. Wyclif 
concentrated his attacks against the Flanders Crusade and, although some of his followers also 
denounced the expeditions against the Muslims, there is no suggestion that their views 
attracted widespread support: significantly several of the so-called Lollard knights fought in 
Prussia and North Africa. As in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there were complaints 
that knights were reluctant to take the cross. But amongst the members of Richard IPs court 
there is no doubt that there was still considerable enthusiasm for the crusading ideal, both in 
theory and in practice. Lesser knights and their retainers were also anxious to take the cross 
and, contrary to the views of some historians and the thesis recently advanced by Terry Jones, 
there are no signs of mounting criticism and popular disillusionment. The above arguments 
refer particularly to fourteenth-century England, but this reinterpretation also has 
implications for the study of public opinion and the crusades in the later Middle Ages in 
Europe as a whole. 
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Invented Italians in the Courtois Charters 
David Abulafia 


IN PREPARING his Studien zur Geschichte des Fünfien Kreuzzuges the historian Reinhold 
Róhricht had to face arduous difficulties. A larger version of his book was in the press in 1888 
- the third in a trilogy of documents and studies on the Fifth Crusade; but its patron, the 
Comte Riant, died that year, and its publisher, the Société pour la publication de textes relatifs 
à l’histoire et à la géographie de l'Orient latin, also expired: part of Róhricht's manuscript went 
astray, and the Studien which appeared in 1891 are thus only a fragment of much fuller 
researches.' Even so, they contain references to, and summaries of, some very remarkable 
documents: records of loans by moneylenders, Preponderantly Genoese, to participants in the 
Fifth Crusade — loans made mostly during the siege of Damietta.? Of particular interest is the 
way leading French crusaders guaranteed repayment of the loans, in a manner very similar to 
documented practice at the time of St Louis's later expedition to Damietta.? Thus, during 
September 1219, ‘in castris juxta Damyetam’, the seneschal of Champagne appears, 
sponsoring a loan of £90 of Tours to three of his followers; if they were unable to repay the 
Genoese bankers from whom the money was obtained, he himself would settle the debt.* 
Róhricht was not entirely happy with this document: ‘scriptura cartae ornata est neque plane 
respondet scripturae ineuntis tertii decimi; but he showed less reserve in handling other 


Wir wissen wohl, dass die Achtheit einzelner Stücke bestritten worden ist, doch haben sich Stimmen 
genug erhoben, welche diese reiche Sammlung als im grossen und ganzen für authentisch erkláren, 
wenn auch hier und da durch Nachcorrecturen manches F. alsche hineingetragen worden sein mag.’ 


MS 17803, with its supplements 17803A and 17803B, contains well over four hundred texts, 
mostly copies — including repetitions of the same document, occasionally several times over.* 
The earliest charters carry the date 1190, the latest are attributed to the 1270s. Most of the 
copies are in nineteenth-century hands, but there are also photographs, lithographs and 
‘originals’ on parchment or, less often, on paper.’ Rôhricht was struck by the fine seals some 
documents Carry, apparently belonging to the French knights who guaranteed the loans made 
to their followers by the Genoese and their business rivals, 1° Individually, the documents do 
not massively alter the understanding of the crusades which can be obtained from other 
sources, such as the Trésor des Chartes or the remarks of Joinville and other chroniclers. 
They are repctitious, formulaic — differing mainly in the names of the Genoese or other 
bankers and of the French armigeri, fideles and other participants in the armies. Several of the 
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more eminent figures mentioned appear also in the chronicles: Hugh comte de Nevers for 
instance.!! 


were well-founded. Convincing though the ‘originals’ appeared, even to the best-trained eyes 
in France and elsewhere, they were all forgeries.'? There is no need here to repeat the 
infamous history of M. Courtois and M. Le Tellier who sold these documents to F rench 
noblemen, full of assurances of their authenticity, About 200 forged charters were sold in the 
1840s and 1850s; a further 350, the unsold residue, eventually reached the Archives 
Nationales and the Ecole des Chartes; and MS 17803 contains copies of many sold and unsold 
charters, plus the few dozen ‘originals’ already mentioned. "3 Demand for these charters was 
fuelled by the decision of King Louis-Philippe to open the Salles des Croisades in a new wing 
of the Palace at Versailles; the king permitted those families whose ancestors had brought 


marks to three knights of a certain Johannes de Chastenaio, 16 The act was dated at Messina in 
February, 1190— that is, during the Passage eastwards of the Third Crusade. The document, 
now in the Bibliothèque Nationale, carries a particularly fine seal, showing a mounted knight; 
unfortunately, the comtesse had to be content with a damaged and illegible inscription. !7 
Attached to the document is a much smaller piece of parchment, carrying a highly abbreviated 
text which states that reimbursement of the debt was duly made at Acre in June, 1191.8 These 
miniature documents will attract attention again in a moment; they are very plentiful. 

The exceptional facility with which Courtois and Le Tellier furnished charters to those in 
search of a crusader ancestry already aroused concern in the 1840s. The Prince de Joinville, 
on behalf of the king, corresponded with the leading French Palaeographer, Léon Lacabane, 
and asked his opinion; Lacabane was Prepared to accept the authenticity of the Courtois 
documents, and his Major objection to the charters was of a different nature — the appearance 
of a name such as Chastenay was not necessarily proof that modern bearers of the same name 
were descendants of the Person named on the original charter.!° This attempt to dampen 
enthusiasm for the Courtois texts had, in a curious way, the opposite effect: Lacabane’s 
comments created the illusion that he was satisfied with the documents as such, and merely 
dissatisfied with the use to which they were being put. Actually, Lacabane maintained close 
contact with Courtois and did Not greatly disapprove of the way Courtois made money out of 
his collection. His dealings with Courtois did gradually arouse his Suspicions — the way 
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doubts of his contemporaries in 1898; he reported that he had seen Lacabane's comments, 
and that Lacabane’s faith in Courtois had never wavered 22 In fact, a reading of Lacabane's 
material creates a totally opposite impression. Lacabane States that the Courtois documents 
are "le produit d'une fabrication moderne’; ‘la non-authenticité me semble désormais 
démontrée’. The miniature documents on Paper or parchment were finally seen to be the 
product of sheer audacity and pure fantasy.” Courson de la Villeneuve interpreted Lacabane's 


questionable origin, M. Courtois had not Surprisingly provided only hints about the way he 
had obtained the collection — another example, by the way, of Courtois’s chilling ability to 
create the impression that his charters were genuine. How so many Pisan, Sienese, Provençal 


There Was, nonetheless, a strong and steady assault on the claims of the Cabinet Courtois 
throughout the mid-nineteenth century, culminating in Cartellieri's denunciation in 1906. 
Lainé objected that too high a proportion of the Courtois collection carried the names of 
Possible ancestors of modern French noblemen; in the Trésor des Chartes one would find a 
much greater number of extinct families.2 In effect, Lainé Was Saying that the documents 


any chance contain reference to its forebears.2° Léon Lacabane was apparently the unwitting 
collaborator of Courtois and Le Tellier in this process; he forwarded names to the Prince de 
Joinville and the authorities of the Salles des Croisades, for inclusion in the display there. >° [n 
1843 Le Tellier wrote to Lacabane to claim a charter lent to the Scholar, but now sold to a 
would-be descendant of crusaders: 


Monsieur, M. Constant de Ribecque me fait la demande immédiate d’un titre daté de Saint Jean d'Acre qui 
serait originaire de Normandie ou de Picardie et qui concernerait 

Jordanus de Burgo 

R. de Lambecurt 

J. de Constancia 

N. Perinus 

A. Babo 
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document from the Courtois collection stands examination. Unfortunately, M. Bautier's work 
was not greeted with the acclaim it deserves. Some members of the Académie des Inscriptions 
Observed that the relatives of those involved in the forgeries were still alive (this was in 1956), 
and that scandal should therefore not be unlcashed.?? But it is also a matter for concern that 
Courtois documents were still being utilised by scholars. Thus the comprehensive 
bibliography on French geneaology in 1968 lists Bautier's article underneath exceptionally 
untrustworthy defences ofthe Courtois material, such as that by Courson de la Villeneuve; the 
impression can be gained that the question of authenticity is not finally resolved.” But M. 
Bautier's discussion, based primarily on palacographical criteria, is entirely convincing. 
Among features he has noted are the unusually neat edges of the charters, uncharacteristic of 
twelfth and thirteenth-century material — these resulted from the forgers’ practice of using 
cut-away edges of genuine documents in order to provide blank parchment of about the right 
age. Occasionally, too, the parchment used is simply too fine for the period of Philip Augustus 
or the Fifth Crusade: the forgers used the blank edges of much later charters, written on much 
better parchment. Under ultra-violet light M. Bautier has seen fourteenth-century writing 
which lay beneath a supposedly thirteenth-century text. The Paper documents show signs of 
artificial ageing, by the use of candle-smoke.?* It was probably problems in the availability of 
raw materials which led the atelier to produce smaller and smaller documents of the highly- 
abbreviated type which has already been mentioned: some are no larger than postage-stamps. 
On the other hand, the seals of the documents, where attached, are genuine; we would 
probably be right in imagining a team of forgers at work in the Archives Nationales, snipping 
away the seals and borders of perfectly genuine charters. Generally, the seals were attached to 
the forged charters by a simple, effective method, involving the use of a heated strip to melt the 
inside of the seal. However, it is occasionally possible that the document carries the seal 
originally attached to the piece of trimmed parchment on which the forgers set to work — this 
may be true of some documents where a loan is guaranteed by a figure of eminence, such as 
Alfonso of Poitiers or Charles of Anjou, whose charters could be found ready-sealed in the 
Trésor des Chartes.?5 

Apart from the very small slips on parchment or paper, many of the forgeries are 
magnificent documents of their type, showing considerable skill. Many Courtois charters are 
securely behind bars, in the Bibliothèque Nationale or the École des Chartes; but there are 
certainly also large numbers of Courtois manuscripts in the hands of private owners, 
themselves descendants of those French nobles in search of ancestors who so plagued 
Louis-Philippe and so enriched M. Courtois. The Courtois documents still therefore deserve 
attention: individual charters will continue to surface and need to be identified. In certain 
cases it will not be possible to subject new crusader charters to close investigation, and it is 
perhaps worth suggesting some additional criteria for the investigation and identification of 
Courtois forgeries. This is particularly important where only copies in a modern hand come to 
light, in collections of transcriptions for example. M. Bautier remarks that ‘le texte … ne 
suffisait pas pour autoriser un jugement irrécusable’, except perhaps in the case of the 
miniature documents; he points out that the forgers clearly had very extensive knowledge of 
the history of the crusades and of medieval diplomatic — here, perhaps, Le Tellier played an 
especially important role.?$ Thus many of the figures mentioned in the documents were 
genuine participants in the crusades, identifiable in contemporary chronicles. Hugh, duke of 
Burgundy plays a róle in the Courtois charters commensurate with his real significance as 
intermediary between Philip Augustus and the Italians.?? Thus the names that appear in the 
texts are of three types: genuine, fantastic and ‘neutral’ names, mostly invented but not 
intended to provide a pedigree for possible clients of the atelier. 
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However, there are several textual ‘checks’ which are possible. The forgers knew much 
about the crusades, but rather less about Italian merchants. The very tiny documents seem to 
have been offered, sometimes at least, as fragments cut from the notebooks or notarial 
registers of the Italian companies. Lacabane later reflected: ‘ce qui m'étonne le plus, c'est 
qu'on ait pu arriver a imiter des carnets de marchands italiens sur papier de coton’ Actual 
notebooks belonging to companies of Italian merchants do not exist from the time of the Third 
Crusade, nor indeed from early thirteenth-century Genoa, Pisa and Siena; but the Courtois 
forgeries bear not the slightest resemblance to what does survive — a few accounts of a 
Florentine firm, from 1211, or any of the very varied material in the notarial registers of 
Genoa, Siena and Marseilles.” The forgers scem to have imagined that the Italian bankers 
would work in fairly stable societates; both the large and the small documents contain 
references to merchant companies that have an anachronistic ring — ‘Luchino Corsali et toti 
ejus Societati’, an enterprise which, it is maintained, survived the thirty years from the Fifth 
Crusade to St Louis's Crusade, where it reappears.* Much more serious is the objection that 
nearly all the names of Genoese, Pisan and Sienese bankers are pure invention, betraying 
considerable ignorance of the names of the leading business families in Genoa and Tuscany, 
and even of the names of the real Genoese and Tuscan Participants in the crusades — genuine 
families such as Doria and della Volta, active at the time of the Fifth Crusade.*! Very 
occasionally, with the help of genuine documents in the Trésor des Chartes, the forgers 
alighted upon an acceptable name, such as the Conrado Usodimare who supposedly made a 
loan at Messina in 1190; but surnames such as de Rosio, de Niela, Struxio are inventions, not 
found in early thirteenth-century Genoa; equally, the Pisan names — de Jhota, de Boze — are 
apparently pure invention.“ Baptismal names do, however, reveal a higher rate of plausibility 
than surnames: Lanfrancus, Conradus at Genoa, for example.# Since it is much easier to 
control Genoese names of the late twelfth and early thirteenth century than French ones of the 
same period, a useful, though not foolproof, check on suspected Courtois texts would be to 
compare the names of the merchants listed in those texts with the names to be found in the 
notarial registers. However, it does not follow that a document is genuine because one or two 
names are identifiable: the Courtois forgeries which mention Rostagnus Paynus or Paganus, 
rector of Marseilles, were inspired by a reference to the same name, borne by a notary of 
Marseilles, in a document from the Trésor des Chartes.“ And because, as will be seen, 
documents concerned with St Louis's crusade in the Trésor des Chartes had great influence 
on the methods of the Courtois atelier, several genuine names are likely to appear in 
documents claiming a date between 1248 and 1252. 

As far as the other contents of the documents are concerned, the forgers show greater 
learning. Nearly all the Courtois forgeries are based on simple variations on a pattern; the 
documents have their inspiration in the genuine charters concerned with St Louis's crusade.45 
Lacabane came to realise that there were four or five standard models for the Courtois 
forgeries; and St Louis's crusade provided ideal models, since there are plenty of authentic 
charters combining the name of a princely guarantor, of Genoese or other merchants, and of 
unknown or little-known knights. Not surprisingly some scholars, such as Jal, burned their 
fingers on Courtois documents which they used in addition to the Trésor des Chartes, in 
studies of Italian loans to St Louis’s crusaders.*9 Scholarly use of the Courtois documents, as 
early as 1842, reinforced public faith in the forgers' claims. It is possible to see how close the 
Courtois texts were to the St Louis models by examining a genuine document of August 1249, 
drawn up at the siege of Damietta; William, heir to the county of Flanders, borrows £5,000 of 
Tours from five citizens of Genoa; the loan is guaranteed by King Louis, subject to the 
surrender of William’s lands.“ Exactly the same formulae appear in the plentiful Courtois 
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forgeries from the period 1248 to 1252. But the forgers also transferred back in time the 
methods they observed in use in the mid-thirteenth century, and decided — rightly or wrongly 
— that almost identical documents would also suit the reign of Philip Augustus or Louis VIII. 


in the Cabinet Courtois — though with little attention to the chronology of Sienese commercial 
expansion.* Finally, the more ambitious documents issued by the forgers, loans by 
ecclesiastics to crusaders made in France before the departure of the armies, were also 
adaptations of authentic texts from the Archives Nationales; here the reign of Philip Augustus 


helped convince Róhricht that the documents were, by and large, acceptable. It is some tribute 
to the dangerous skills of Courtois and Le Tellier that Rôhricht drew up, at the end of his 
Studien, an Index Crucesignatorum which contains many names invented half a century earlier 
by the forgers.*' Documents from the Cabinet Courtois continue to pose dangers through 
their excellence of execution, their inherent plausibility and, above all, through their wide 


dispersal. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
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I am grateful to Professor Bautier for enlarging on the details given in his communication to the Académie des 
Inscriptions; it is to be hoped that a fuller account of the career of Courtois and his team will appear. 

For a lengthy bibliography, see G. Saffroy, Bibliographie généalogique héraldique et nobiliaire de la France dés origines à 
nos jours. Imprimés et manuscripts. i. Généralités (Paris, 1968), 166-7, nos. 3629-44; cf. Cartellieri’s excellent 
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Bautier, p. 382. 


Bautier, p. 382; R. de Courson de la Vi illeneuve, ‘Authenticité des titres des croisades de la collection Courtois’, 
extr. de la Revue de l'histoire de l'Ouest (1898), 32. Also, nouv. acq. lat. 1666, no. 76. 
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Courson, ‘Authenticité’ (1898), p. 1. Nouv. acq. lat. 1666-8 were ‘tenus secrets’. But even MS 17803 was only 
shown with M. Delisle's approval: R. de Courson de la Villeneuve. ‘Authenticité des titres des croisades de la 
collection Courtois’, extr. de la Revue de / "histoire de l'Ouest, part 1 (1 896), 17n. 
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"la partie la moins lucrative’ (1843). An example is given in Appendix II. 
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Borel d'Hauterive, in Blancmesnil, p. 133. 

Bautier, p. 384; MS 17803 nos. 58, 205, 392; Róhricht, Studien, no. 27; Lavoix, p.9. 
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Bautier, p. 383. 
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translation by Roger, Noblesse de France, pp. 108-9 (characteristically without stating any source). 

Nouv. acq. lat. 1666, no. 101. 

G. Lee, ‘The oldest European account-book: a Florentine bank ledger of 1211’, Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, xvi 
(1972), 28-60. 

Roger, Noblesse de France, pp. 104 (1218) and 130 (‘1249’); perhaps so clegant a name was too good to abandon. 
Rohricht, Studien, no. 12, from MS 17808, no. 383; and, in very similar terms, MS 17803, no. 161. The documents 


be, it is simply an adaptation of the terms used in genuine charters of 1248-52. 

Ogerio Pane in Róhricht, Testimonia, p. 239: ‘nobiles cives Ianue Iohannem Rubeum de Volta et Petrum Aurie 
rectores et presides’. Guglielmo Embriaco and Lanfranco Rubeo della Volta were sentto discuss the planning ofthe 
crusade with Henri de Nevers and the comte de la Marche: Ogerio Pane, ibid., p. 238. 

"Conradum ususmaris’ appears in MS 17803, no. 446; cf. Roger, p. 118. For invented names, see Roger, pp. 
98-142, and the lists at the start of MS 17803 (f. 3r-4r, nos. 5 to 34). Cf Lavoix, p. 18. 

E.g. Roger, Noblesse de France, pp. 124-5: ‘Lanfranc de Gusulfis’. 

Layettes du Tresor des Chartes, ed. M. Joseph de Laborde, i (Paris, 1863), no. 485a; cf. Rohricht, Studien, P. v, n.3 and 
(for the forgeries) no. 10, listing 20 documents in what are mostly very brief summaries in MS 17803. Cf Lavoix, 
p. 11, with text. 

A large literature here: see now W.C. Jordan, Louis IX and the challenge of the crusade (Princeton, 1979), fora survey of 
the problem of war finance (especially pp. 94-104); and, among older works, A. Sayous, ‘Les mandats de saint Louis 
sur son trésor”, Revue historique, clxvii (1931), 254-304; the documents from Genoese notarial registers printed on 
pp. 290-304 are totally different in wording and structure to the Courtois notule. 

À. Jal, Mémoire sur quelques documents génois relatifs aux deux croisades de S. Louis’, Annales maritimes et 
coloniales (1842). 

Layettes, iii (Paris, 1875), no. 3800. As this document reveals, the Ceba family was indeed active in business by the 
mid-thirteenth century, but not, as Courtois intimated, in the years around 1200. 

Layettes, iii, no. 3771. 

On the financing of the Third Crusade, see Cartellieri, Philipp II., pp. 52-74. 

Lacabane noted that J441 no. 3 ‘a évidemment servi de modèle’ — nouv. acq. lat. 1666, no. 83; cf. no. 85. Several 
other documents from J441 are listed by Lacabane, as likely models for the forgeries. Lavoix, p. 16, saw in the 
similarities evidence of the authenticity of MS 17803! 

Róhricht, Studien, pp. 79-135. Róhricht provides a source reference after the names of crusaders; those names 
derived solely from Roger, Blancmesnil or MS 17803 must be regarded as dubious; those derived from an 
additional source are however ‘clean’. 
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APPENDIX 
Examples of documents from the Cabinet Courtois 


I. Johannes de Chastenaio, Messina, February 1190. (Bibliothéque Nationale, MS 17803A (‘original’); MS 17803, no. 
441 (lithograph); nouv. acq. lat. 1664, no. 8 (L.acabane’s transcription) ). 

Uniuersis presentes litteras inspecturis Notum sit quod nos gilo de ambleio Reginaldus de mailleio et gaufridus derf 
armiger mutuo recepimus a lazarino de niela angelo cauaccia er eorum sociis mercatoribus de ianua sexaginta marcas 


argenti eis nunc in annum reddendas pro quibus nobilis uir dominus noster Johannes de Chastenaio miles garantizore se 


CYROGRAPHVM 
Seal (attached on parchment strip): knight on horseback; legend illegible, except letters I0....; yellow wax. 
Reverse: J°. de chastenaio plegium pro Lx maré. arg. And in what appears as a more ‘recent’ hand: Sicurtà, niela. 
caraccia. xlv. 
This is a particularly ambitious forgery, both in the elaborate contents and the attempt to imitate a chirograph. 


II. Standard type of miniature documents. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, MS 17803, no. 447 (original); no. 47 (copy) ). 

These two documents refer to different individuals, but the text is identical except for the names introduced by the 
forgers. Both documents refer to Hugh, comte de Bar and the mythical Genoese banker L. de Nerla or Neila, whose 
names have been allowed to stand. 

In presentia testium infra nobilis * * * * se substituit erga me L. de Nerla ianuensem ciuem loco et debito nobilis bone 
memorie * * quondam patris sui debentis mihi cum sex sociis suis in solidum CCCC marcas argenti et promisit pro parte 
sua mihi procurare loco garantizatoris illius debiti bone memorie Hugonis quendam, comitis Bavrensis, garantizatorem 
illius debiti H. ducem Burgundie pro dicto mutuo CCCC marcarum argenti in solidum et pro dicto novo mutuo XL 
marcarum argenti ipsi nobili * * personaliter factis quarum XL dictus dominus de XV contentus est et reliquum recipiet 
quando litteras suas patentes sigillatas et garantizatoris dicti illius debiti H. ducis Burgundie mihi tradident. In cuius rei 
testimonium signo suo subscripsit. 

Testessunt********»« Actum accon, anno incarnationis uerbi M CXCI, mense iulii. 

In no. 447: Guillelmus Cleronis miles Hugonis Cleronis quondam patris sui. 

Tn no. 47: Herbertus de Monasterio armiger Renaldi de Monasterio quondam patris sui. 

No. 447 measures only 2” x 3''. Abbreviations are startling: i. c. for ianuensem ciuem; i. n. for ipsi nobili, etc. The 
lack of variety in the sums of money and other details is also startling. 
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Magna Mahumeria (al-Brra): the Archaeology of a 
Frankish New Town in Palestine 


Denys Pringle 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Magna Mahumeria (al-Bira) is the best documented of all the new settlements established by 
the canons of the Holy Sepulchre near Jerusalem in the twelfth century;' and, thanks largely to 
the work of Father F.-M. Abel? and Professor Joshua Prawer,’ it is also one of the best known 
examples of a Frankish ‘new town’ to students of crusader settlement in the Holy Land. But in 
contrast to its sister foundation, Parua Mahumeria (al-Qubayba), which was excavated by the 
Franciscans between 1873 and 1944,“ the physical remains of medieval al-Bira have attracted 
relatively little attention.* They represent nevertheless a source of historical evidence as 
precious as the documents themselves; but unfortunately one whose potential has been 
drastically diminished over the past fifty years by destruction and modern town development 
and which, if current trends continue, seems likely to disappear almost completely before the 
next half-century is out. 


IL HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


Al-Bira lies 16 km north of Jerusalem on the main road to Nablus (see Fig. 1). In the Middle 
Ages and until recent times the road divided at this point, the left-hand route following the 
course taken by the modern road and the right-hand one passing through Baytin (Bethel) 
before rejoining the other some 13 km further on, just before al-Birkat al-Dawiya, the ‘Pool of 
the Templars’.® 

The village occupies the plateau and southern slope of a spur, 860 m above sea level on the 
eastern side of the watershed of the Judaean hills (see Fig. 2). Apart from one obvious 
strongpoint, Ras al- Tahüna some 350 m north-west of the village centre, where evidence for 
occupation dates back to the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Ages,’ the site is not naturally 
defensible. But it possesses an abundant spring which together with its strategic position on 
the main northern approach to Jerusalem probably accounts for its name of al-Bira, derived 
from the Aramaic birtha (Hebrew, be’eroth) and signifying the existence there in antiquity of a 
fortress or citadel.® 

In 1099-1100, al-Bira was one of twenty-one villages (casalia) near Jerusalem given by 
Duke Godfrey of Bouillon to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, a donation confirmed by King 
Baldwin I fourteen years later.? There the canons of the Holy Sepulchre settled freemen of 
western origin, providing them with plots on which to build houses and with lands to cultivate 
in return for the payment of tithes and a division of the produce. By 1115, this new settlement 
had become known as Mahumeria, a name which seems to indicate the former existence on the 
site of a Muslim settlement or mosque.!? The new settlers were mostly French, in particular 
from the south, but also included some Italians and Spaniards. The economy was principally 
agricultural, though a number of artisans are listed among the inhabitants, such as smiths (3), 
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: Fig. 1 
Map showing the location of the 21 villages given by Godfrey of Bouillon to the Holy Sepulchre, 
1099-1100 (Source: E. de Rozière, Cartulaire de l'église du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem, Paris, 
1849, 54-55, no. 29; RRH, no. 74; Add., no. 74). 


carpenters (3), a mason, a shoemaker and a goldsmith.'' The social, economic and legal 
aspects of the ‘customs of Mahumeria’ which regulated the relationship between the settlers 
and the canons have been discussed elsewhere by Professor Prawer and need not concern us 
here." Suffice it to mention that so effective was the canons’ settlement policy that the village 
continued to expand in size and importance throughout the twelfth century. In 1100 al-Bira 
had been no more than a native village (casale); by 1160 it was a uilla, a village or town, and had 
its own court of burgesses presided over by the steward (dispensator) of the canons. In «1155 ; 
ninety-two families are recorded living there, and a further forty-nine were added within the 
next thirty years, representing in all perhaps some 500-700 souls.13 

In 1170, sixty-five men from al-Bira died in the defence of Gaza against Saladin.'^ In 1187 
came the turn of al-Bira itself to fall to the Sultan.'5 According to Yaqüt, writing in 1225, 
Saladin took and destroyed the place, ‘as I myself have seen','^ an observation supported bythe 
evidence of the Jewish traveller Samuel bar Simson, who passed through al-Bira in 1210.7 

Other evidence, however, suggests it unlikely that the destruction was complete or that the 
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place was thereafter deserted. A Muslim governor of al-Bira is mentioned taking part in the 
ransoming of prisoners after the fall of Jerusalem in 1187;!* and an Arabic inscription records 
the construction of a mosque (masjid) in A.H. 591/A.D. 1195 (see Appendix). While it is 
probable therefore that Saladin expelled its Frankish population and destroyed some of its 
crusader installations, is also seems likely that he recognized al-Bira’s Strategic importance 
and its value as an administrative centre for the district.'* 

In 1229, when Jerusalem excluding the Haram al-Sharif was returned to Frankish hands, 
the district of al-Brra was attached to the territory assigned to the Ayyubid ruler of Egypt, 
al-Malik al-Kamil, and al-Bira itself became the seat of the gäd before whom all legal 
disputes involving Muslims in the Holy City were to be heard.2 It it possible that the village 
was temporarily ceded back to the Franks either in 1241, following the treaty made between 
Richard of Cornwall and al-Malik al-Salih Ayyüb of Egypt, or else in 1243, when the Franks 
were given control of the Haram al-Sharif itself as a result of a treaty made between the 
Templars and the Ayyubid rulers of Damascus, Hims and Karak.?! This at least could explain 
the otherwise curious statement of Burchard of Mount Sion (1 283) that al-Bira had in former 
times (diebus istis) belonged to the Templars.?? But if al-Bira was returned to the Franks, it 
would have been lost decisively when the Khwarizmian Turks fell on Palestine and sacked 
Jerusalem in 1244.2 

Later thirteenth-century activity in al-Bira is attested by a hoard of 116 copper coins, 
including Ayyubid and Mamlak issues, discovered in a cistern 50 m north of the mosque in 
1951.4 Gradually the village was repopulated. At the end of the sixteenth century 45 families 
are recorded, all of them Muslim.?5 But the population did not reach its twelfth-century level 
again until the early nineteenth century. In 1838, Robinson recorded 135 taxable persons, 
besides 60 absent on military service”, a figure which corresponds more or less with Guérin’s 
estimate of 800 inhabitants in the 1860s.27 This figure had trebled by the late 1930s? and 
today al-Bira, like neighbouring Christian Ramallah, is a Prospering municipal district and 
satellite town of Arab East Jerusalem. 


Ill. DESCRIPTION 


Town plan 
Despite its more or less continuous Occupation for over 800 years, the general layout of 
medieval al-Bira is still fairly clear in the street plan of the 1930s (see Fig. 2). The Frankish 
settlement seems to have hada linear plan, with houses arranged along a main street, no doubt 
originally with properties running back from them. At the upper (north) end of the street stood 
the church; and at the lower end the castle or curia of the steward. Although no trace of one 
survives today, the settlement seems from the first to have been surrounded bya wall. In 1115, 
for example, Bishop Roger of Ramla-Lydda granted the Abbey of St Mary in the Valley of 
Jehosaphat a house infra muros Mahumerie together with four carrucates of arable land ante 
castrum” and papal confirmations of the rights and possessions of the Holy Sepulchre also 
refer to it as castrum Maome in 1128% and castrum Mahomarie in 1146.3! 

Very few medieval houses now survive, largely because of redevelopment along the line of 
the main medieval street (Shari* Maghtarbayn). Until recent times, however, a number were 
still occupied. In 1838, for example, Robinson remarked, 


The houses are low; and many of them half under ground. Many large stones and various substructures 
testify to the antiquity of the site.22 


The surviving medieval houses are barrel-vaulted Structures, set usually end-on to the street. 
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Fig.2 
AI-Bira: plan of the village showing the location of surviving medieval buildings (Stippling indicates 
the likely extent of the initial Frankish settlement). 
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One house of this type (Fig. 2.1) containing an olive press was recorded opposite the church in 
1938, but is now destroyed? A series of three barrel-vaulted houses (Fig. 2.8) were also 
recorded in 1946, built against the outer face of the south wall of the castle. The two complete 
examples measured internally about 9 x 5.5 m. The vaults were roughly plastered and one 
had a round vent built through the crown, which was pointed. Excavation on the roof of one of 
them revealed evidence of the existence of two rooms at first-floor level, paved with rough 
cobbling.?* It seems likely therefore that, as at al-Qubayba, ‘ the ground floors of these houses 
were used for the storage and processing of agricultural produce while the upper floors 
represented the owners’ living quarters. 


The castle or curia 

At the time of the Ascalonite raid of 1124, the old men, women and children of Mahumeria 
escaped with their lives by taking refuge in a tower, which Fulcher of Chartres says had been 
built there in his own time.?5 Two possible candidates for this tower exist. Remains of a 
watch-tower survive incorporated into a private house on Ras al- Tahüna, north-west of the 
village;*’ but the date of this structure is uncertain. A more likely candidate is a tower whose 
remains form the earliest phase of the so-called Khan al-Bira at the south end of the village. 
This khan is mentioned by a number of post-medieval visitors to al-Bira,** and seems almost 
certain to represent the crusader castle, the curia or administrative centre.* Little of it now 
remains (see Fig. 4), but we are fortunate in having reports and photographs of it from the 
1920s onwards together with a plan made by H. Waddington of the Palestine Department of 
Antiquities in 1935 (Fig. 3; Pls. 1-3).4° 

Itis no longer possible to tell the precise ground-plan of this tower, since more than half of it 
has been destroyed by a road built through the site. It seems, however, to have been about 14 x 
16 m, with walls 2.40-2.70 m thick. The first floor, now collapsed, was apparently carried on 
two barrel-vaults, arranged side-by-side. On the inside, the walls were faced with smooth 
ashlars, on the outside with rougher blocks. The remains of an opening survive inside the 
north wall at first-floor level. 

The tower seems at one time to have stood in the centre of a walled enclosure, measuring 
about 45 m (EW) x 60 m (NS). Little now remains of this and it is therefore difficult to 
determine its chronological relationship to the tower. It does not seem improbable, however, 
that it represents an early phase of the castle, contemporary perhaps with the tower itself. 
Waddington, for example, describes the south-eastern corner of this enclosure which survived 
in 1935 as ‘older (?) work’, and shows it some 1.4 m thick extending 20 m in either direction 
(Fig. 3). This part of the wall was still clearly visible in 1946,“ but today only a few mortared 
ashlars survive (course heights, 45-48 cm) forming the base of a garden wall. The southern 
part of the west wall is better preserved, though obscurred by a modern house. In 1922 it was 
described by P.L.O. Guy as, 

About 5 metres long by 2.5 metres high. Four courses [are] visible each about 0.85 metres high. The 
stones are only roughly dressed and are not drafted. No mortar is apparent between them, but stone 
wedges are used in places at the joints.“ 
Then as now this wall had a pronounced batter, and Waddington describes it on his plan as 
‘older glacis’. Just to the north of it, Waddington also noted what seemed to him to be traces of 
a gateway, which he interpreted as the original entrance to the ‘khan’.*? 

In a secondary phase the tower was enclosed on the north and east by a series of 
groin-vaulted bays, supported by rectangular piers. The bays are between 6 and 8 metres 
square and are enclosed on the north by a wall 2 m thick, in which there is a pointed-arched 
opening 4 m wide. Down the east side of the tower there was a barrel-vault, opening on the 
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Fig. 5 
Al-Bira: masonry marks from different buildings: 1-3, recorded by P.L.O. Guy, 1922 (redrawn by 
courtesy of the Israel Dept. of Antiquities and Museums); 4, recorded by the author, 1983. Note that all 
the marks in this figure were drawn and copied freehand, and that none is to scale. 


east into another gallery of groin-vaulted bays, now destroyed but still visible in the 1930s; 
these would have extended up to the outer wall of the castle. The surviving piers supporting 
the vaulting are 1.65-1.75 metres square and built of large blocks of smoothly dressed stone, 
some with diagonal tooling and masonry marks (Figs. 4-5.2). Between them are pointed- 
arched transverse ribs, 0.40 m wide and 0.05 m thick with finely dressed voussoirs. The vaults 
are built with large chunks of split stone, set in mortar and plastered; they rise towards the 
centres of the bays. 

In a third and final phase, a barrel-vault was constructed along the northern side of the 
building against the outer face of its north wall. This vault does not survive, but photographs 
show it to have been higher than the other vaults and to have been intersected on both sides by 
groins which did not reach the crown of the vault. These sprang from rectangular pilasters 
constructed with rusticated blocks, the faces of which were point-dressed and the borders 
drafted with a chisel. A series of masonry marks were recorded by P.L.O. Guy in 1922; they 
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were cut not, as often occurs, on the drafted edges but on smoothed areas specially prepared 
for them on the rough face of each stone (see Fig. 5.1; Pl. 2). J.E. Hanauer noted in 1903 that 
these masonry marks were quite different from those of our second phase and also that the 
marks on each course tended to be the same but different from those on the next.** His 
observation could suggest that the marks were intended as assembly marks, though it seems 
equally likely that they represented the personal marks of the individual masons responsible 
(in this case) for dressing the blocks of each course of the pilasters.** 

Another structure which lies within the precincts of the castle but whose relationship to the 
rest of it is uncertain is a pointed barrel-vaulted chamber, built against the inner face of the 
western wall or glacis, just south of the presumed site of the gate. Waddington records the 
name of this building as ‘al-Baklaba (or Baïka ?)’, but was unable to enter it.“ Today it serves 
as a bakery (Fig. 6). The vault is 4.90-5.20 m wide and 15.25 m long internally, though the 
present south wall is a recent blocking. The side walls are about 1.5 m thick, and the floor is 
about 1.5 m below the level of the street outside. Two blocked low pointed-arched doorways 
and a rectangular window exist in the east wall, but the west has no openings. The major part 
of this vault represents a northward extension of an earlier vault which at one time ran further 
to the south; the junction between the two works is clearly visible some 12.80 m south of the 
north wall, where the earlier vault terminates with a transverse arch of smooth voussoirs.*” 

In summary, it seems likely that the building in which the inhabitants of al-Bira took refuge 
in 1124 was the earliest phase of the castle, represented by the tower and enclosure wall. The 
function of this building would have been not only defensive. Quite probably it would also have 
served as the residence and store-house of the steward appointed by the canons to oversee the 
running of the new settlement, the dispensing of justice and the collecting of tithes and rents. 
Just such a building is mentioned in 1160, when Hugh de Horso and Raoul of Paris were 
required to pay half of their agricultural produce and their tithes to the curi(a) Sancti Sepulcri de 
Mahumeria or to whatever other place in the town that the steward might designate.** Whether 
the third phase of work can be identified as post-crusader, as Hanauer suggested, ? seems 
doubtful. It is indeed tempting to imagine the gadi of 1229 holding court in the same building 
as that in which the steward had done so before 1187. But the style of the masonry and the 
masonry marks seem as likely to be Frankish as Ayyubid. 
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Fig. 6 
Medieval vault known as al-Baklaba (drawn by Peter Leach from author’s survey). 
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The church 
A church at al-Bira is mentioned in 11285? and again in 1146;5! and a chaplain named Anselm 
is recorded in 1129.5? The parish rights of Mahumeria were confirmed by the Patriarch 
Amalric in 1169.5 From the pilgrim Theodoric (11 72) we learn that the church was dedicated 
to St Mary;* and a later tradition, first recorded in the fourteenth century, associates it with 
the place at which the Holy Family discovered that the Child Jesus was no longer with them 
and turned back to look for Him in Jerusalem.55 Theodoric also mentions the existence of a 
large incised stone cross standing next to the church,‘from the top of whose seven steps one 
could see the Tower of David rising within the walls of Jerusalem more than four miles away. 
In 1195, eight years after its capture by Saladin, the church was probably converted into a 
mosque (see below, and Appendix). By 1514, however, the vaulting had collapsed, 55 though 
the east end and the trace of the north and south walls were still recognizable until the first 
World War, when they were demolished for their materials by the Turkish army in order to 
construct a bridge.*’ Today all that remain are several courses of the south wall, including a 


The church was a three-aisled basilica of four bays, measuring overall about 22 x 34/37 m. 
Its east end terminated in three semi-circular apses, the central one being preceded by a 


seems likely to have been groin-vaulted, though it could perhaps have been barrel-vaulted. 
The semi-domes of the apses were slightly pointed. 

The main door was no doubt in the centre of the west wall, but nothing of it survives, A 
Springer at the south-west corner, however, suggests the former existence of a porch or 
narthex running the length of it. There was also a small door, 1.18 m wide, in the third bay of 
the south wall. Photographs indicate that the apses had broad rounded-arched windows below 
the level of the first cornice, while the central one also had a more elaborate window above it, 


Among the furnishings of the church may be noted a cruciform marble font seen in the 
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Ground-plans of the crusader churches at a Ts LT (Parua Mahumeria) and al-Bira (Magna 
Mahumeria) (Drawn by Peter Leach, BSAJ). 
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Fig. 8 
Al-Bira mosque: medieval tomb chest, restoration after photograph of 1922 (Drawn by Peter Leach). 


Mamilla cemetery in Jerusalem and in the mausoleum of Abü Hurayra (1274) at Yibna 
(Ibelin).*! 

The mosque, or wely as it is described by nineteenth-century writers, now forms part of 
the basement of a larger mosque built in 1976. It consists of a small barrel-vaulted lozenge- 
shaped room, measuring about 5.50 x 7.60 m and plastered internally (see Figs. 2.2 and 9). 
The mihrab in the south wall seems to be an insertion; this and the fact that the floor level is 
some 1.40 m below that of the ground outside suggest that the room may originally have 
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Fig. 9 
Medieval vault beneath the present mosque of al-Bira (Drawn by Peter Leach from author's survey). 
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belonged to some crusader complex adjoining the church. Over the north door is set the 
Arabic inscription which records the building of a mosque (masjid) in A.H. 591/A.D. 1195 
(see Appendix). But it is evidently not in its original position. Indeed, it seems quite likely that 
the mosque whose construction it records occupied the site of the church itself, destroyed or 
perhaps simply modified to a new purpose after Saladin's capture of al-Bira in 1187.9 


The spring and hydraulic installations 

The spring at al-Bira is situated next to the main road at the point where it formerly divided. It 
may be the ‘Well of the Holy Virgin’ to which the Russian Abbot Daniel refers in 1 106-7.5* In 
former times the spring fed a system of ponds or birak (Latin, Perquilia)55 south of the road. 
These are mentioned in the twelfth century. In 1159, for example, an orchard belonging to the 
Hospitallers was said to stretch from the pool of the Holy Sepulchre as far as that of the 
Hospital.$ And in 1179, the church of St Mary on Mount Sion possessed lands in al-Bira 
Jontis subtus positi, cum ipso fonte, though whether this was the main spring may perhaps be 
doubted.* In the later seventeenth century, Kootwyk saw the remains of two piscinae built of 
squared masonry but no longer in use.5* They are also mentioned by later writers and traces 
existed until recently immediately south of the road (see Fig. 2).® Since the early nineteenth 
century a small mosque and washing place has been built over the spring head, and these are 
now incorporated into a larger mosque. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


While the ‘customs of Mahumeria’ were used as a model for the administration of other new 
towns founded later by the Holy Sepulchre, the archaeological evidence from al-Bira and 
other sites suggests that a standard pattern may also have been applied to the laying out of the 
buildings and properties of such settlements. The closest parallel to al-Bira is provided by 
al-Qubayba, the site of Parua Mahumeria or Mahumeriola, established by the canons probably 
soon after Mahumeria Magna (or Major) and certainly before 1159.7° Here we find similar 
types of houses, with barrel-vaulted undercrofts and probably, though they do not survive, 
with living areas above, set end-on to a main street about 600 m in length.”' Roughly half-way 
along the street stood the two principal public buildings, the church and the curia. The 
similarity in plan between the churches at al-Qubayba and al-Bira is so striking as to suggest 
that the same architect, or perhaps architectural committee, was responsible for both 
buildings (see Fig. 7).”* The curia, on the other hand, is somewhat different consisting of a 
rectangular building some 48 x 68 m, the interior of which had at ground-floor level two rows 
of vaulted store-rooms arranged down the longer sides and opening on to a central court or 
corridor. In this court stood a long rectangular building, measuring internally about 23.20 x 
5.60 m, which Father Bagatti interprets as a chapel.” But though it is used as one today, it 
might perhaps be identified more convincingly as the undercroft of the steward's hall. 
Atal-Räm (Rama, Ramathes), a new town founded by the Holy Sepulchre before 1160, the 
administrative building, described in contemporary documents as uoltas nostras de Noua Vil nd 
shows a similar architectural development to the one at Mahumeria. An early tower, measuring 
some 12.70 x 14.25 m, was built in this case on one side of a roughly rectangular enclosure, 
against whose inner face were subsequently constructed a series of barrel-vaulted store- 
rooms, leaving an open courtyard in the centre. The church, mill and bakery have yet to be 
found, but the village plan seems again to have been a linear one, the main street stretching 
north-west from the curia."5 Other new towns of the Holy Sepulchre, such as Bethsuri (Bayt 
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Sürik), still remain to be investigated."5 
Settlements like these as well as those established by other crusader landowners in the 
twelfth century? are quite different in their architecture and planning from later, and indeed 


usually have a nucleated plan, with their houses tightly clustered often about a hill-top or some 
other such defensive Dosition. Nineteenth-century al-Bira, for example, was concentrated 
around the top end of the crusader town, spreading later west and north-east along the main 
roads. It is to be hoped that some effort may be made to record this too, before all trace of it is 
Swept away and replaced with steel and concrete. 


British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 


APPENDIX: THE ARABIC INS CRIPTION IN THE OLD M OSQUE OF AL-BIRA 
by MH. Burgoyne and D.S. Richards 


Construction ofa Mosque. Date 591/1195. Projecting from wall above doorway into former village mosque of al-Btra 
(PI. 6). Reused marble impost carved with a cyma recta moulding on all four sides, Bottom edge chipped off. Traces of 
green and white paint around edges. Inscription recently overpainted black. Max. height, 30.5 cm; max. width, 30.5 cm; 
max. exposed depth, 12.0 cm, Max. height of letters 3.8 cm. Crudely incised Ayyubid nashkt Script on six panels (height, 
5.0 cm; width 26.0 cm). Many diacritical marks, no vocalization signs. 
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In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. This blessed mosque was built by Asad 
ibn Sala(), &huläm of the Amir Särim al-Din Qaymaz al-Najm<i>, may God have mercy 
upon whoever reads this and upon whoever calls blessings upon the parents of the one he 
built it. It was constructed in the month of Rabi‘ I of the year 5<9>] (March-April 1195). 


The carving of the inscription is very rough, done by an inexpert hand, The overpainting is generally faithful to the 
original text, though several dots have been added where none exist in the carving, making certain words difficult to read. 
The sad of sarim in line 3, for instance, has a pai ted dot over it as if to suggest the reading khadim, which is an impossible 
form of name in construct with al-Din. The Amir Sarim al-Din Qaymaz al-Najmi (possibly a mamiük Saladin’s father 
Najm al-Ayyüb) was one of the leading commanders in Saladin’s army. He took part in the unsuccessful efforts to relieve 
Acre in 585/1189. After the Bartle of Hattin (583/1187) Tiberias had been entrusted to him and, two years later, he was 
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made governor — against his will—of the castle of Kawkab/Belvoir when it was surrendered to Saladin (M. Lyons and D, 
Jackson, Saladin: the Politics of the Holy War [Cambridge 1982], 249, 266, 292, 302, 314, 356, 368; F. Gabrieli, Arab 
Historians ofthe Crusades [London, 1969], 117, 138, 192, 219). Line 2. Our reading of the name Sali at the end of, the line 
is conjectural. It might as well be read Sallà or, given the Poor orthography, Malla or even Malik (cf. the mim of : 
the beginning of line 5). Line 3. For the meaning of ghulam (roughly: "servant", see D. Sourdel, ‘Ghulam’ in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (new edition). Lines Sand 6. The date is rendered wrongly with m2 hid instead of. thda ‘one’, and tis‘a, 


‘nine’ in place of the intended tis in, ‘ninety’. Too little of the bottom left-hand comer of the stone survives to Permit our 
reading of the hamdala to be other than conjectural. 





PL6 
Al-Bira mosque: Arabic inscription AH. 591/A.D. 1195 (photo: author). 
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NOTES 
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This paper has developed out of study of the crusader church at al-Bira undertaken as part of a general survey of 
crusader churches in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem sponsored by the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 
with the support of the British Academy, the Society of Antiquaries of London and the Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
Trust. I am grateful to the Israel Department of Antiquities for permission to consult and quote from the 
archaeological record files from the time of the British Mandate in Palestine, and to make use of several 
photographs and a plan. Plate 4 is reproduced by kind permission of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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The Partiarch of Jerusalem, 
Primate of the Latin Kingdom 


Yael Katzir 


IN 1111 Pope Paschal II wrote to Gibelin, patriarch of Jerusalem: 


The kingdoms of the world change in accordance with the changes of time and conditions; hence it 
seems wise that the boundaries of ecclesiastical districts (parrochiae) in many regions should also be 
changed and amalgamated. The boundaries of the churches of Asia were defined in early times, but 
these divisions have been disturbed by the influx of various races of peoples with a different faith. But in 
our times...the cities of Antioch and Jerusalem, with their environs and the adjacent regions have been 
restored to the rule of Christian princes. We must therefore...in accordance with the movement of the 
times, rearrange that which needs to be rearranged.’ 


Paschal II was the architect of ecclesiastical organization in the newly-founded crusader 
states, and in this letter, which shows strong signs of pseudo-Isidorian influence, and which 
quotes phrases from the Dictatus Papae almost verbatim,” he identifies some of the problems 
which had arisen in the newly-conquered territories in the East. This paper is concerned with 
one of them: the extent to which the Latin churches of Syria conformed with the canonical 
norms relating to church organization which were accepted in western Europe. Special 
attention will be given to two key problems: the way in which the office of patriarch was defined 
and understood in the Latin churches of Antioch and Jerusalem; and the way in which the 
Latin hierarchy was organized in the patriarchate of Jerusalem. In what follows I should like to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the work of R.L. Benson, particularly his article ‘Provincia = 
Regnum’ ? By applying his analysis of European canonical theories to the crusader states, I shall 
attempt a reappraisal of the opinions advanced by other scholars about the organization of the 
Church in Latin Syria. I want to begin by looking at the way in which the Franks defined and 
understood the office of patriarch. 

On 1 August 1099 the first patriarch of Jerusalem was elected. This was the feast of St 
Peter’s Chains, and the choice of date was surely more than a coincidence. This was the first 
time that a Latin had been appointed to an Orthodox patriarchal see, and the election had a 
twofold effect. It deepened the schism between the eastern and western Churches because it 
led to the existence of two patriarchates in Jerusalem, one Latin, the other Orthodox, but it 
also raised the issue of the relationship between the patriarchs of Jerusalem and the popes, the 
patriarchs of Rome. 

The latter problem can only be understood in the context of the wider issues with which the 
reformed papacy and western canonists were preoccupied at that time. Particular attention 
must be given to the way in which the office of primate was defined by them because this 
shaped their understanding of the role and status of patriarchs. Western concepts of 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and church offices were influenced during the twelfth century by two 
major sources: Isidore of Seville and pseudo-Isidore. Benson has argued that pseudo-Isidore 
provided a framework for speculation about the constitution of the church and about the kinds 
of innovation which were licit.* 

Pseudo-Isidore gave what purported to be an account of church organization in the early 
Christian centuries and three of the principles which he enunciates are relevant to this 
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discussion. First, it is accepted as normative in his writings that provincia=regnum, and he 
stated that primates held a central Position in church organization because their sees were in 
capital cities and because metropolitans were directly subject to them. Secondly, he argued 
that ecclesiastical organization should be modelled on secular organization and that primates 
and lay rulers should administer the same territory from the same city. Thirdly, he was 
inclined to equate the office of primate with that of patriarch. 

However, not all thinkers and canonists shared these views. Some, like Bonizo of Sutri, 
were influenced by Isidore of Seville. Isidore's views on church organization differed from 
those of the pseudo-Isidore in three important ways. In the first place he recognised four 
distinct ranks in the episcopal order: those of patriarch, archbishop, metropolitan and bishop. 
Secondly, although he acknowledged the Roman primacy, he did not make any other kind of 
distinction between Rome and the other patriarchates, F inally, he ranked archbishops 
immediately below patriarchs in the hierarchy, a position which one might expect him to have 
assigned to primates. Isidore's work was widely read even before it was incorporated in the 
Decretum of Gratian. 

These two traditions coexisted in the twelfth century. Both were included in the Decretum, 
but because Gratian himself showed a preference for the pseudo-Isidore the latter's 


patriarch is given in the East to the prelate who in Europe would be called a primate’, wrote 
Gilbert of Limerick.” Nevertheless, the title of patriarch was reserved to the five ancient 
patriarchates and to the see of Grado,* even though bishops of lesser sees like Lyons claimed 


bishops. This interpretation gained wide acceptance in Europe during the twelfth cen A 
After Gregory VIPs reign the pseudo-Isidorian texts about primates became very 
influential. They were adopted as part of the framework of the reformers’ programme because 
it was believed that they portrayed the organization of the primitive church. They provided the 
canonical justification for Gregory VII’s grant of the Status of primate to the bishop of Lyons in 
1079 and also for Urban IPs similar grant to the archbishop of Rheims, Moreover, in England, 
Sicily and Spain, where political conquest was followed by ecclesiastical re-structuring, 


Orthodox clergy. There were also other problems, as Paschal IT admitted: 
The remote location of. places and the changes which have taken place in the ancient names of. Cities and 
Provinces has occasioned us great doubt and uncertainty. '? 
On most occasions and in most cases the papacy made decisions in conformity with the 
pseudo-Isidorian principles which inspired the reformers’ programme. The churches of the 
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East were treated like the churches which had been reorganized in newly conquered areas of 
the West. In the case of Jerusalem Paschal II clearly accepted the Principle that 
Brovinaa— regnum. He wrote to Patriarch Gibelin: 

Thus...beloved brother and co-bishop...We grant to the church of Jerusalem these cities and provinces 


which have been acquired by the grace of God through the blood of the glorious King Baldwin and his 
armies," 


In a similar vein he wrote to Baldwin I: 


I grant that whatever cities of the infidel you have taken or shall take hereafter shall be under the rule 
and authority of the church of Jerusalem. 


Thus when, for the first time in its history, Jerusalem became the capital of an independent 
Christian kingdom, the Patriarch of Jerusalem became the head of an ecclesiastical province 
coterminous with that kingdom. This was an important development in the history of the 
patriarchate, but from a juridical point of view both its status and dignity were diminished. F. ‘or 
the patriarch was made subject to Rome for the first time, while his jurisdiction was limited to 
that of a primate in accordance with the pseudo-Isidorian tradition. This can be seen from 
Many papal texts which use the formula ‘Jerosolymitanus patriarcha sive primas’.? In this 
connection it should be noted that the patriarchs of Jerusalem customarily crowned the Latin 
kings, a function which, since the ninth century, had been regarded as a primatial one in 
western Europe." 


Although the Pope did not intend to diminish the dignity of Antioch he was concerned about 
the enforcement of papal supremacy, so that once Paschal II had made his grant of Tyre to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem his successors considered that they were bound by his decision. The 
first two Latin patriarchs of Antioch, Bernard of Valence and Ralph of Domfront, were not 
willing to acquiesce in the papal decision about Tyre, but did everything possible to regain 
control of the archbishopric. This resulted in a considerable and prolonged period of 
controversy. The patriarchs wrote letters to the West complaining about the popes, while the 
Popes sent legates to the East to call the patriarchs to order." The Patriarchs of Antioch 


the division of the archbishopric of Tyre. 
The Patriarch Ralph of Domfront, according to William of Tyre, disputed papal claims to 
jurisdiction over the patriarchate of Antioch: 
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He refused to acknowledge that the see...[of] Antioch was subject to the church of Rome. He 
contended, on the contrary, that it was equal in all respects to that of Rome. Each, he said, was the 
church of Peter, but that of Antioch was, as it were, distinguished by the prerogatives of the firstborn.'* 


In 1138/9 he was forced by Prince Raymond of Poitiers to go to Rome to answer charges 
brought against him, and the occasion enabled the pope to give the patriarch a lesson in 
humility. Nevertheless, the question of the relationship between Rome and the patriarchate of 
Antioch (and, indeed, the other patriarchates as well) was only canonically settled at the 
Fourth Lateran Council in 1215.'* 

In its dealings with the Latin churches in Syria the papacy had one major objective: the 
establishment of its own primacy and supremacy. But it did not apply the same principles to 
the two patriarchates, for whereas the patriarch of Jerusalem was treated and referred to as a 
primate, the patriarch of Antioch was not. His patriarchate was restructured and it suffered a 
considerable loss in dignity. 

The second main point to be considered in this paper is the ecclesiastical structure of the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem. First it must be determined what norms governed the latinization of 
the Eastern Church. Although only a few dioceses had continued to function under Muslim 
rule, the Franks inherited the full sixth-century lists of bishops of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
Bernard Hamilton, when discussing the establishment of the Latin church in Jerusalem, has 
accepted the assumptions widely held by modern scholars.” He has argued that the Latin 
patriarchate of Jerusalem was modelled very closely on the Orthodox tradition; that all the 
provinces of the Orthodox patriarchate were re-established, except for that of Bosra; and that 
the one important difference was that the Franks only set up thirteen dioceses compared to the 
102 which had existed in Orthodox times.’ These conclusions need to be re-examined. 

Although the latinization of the church of Jerusalem may have been conceived as a 
restoration of the old, Orthodox structure, in practice it involved the imposition of western 
concepts of hierarchy and organization. It is therefore necessary to look briefly at some of the 
standard western definitions of what constituted a province of the church. Two areas of 
inquiry are of particular relevance to the present argument. First it is necessary to ascertain 
how many bishops, in the western view, should be subject to the authority of a metropolitan 
archbishop. When referring to the number of bishops needed to conduct the trial of a fellow 
bishop, most canonists put the number of suffragans at ten or twelve, but the author of the 
Summa Elegantius, whose opinion was also that incorporated into the Decretum allowed a 
minimum of three, the smallest number required to consecrate a metropolitan or bishop.? 
Secondly it must be discovered how many metropolitan archbishops, in the western view, 
should be subject to the authority of a primate. The general opinion among canonists was that 
one metropolitan archbishop was the minimum requirement for a primate, although some 
authorities believed there should be a minimum of two.? 

An examination of the Latin patriarchate of Jerusalem during the crusader period shows 
that these western standards were not strictly enforced there. On the one hand the Franks did 
establish a church there which was very different from the one described in the sixth-century 
episcopal lists which they inherited from the Orthodox, but on the other hand they did not 
succeed in imposing either the pseudo-Isidorian principles, or any other accepted western 
canonical standards, in their church. The changes they made were indeed the result of 
applying western canonical norms, but they were unable to implement such standards fully 
because of political and economic factors. 

The compromise solution which they reached may be seen in various ways. Thus, at the 
time of the council of Nablus in 1120, the patriarch of Jerusalem was in a unique position 
among the primates ofthe Latin church. He had, itis true, one metropolitan, the archbishop of 
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Caesarea, but that archbishop had only an honorary title inasmuch as he had no suffragans. In 
his capacity as metropolitan the patriarch's position was, judged by contemporary western 
canonical standards, even more irregular, since he had only three suffragans (those of 
Caesarea, Lydda and Bethlehem), the minimum number needed to perform a consecration. 

In restructuring the church of Jerusalem the Franks adopted the compromise between 
Isidorian and pseudo-Isidorian traditions, already widely held in western Europe, which 
reduced the episcopal order to the three ranks of patriarch/primate, metropolitan/archbishop 
and bishop. In accordance with this policy they replaced the metropolitan bishops of the 
sixth-century Orthodox lists by Latin archbishops. This occurred both at Nazareth (founded 
as a simple bishopric in 1109 and raised to an archbishopric in 1129) and at Petra, founded as 
an archbishopric in 1168. 

In both cases they also changed the location of the sec. William of Tyre relates that 
Scythopolis (Bethsan) had formerly been the metropolitan see of Palestina Tertia, but that 
Nazareth had been granted its prerogatives.?* Similarly the see of Petra was moved by the 
Franks to Kerak of Moab. These changes were made in accordance with the principle 
enunciated by Leo I at the Council of Sardica that ‘a small and insignificant village should 
never be given the status of a bishop's see’. 

As has been remarked above, the Frenks only re-established thirteen of the original 102 
Orthodox sees in the patriarchate. James of Vitry explained the reasons for this: 


Many other cities in the Promised Land before the time of the Latins...may have had bishops of their 
own...yet on account of their number and their poverty the Latins have subjected many churches and 
many cities to one cathedral lest the dignity of a bishop should be made cheap. 


In the course of the twelfth century an attempt was made to regularise the canonical position 
of the archbishops of Caesarea and Nazareth by providing them with suffragans: the bishopric 
of Sebastia, founded in 1129, was made subject to Caesarea, and that of Tiberias, founded in 
1144, was made subject to Nazareth. Yet this was still remote from the western norms detailed 
above. 

Two further Frankish innovations in the traditional organization of the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem should be noted. First they established a new order of precedence among the 
suffragans of the patriarch. In 1138 pope Innocent II allowed Tyre to rank first among the 
metropolitan sees of Jerusalem, a dignity which she had formerly enjoyed in the patriarchate of 
Antioch, and as a result of this Caesarea was demoted to second place among the suffragans of 
Jerusalem. 

The second innovation is one which needs further research. The practice developed in 
Frankish Jerusalem of nominating abbots as suffragans of Latin archbishops. This happened 
in Jerusalem itself, where the abbots of the Temple, Mount Sion and the Mount of Olives 
became suffragans of the patriarch, and at Petra, where the abbot of St Catherine's Sinai was 
regarded, at least in theory, as a suffragan of the Latin archbishop. This innovation was 
arguably of value in consolidating the structure of the Latin church in Jerusalem, and in this 
regard the Franks would seem to have been pioneers, since the custom of appointing abbots as 
suffragans only became common in western Europe at a later date. 

In conclusion it would appear that there was little continuity between the Orthodox church 
of Jerusalem and the newly-founded Latin Church. It is true that the Latins knew about 
Orthodox forms of organization, and that they perpetuated four of the five metropolitan 
provinces which had existed in the Orthodox period. Nevertheless, the degree of change 
introduced by the Latins far outweighed the element of continuity. The Latin patriarch was 
regarded simply as a primate, while the metropolitan bishops of Orthodox days were 
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transformed into western metropolitan-archbishops. 

Yet although changes were made in accordance with western norms the Latin Church of 
Jerusalem never conformed fully to those norms even when it was at the peak of its 
development. It was never a model church, nor was its patriarch a model primate when 
measured by western canonical standards. Its true significance for the development of the 
Western Church lay in the fact that it enabled the papacy to claim greater powers in the affairs 
of the Eastern Churches. In the Frankish East the pope had acted as supreme pontiff in his 
dealings with the Latin patriarchs and had enforced his claim to have the sole right and 
responsibility to change ecclesiastical boundaries, found new dioceses and divide existing 
ones. 


Tel-Aviv 
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Further Thoughts on Baldwin II’s établissement 
on the Confiscation of Fiefs 
Jonathan Riley-Smith 


NO LAW of the twelfth-century Kingdom of Jerusalem, apart from the Assise sur la ligece, has 
attracted as much attention as an établissement attributed to King Baldwin II, which appears to 
have allowed the king to confiscate the fiefs of those guilty of certain crimes without the formal 
judgement of his court. Nine of the cases listed, while entailing breaches of the feudal 
contract, seem to have been regarded as treasonable crimina majestatis: armed rebellion and 
inciting indigenous peasants to revolt; making, or perhaps seeking, judgement in a court other 
than the High Court against the interests of the king or the royal domain; plotting to poison the 
king and his family; deserting him in battle to be captured by the Muslims; entering into 
possession of a fief with the help of Muslim forces against the king's will and without the High 
Court's esgart; abandoning a fief and becoming a Muslim; alienating or renting property to 
Muslims without royal permission; and refusing to obey a reasonable command of the king. 
One, the forging of coins, was a felony. Two were infringements of regalian rights: the 
construction of a port and a road from it into the hinterland and the minting of money.' 
Whereas the significance of the Assise sur la ligece as an expression of royal authority has been 
questioned, all historians, including myself, have been of the opinion that the établissement is 
evidence ofthe strength ofthe kings in the first half of the twelfth century. Professor Prawer, in 
particular, has looked closely at the clauses on regalian right, has demonstrated the influence 
of Roman law upon them and has suggested that in spite of the établissements attribution it may 
have been issued by Baldwin IIL? I am beginning to wonder whether we have really 
understood its wording and for the sake of argument I would like to question whether it is in 
fact a manifestation of royal strength, although a final judgement must await Myriam 
Greilsammer's critical edition of the Livre au roi. 

The établissement only survives because it was included in the Livre au roi, compiled over half 
a century later.? It opens with the following rubric: 


Here you have the reasons the king can disinherit his liegemen without esgart of court if they perpetrate 
against him any of these things which are described here. 


It has often been pointed out that the phrase ‘without esgart of court is not repeated in the body 
of the law. Professor Prawer has maintained that ‘it is unthinkable that the author (of the Livre 
au roi) did not find anything in the text to prompt the phrasing of his title'^ and I agree with him. 
Maurice Grandclaude thought that the law ‘seemed to be reproduced textually',5 presumably 
on the basis of the final clause: 


And all this is right by law and by the assise and by the établissement of King Baldwin II, whom God 
pardon. Amen. 
This may be the case, although the fact that the drafter does not seem to have been able to 
make up his mind what kind of law he was dealing with makes it unlikely. I do not think it 
matters since its meaning is quite clear. What does it say? It is striking that guilt is assumed in 
every case: the établissement was not concerned with those who were accused of treason, but with 
those convicted of it. 


If any liegeman raises arms....if any liegeman makes justice....If any liegeman makes false money or has 
false money made....If any liegeman wishes to poison... 
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I used to assume, therefore, that it dealt in the main with what was later called apparent 
treason.5 I now wonder why I made such an assumption. But the important thing is that the 
établissement did not say that the king was to be sole judge in the cases encompassed by it, only 
that he could pass sentence without further esgart on those already convicted. We must 
remember that the decision of a court always had two elements in it, even if the distinction 
between then was not always very clear, especially where, as in the case of treason, the court 
could order trial by battle: the verdict on guilt or innocence and the pronouncement of 
sentence, which in English law were called respectively judicium and districtio.? The distinction 
can be seen clearly in the practices of the thirteenth-century Cour des Bourgeois of Acre, where 
the viscount pronounced sentence after the jurors had reached their verdict." In the High 
Court both verdict and sentence were normally decided by the vassals,’ although the kings 
seem to have had the right to show mercy by reducing sentences.'? Nothing is clearer than the 
concern of the thirteenth-century jurists for control by the vassals over districtio, which in 
feudal courts involved the loss of fiefs. 


The lord cannot put a hand, nor have a hand put, on the body or fief of his vassal unless it is by the esgart 
or conoissance of his court." 


With this distinction in mind, I suggest that the établissement was not concerned with the 
process of trial, which would be by esgart of peers, leading either to judicial duel or verdict, as a 
later passage in the Livre au roi, which I used to think contradicted it, makes abundantly clear. 


If by any chance any liegeman or liegewoman acts wrongly towards his lord in any way... the king has no 
legal power to lay hands on his liegeman at once.... He ought to send for his other liegemen...and in his 
or her presence ought to describe or have described the misdeed. And these liegemen are legally bound 
to judge him or her at the earliest opportunity according to the misdeed which has been perpetrated. 
And according to what his peers will have judged him worthy of having, so the king or queen can 
command that immediately justice be done to him if he (the king) so wishes. ?? 


So the établissement seems to have been intended simply to lay down fixed penalties at the 
disposal of the king without the need for a further decision by his vassals for certain specified 
crimes, which were regarded as crimina majestatis. 

Four conclusions might be drawn from this. First, John of Jaffa’s treatment of treason a 
century later did not altogether dispose of the établissement, as I used to think. Although all 
reference to regalian rights had been expunged from his lawbook and he seems to have 
envisaged a formal esgart for sentencing, John nevertheless believed that the disinheritance of a 
traitor was mandatory ‘by assise or custom'.'? Secondly, the assumption we have all made that 
the famous case against Hugh of Jaffa in 1134'* must have preceded, or at least did not reflect, 
the établissement seems to me to be no longer tenable. In fact the events tally fairly well with the 
procedures the établissement laid down. Walter of Caesarea accused Hugh of treason in the 
High Court. A date was set for the judicial duel, but Hugh did not appear. The members of the 
High Court, therefore, ‘criminis reum condemnaverunt’, or, as the Old French translation of 
William of Tyre's Historia put it, ‘le jugerent... ateint de la traïson’. Hugh compounded his 
offence by allying himself to the Muslims in Ascalon and the king besieged him in Jaffa before 
a compromise was negotiated. The important thing as far as we are concerned is that the court 
reached a verdict but there is no evidence that it passed sentence. The impression that it did 
not is reinforced by the fact that only a few days later the court convicted and sentenced a 
knight who had tried to assassinate Hugh. The king modified the sentence slightly, but the 
evidence for a sentence in the second case, which did not involve lèse majesté, contrasts sharply 
with the absence of any reference to a sentence in the first.’ It looks as though we have a case 
that illustrates the working of the établissement rather than one that throws doubt on the date of 
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its promulgation. 

Thirdly, the établissement surely demonstrates not so much the strength as the limitations of 
royal power. We do not know exactly what were the differences between établissements and 
assises, * but I do not suppose that we would be going far wrong if we described an établissement 
as ‘known’ law, that is a text which was written and published fairly widely.!7 That being so, we 
are justified in paying as much attention to what it does not say as to what is included in it. In no 
way did it give the king the power to judge without summoning his vassals and taking esgart 
from them; in fact trial by esgart of peers seems to have been the norm even for treason. It might 
be questioned whether the clause allowing the king to sentence those who disobeyed his 
reasonable commands did not allow him considerable scope for action. But my interpretation, 
if correct, closes that door, since there would have to have been an esgart already to decide 
whether the king's command was reasonable. Professor Prawer has drawn attention to the fact 
that the clauses on royal prerogatives are among the earliest to be found in medieval 
legislation,'* although, of course, they correspond well with the general concern for regalia, 
both spiritual and temporal, to be found in western Europe in the twelfth century.!? But if a 
virtue of the établissement is that it provides us with early evidence for prerogatives, a vice is that 
a king had taken the step of putting down on paper those cases in which he could impose a 
fixed sentence without esgart and this could only have the effect of limiting his freedom of 
action: it is an age-old principle of law-making that definitions of rights should be avoided, 
since they create a framework beyond which it becomes difficult to operate. And why are so 
few prerogatives mentioned? We find only the right to possess a commercial port and its line of 
communication into the interior and the right to mint coins, both, it will be noted, economic 
rights, which were obviously of great importance to a kingdom that straddled a major trade 
route. They are reserved to the king *by right and by assise”, which, if we do have the original 
wording of the law, presumably means that they had been the subjects of previous legislation, 
now lost. What of other prerogatives ofthe kings of Jerusalem: shipwreck, the right to summon 
an arrière ban and possibly control of highways? If the absence of other regalian rights from 
the établissement meant that sentences as well as verdicts on infringements of them were to be 
by esgart of court, then the king was committed by this law to a very limited exercise of 
prerogative right. 

Fourthly, I am inclined to think that this law must have been issued by Baldwin II. Professor 
Prawer has suggested that Baldwin III, who was well-known for his expertise in law, was the 
author. He has found a reference to an ‘Assise de Noblesse’ of Baldwin's and he has wondered 
whether this could have been the établissement, drawn up with Hugh the Jaffa's revolt in mind.?! 
But the term ‘Assise de Noblesse’ is surely not a very good description of the établissement, 
while the possibility of armed revolt with Muslim support must have been envisaged from the 
first days ofthe settlement. A knowledge of law would, in my view, have made Baldwin III, who 
was a comparatively tough king, less likely to fall into the traps set by this law. I see the 
établissement as being probably the result of a compromise made by a monarch whose political 
position was not secure, entailing concessions in return for the establishment of certain 
unassailable grounds for royal conduct. Baldwin II fits the bill neatly. He had no intrinsic right 
to the throne and claimed it at the expense of Eustace of Boulogne. He was chosen, faute de 
mieux, after Joscelin of Courtenay, whom he had arbitrarily dispossessed of his lands in 
Edessa, had argued in favour of his election 22 Professor Mayer has recently shown that the 
Council of Nablus marked a surrender by him to the Church.? He had to use force to make 
Count Pons of Tripoli recognize his overlordship; Dr Edbury has suggested convincingly that 
Pons may have been minting coins as an assertion of independence and that the établissement 
was in part a response to that.” Baldwin was held prisoner by the Muslims for eighteen 
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months, during which time a party in the kingdom may have offered the crown to Count 
Charles of Flanders.?5 He probably had to face a revolt from Romanus of Le , the lord of 
Transjordan,”* and towards the end of his reign he was in conflict with the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who made vast claims on the basis of promises supposedly once made by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, demanding the town of Jaffa immediately and the city of Jerusalem itself once 
Ascalon was conquered.?” Most important of all, he was unfortunate enough to father only 
daughters and he had to arrange for the acceptance of the eldest, Melisende, as his heiress and 
to find a husband for her.?* The établissement on the confiscation of fiefs fits perfectly well into 
the context of a reign such as his. 
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The Double County of Jaffa and Ascalon: 
One Fief or Two? 
Hans Eberhard Mayer 


AT THE beginning of 1983 Dr Peter Edbury published a paper on John of Ibelin's title to the 
county of Jaffa and Ascalon in which he disagreed with a paper of mine on the Jerusalem 
regency 1253-58." In his paper he suggested that the double county of Jaffa and Ascalon may 
have been regarded as two distinct and separable lordships, viz. a county of Jaffa and a county 
of Ascalon. Edbury is to a certain extent in need of this hypothesis. I. is true that in the early 
1240s Jaffa and Ascalon went different ways. Jaffa had been in the hands of Walter IV of 
Brienne since c. 1235. Ascalon was reconquered by Richard of Cornwall in 1241 and handed 
over to the imperial administration in the Holy Land. In 1243 Emperor Frederick II installed 
the Knights of St John there who actually held Ascalon from 1244 to 1247 when it was 
permanently lost. But before June 1247 Henry I of Cyprus had given the county of Jaffa and 
Ascalon to John of Ibelin. Whereas I felt that Henry made this grant in his capacity as regent of 
Jerusalem (and, consequently, from the royal domain) and that it was of dubious legality, 
Edbury has tried to show that the grant came from Henry's inheritance and that it was 
perfectly legal and that there was certainly no need for John of Jaffa to worry over his title to 
Jaffa. This is notthe time and the place to discuss this central point of Edbury's paper and such 
discussion must be reserved for another occasion. 

But Edbury would not deny that John was clearly worried. On 26 March 1253 he obtained a 
papal confirmation of the grant which Henry I of Cyprus had made to him of the county of Jaffa 
and Ascalon. This was most unusual. As Edbury pointed out, the grant is the only one we know 
of its kind in the Latin East. The pope himself said in his confirmation that he was doing 
something out of the ordinary. Since Edbury argues that there was no challenge to John's title 
to Jaffa he must necessarily find the reason for the papal confirmation in Ascalon. But since the 
double county is normally regarded as a unitary fief, the claim to Ascalon should be assumed to 
have come to John of Jaffa in the same unchallengeable way as Jaffa did. But then there would 
have been no point at all to the papal confirmation. If, on the other hand, the double county was 
thought of as two distinct and separable lordships then the two parts could go different ways 
and a contest could develop over John's title to the county of Ascalon without affecting the 
solidity of his title to Jaffa. Edbury comes to the conclusion that while Henry I in his grant to 
John treated Ascalon as a part of a unitary fief of Jaffa-Ascalon, Emperor Frederick II treated it 
as a part of the royal domain —unlike Jaffa— when he gave it to the Hospitallers in 1243.? This 
would easily explain a struggle concerning Ascalon between John of Jaffa and the Hospitallers 
which had been under way since 1252 and in which there was an attempt at settlement in 1256 
or 1257. 

Edbury cites me in support of the theory that Jaffa and Ascalon were regarded as two 
distinct fiefs. I am alleged to have said that when the double county was first created for the 
future King Amalric of Jerusalem, he received the two halves at different dates. This is not so. 
I said something entirely different: Amalric had received the county of Jaffa in 1151, before 
the conquest of Ascalon (1153), but then in 1152 he had lost it; later, at some point in the year 
1154, he was granted both Ascalon and Jaffa together.? 
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It may, however, easily be inferred from what I wrote in 1972 that at the time I thought that 
the double county consisted of two separable units, a ‘county of Jaffa’ and a ‘county of Ascalon’? 
because I used this distinction and these expressions twice in that paper.“ Yet such an 
inference would not be correct because I expressly said that in Amalric's days the double 
county most likely came to be regarded as one fief and to be called ‘county of Ascalon' until 
people remembered that the ‘county of Jaffa’ had existed long before the creation of the 
‘county of Ascalon’. I based myself on the observation that Amalric appears in charters from 
1155 on only as ‘count of Ascalon' although he also held Jaffa, whereas his successors used the 
fuller title of ‘count of Jaffa and Ascalon'. But this completely ignored common parlance as 
reflected in the chronicles. Undoubtedly my terminology also suffered from a lack of 
precision. There was, of course, a ‘county of Jaffa’ before Ascalon was joined to it. It had, in 
fact, been first created as a fief in 1108/10. When Ascalon was added to it in 1154 the double 
county was regarded as one fief, as will be shown by a new review of Amalric's title. But this fief 
consisted of two administrative subdivisions which, for lack of a better term, I shall now call the 
‘viscounty of Jaffa’ and the ‘viscounty of Ascalon’. In 1972 I should have used this expression 
rather than that of ‘county’ when speaking of not more than the northern and southern part of 
the double county. It is generally admitted that the viscounts were the chief administrative 
officers of the barons but we do not speak of viscounties because in most lordships there was 
only one viscount residing in the same town or fortress which gave its name to the whole 
lordship. To speak of a viscounty, therefore, normally does not make much sense, and one 
should not forget that the term vicecomitatus is not attested to in the sources of the Latin East. 
But there were separate viscounts for Jaffa and Ascalon.* My position of 1972, then, cannot be 
quoted in support of splitting the double county into two fiefs from the beginning. On the 
contrary, as I showed in 1977, Count Hugh II of Jaffa and his constable, Barisan-le-Vieux, as 
early as 1123 and 1126 were trying hard to establish, by various donations, the presumption 
that Ascalon should go to Count Hugh after a conquest which was being discussed then.5 This 
was the first attempt to weld Jaffa and Ascalon together and it could point only to a unitary fief, 
not to two separable ones. 

It may be useful to investigate the status of the double county once more and more fully than 
either Edbury or I have done so far. From 1155 on Amalric styled himself exclusively ‘count of 
Ascalon’ and did not receive any other title from the royal chancery and hardly from anybody 
else, although he demonstrably also held Jaffa because, with the title of a count of Ascalon, he 
made a grant in Jaffa to Pisa. There is only one exception to this rule. In a charter of his mother 
Melisende dated 1159 he is called Jopensium comes.’ William of Tyre, however, never knew 
Amalric just as ‘count of Ascalon’. He spoke of him as ‘count of Jaffa’ up to and including the 
point at which he received Ascalon.® Later on he called him ‘count of Jaffa and Ascalon’, but 
he also described him simply as ‘count of Jaffa’ at the period he held Jaffa as well as Ascalon.? 
To other chroniclers Amalric was only known as ‘count of Jaffa’.!° 

When Amalric became king of Jerusalem the double county returned to the royal domain 
(1163)." As the price for his elevation to the kingship Amalric had to divorce his first wife, 
Agnes of Courtenay. But she retained her title as countess. While the chronicles speak of her 
occasionally simply as Countess Agnes, she is referred to in a charter issued by her next 
husband, Hugh of Ibelin, as countess of Jaffa.'? This title must have included Ascalon because 
it had done so in her divorced husband’s days as count. 

When Amalric’s daughter Sibyl married William of Montferrat in 1176 the couple received 
Toppen et Ascalonam urbes maritimas cum pertinentiis suis et universo comitatu. William of Tyre 
evidently considered the double county as one fief only and therefore used the singular 
universo comitatu. It is with Sibyl and William that the fuller title of a ‘count of Jaffa and 
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Ascalon' makes its appearance. In 1177, during his brief tenure of less than a year William was 
styled thus twice by the royal chancery.' But the Anglo-Norman jongleur Ambroise who was in 
the Holy Land during the Third Crusade and others knew him only as sire de Jasphe or count of 
Jaffa.'^ For Ambroise Jaffa and Ascalon went together as one fief. Since the king of Jerusalem 
was then a leper who could not marry it was generally expected that Sibyl and her husband 
would succeed him. When William came to Genoa in August 1176 on his way to the East, the 
Genoese tried to solicit the support of the future king. He solemnly promised them that he 
would aid them in the East to recover any possessions withheld from them. But he made 
important restrictions in order not to get into trouble in the East. He was not going to go to war 
on behalf of Genoa, and he refused to aid them with regard to anything withheld by the king 
and to anything de comitatu Iope et pertinentiis eius.‘° He clearly had no intention to help the 
Genoese to recover anything in his own county. Since we know from William of Tyre that he 
came to the East with a firm contract as to his future position he must have known in August 
1176 that he was to receive the double county of Jaffa-Ascalon but he thought it to be quite 
sufficient to refer to this future fief of his as comitatus Tope. Again, the double county was 
considered as one fief only. 

After William’s death in the summer of 1177, Sibyl’s hand was unsuccessfully offered 
under the same conditions to the duke of Burgundy." Jaffa and Ascalon were to stay together. 
In 1180 Sibyl’s second husband Guy of Lusignan received the double county by virtue of his 
marriage. Like Sibyl he used the fuller title. The charters refer to both almost exclusively as 
countess and count of ‘Jaffa and Ascalon’.'* But there were exceptions when the shorter title 
was used. However, as in William’s promise to the Genoese and as opposed to the practice in 
Amalric’s days, the shorter title was now that of ‘count of Jaffa’, not ‘count of Ascalon’. In 1178 
the royal chancery called Sibyl simply ‘countess of Jaffa’, and in 1183 Guy appears as ‘count of 
Jaffa’ in a charter of Humphrey IV of Toron.'? These isolated charter references gain much 
weight, however, by the observation that overwhelmingly the chroniclers spoke of Sibyl and 
Guy as countess and count of Jaffa only, although they also held Ascalon, and this goes for 
eastern and western chronicles and for twelfth and thirteenth-century reports alike.?? One is 
really hard put to find chronicle references to them as countess and count of Jaffa and Ascalon. 
I have found exactly one true reference of this sort for each of them.” 

In July 1191, as part of a major settlement between Guy of Lusignan and Conrad of 
Montferrat, both pretenders to the throne, the county of Jaffa as well as the lordship of 
Caesarea was given to Guy's brother, Geoffrey of Lusignan, as a hereditary fief.?? From 26 
October 1191 to 10 February 1192 we find him three times referred to in charters of his royal 
brother as ‘count of Jaffa’ whereas previously he had simply been ‘Geoffrey of Lusignan'.?? 
But his claim to Jaffa certainly included Ascalon. On this Ambroise is explicit.* Because of 
Geoffrey’s title in the charters Edbury admits that Geoffrey had seisin in Jaffa when it was 
reoccupied shortly after the settlement of July 1191.75 One agrees with this but then one must 
assume that he also obtained seisin in Ascalon when Richard I reoccupied and began to 
rebuild it in January 1192. It remained in Christian hands until it had to be dismantled and 
vacated under the terms of the peace treaty of Jaffa of September 1192. There is no way of 
seeing how Geoffrey could have been refused seisin in Ascalon if the grant of 1191 had 
expressly included it. And that this had been the case is also shown by an episode of September 
1191, i.e. after the grant of Jaffa to Geoffrey but before the reconquest of Ascalon: Richard I of 
England refused to believe rumours that Saladin was destroying Ascalon and sent Geoffrey of 
Lusignan and William of Etang to reconnoitre the situation. The choice of Geoffrey was an 
obvious one. He was looking after his own interests there. Even more interesting is the way in 
which Richard of Holy Trinity in London reported the grant to Geoffrey in his Latin 
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translation of Ambroise. Having found in the French poem a grant of Jaffa and Ascalon, 
Richard rendered this into Latin the way people generally understood it in his days, namely as 
the county of Jaffa, but then Wenton to say that this county comprised both Jaffa and Ascalon.?7 
Also very revealing is the seal of Sibyl of Jaffa-Ascalon which Edbury does not discuss 
although I elaborated on it at considerable length in 1978 and specifically in relationship with 
the problem discussed here, .e. whether the double county was one fief or two.?* It is the only 


Schleswig-Holstein. Since such complications do not exist in the case of Jaffa-Ascalon, it is 
advisable not to impute to twelfth and thirteenth-century minds such very fine legal points and 
to drop the term Realunion altogether and to speak of a single fief with two ‘viscounties’ as 
administrative subdivisions as opposed to a Personalunion of two fiefs united in one hand but 
separable at any time, an institution which existed in fact in the Latin East, although not in 
name. If there was a Personalunion of two lordships separate seals were used for each of them as 
We can see from two charters of 1271 2 Both charters were issued by John, lord of Tyre and 


de ma conté de Taphe et d "Escalone.?? This again shows that the double county formed one unitary 
fief. Since John was also lord of Ramla and said so in the two charters we must infer from the 
announcement of his Jaffa-Ascalon seal that he had another one for Ramla, yet another 
indication that Jaffa-Ascalon where one seal sufficed was one ficfonly. In my discussion of the 
seal of Sibyl of Jaffa-Ascalon I did toy with the idea that there might have been a certain body 
of medieval opinion that the double county consisted, as Edbury now again suggests, of two 
separable fiefs. But all things considered I came to the conclusion that it was a single fief. 
Geoffrey of Lusignan to our knowledge was the last person to be styled count of Jaffa for 
half a century if exception is made for Walter IV of Brienne.? We can therefore skip here the 
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John, the ‘count of Jaffa and lord of Ramla’ and (b) because Henry I gave John the same 
restricted title in 1248 after he had expressly given him the ‘county of Jaffa and Ascalon’ 5 


latter which was tied to his claim to the former.” 

John himself was quite content in 1247 with the title of ‘count of Jaffa and lord of Ramla’. 
This does not mean that at the time he did not lay any claim to Ascalon because it was in 
Muslim hands and considered a fief separate from Jaffa. Should he have been more papal then 
the pope who in one and the same charter called him ‘count of Jaffa and lord of Ramla’ but 
confirmed to him the ‘county of Jaffa and Ascalon’? Should he have included his title to 
Ascalon when no one from London to Acre felt it necessary to do so and after people —with the 
exception of countess Sibyl and her two husbands- had for a century been satisfied that a 
reference to a count of Jaffa meant a reference to a count of Jaffa-Ascalon? Edbury must split 
the double county into two parts not only to be able to explain why Frederick II could make a 
gift of Ascalon in 1243 to the Hospitallers,*" but also to be able to show that John's claim to 
Jaffa was unassailable in law while the one to Ascalon was not and could be independently 
attacked. But the papal confirmation of 1253 is in the way because it establishes the fact that 
John had been given the county of Jaffa and Ascalon. Edbury therefore stresses that John 


assuming that John first forbore to adopt the fuller title because he had never been seised of 
Ascalon. The natural inference from this argument must be that the second part ofthe grant of 
Jaffa and Ascalon to John was dormant and could not be reflected in the title until John had 
seisin of Ascalon. This is astonishing because the four charters in which the fuller title is used 


leaves Edbury's argument. 
The explanation is much simpler. As has been shown the title of a *count of Jaffa' even in 


John's days so much included a claim to Ascalon that John did not have to use the fuller title 
unless he specifically needed it. And when he came to his settlement with the Hospitallers he 
did because he was dealing with a specific Ascalon problem which he also wanted to solve only 
in the southern part of the double county.“ In it he promised that he would assign, when the 
time came, 650 charruées of land in fourteen named villages to the Hospitallers. He made all 
kinds of supplementary promises as to how he would meet his obligations if these fourteen 
villages were not in the Ascalon part of the double county (dou demaine de "a seignorie 
d Escalone) or if the land in them should not suffice. In this case John had to make up for the 
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difference en mon demaine, en casaus de ma seignorie d’Escalone or assign a Corresponding money 
Tent seur toutes les rentes de ma seignorie d'Escalone. John here made a clear distinction between 
his seignorie d’Escalone and his seignorie de Japhe. The latter is not mentioned but is the logical 
consequence of the former which is mentioned. I pointed out that there was a compelling 
reason for this artificial division,*! John wanted to make sure that he would have to pay only 
from the Ascalon part of the double county since the whole dispute concerned only this 
southern part. By the legal distinction between his ‘lordship of Ascalon’ and ‘of Jaffa’ John 
Protected the northern part from having to pay the costs of a settlement in the southern part if 
Ascalon would not return to John’s possession. But when John sealed the charter with his (one) 


called here the two ‘viscounties’. 

Edbury also adduced John of Jaffa’s own lawbook to show that the double county was 
thought of as consisting of two separable fiefs. This again is astonishing because I had used the 
same three passages as proof of the contrary.‘ Having re-examined them I do not see any 
reason to change my position. They concern John of Jaffa’s theory of the exclusive group of ‘les 
quatre baronnies’, of which he made the double county a member, the right to hold a court of 


transjordanian lands. 
But even apart from these considerations John of Jaffa’s terminology in his lawbook removes 
all doubts as to the nature of the double county. It was in his view one fief. Among ‘les quatre 


really of two counties. 
The conclusions from the evidence are very clear, In the charters the title in question first 
expanded from ‘count of Ascalon’ to ‘count of Jaffa and Ascalon’ but then shrank to ‘count of 
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Jaffa' with four exceptions under John of Jaffa when problems were at stake which pertained 
only to the Ascalon part of the double county at the exclusion of the Jaffa part. Atall times these 
titles even in their restricted form included both Jaffa and Ascalon and there are no indications 


in the chronicles. Here the county of Jaffa always meant the county of Jaffa-Ascalon and was 
clearly considered as a unitary fief. 

The case against the double county having been considered as two separable fiefs is 
overwhelming. In favour of such a theory one could at best adduce that John of Jaffa spoke of 
his seignorie d'Escalone when he settled with the Hospitallers, but since he opposed it to his conté 
de Japhe et d'Escalone we are led to believe that the seignorie here referred to no more than what I 
have called in this paper the ‘viscounty’. And if Countess Sibyl stressed the unity of Jaffa- 
Ascalon on her seal by showing one of these two cities on each side, this might lead to the idea 
which had indeed occurred to me in 1978 that there might have been a body of opinion to the 
contrary so that the unity had to be stressed. At this time I was still under the impression of 
my own superficial investigation of 1972 of the title of the counts of the double county which I 


‘ , = 


since the double county, unlike most other lordships, had two centres of equal importance they 
were both shown on the seal, especially since Sibyl had included both of them in her title. 
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King Amalric and the Siege of 
Alexandria, 1167 


Mahmoud Said Omran 


THE EVENTS discussed in the paper arose from the attempts of the crusaders to dominate 
Egypt. Although they had controlled the Holy Land since the end of the eleventh century AD 
and the beginning of the twelfth/ late fifth and early sixth centuries AH, they regarded Egypt as 
a threat to their continued existence in the territories they occupied. Jerusalem had been won 
from the Egyptians, and the fact that Egypt had then sustained Tripoli and had held Ascalon 
until 1153/548 demonstrated the persistence of Egyptian opposition.' But the decline of 
Fatimid power allowed the crusaders' ambitions in Egypt itself to begin to come to the fore, 
with King Baldwin III of Jerusalem (1143-63) placing Egypt under tribute. 

It was during the reign of King Amalric (1163-74) that conflict arose there between the 
viziers Shawar and Dirghäm. At the same time, he was confronted by a powerful Islamic ruler 
on his northern flank. ‘Imad al-Din Zangï, based in Mosul, had extended his influence over 
Aleppo, Hamäh and the neighbouring areas and had been threatening crusader territory, 
especially in the north. After his death in 1146/541, his son, Nür al-Din, had adopted his 
policies. In 1154/549 Nar al-Din occupied Damascus and it became his capital in his struggle 
against the crusaders.? With Shawar and Dirghäm on bad terms in Egypt itself, a contest 
developed between Nir al-Din and Amalric for control there. When in 1163/558 and again in 
1164/559 Amalric led expeditions against Egypt, Asad al-Din Shirküh, Nür al-Din's 
commander, resisted the crusaders' interference while Nür al-Din himself attacked their 
possessions in the Holy Land.? In 1167/562 the situation was repeated: Nür al-Din's troops 
moved into Egypt to prevent it falling to the crusaders, and this precipitated an appeal for help 
from Shäwar to Amalric.* 

According to the Frankish historian, William of Tyre, the crusaders set out under the 
leadership of their king from Ascalon on 30 January 1167 (= 6 Rabï' II, 562).° Ibn Shaddad 
records that Nür al-Din's troops under the command of Shirküh had moved during the 
month of Rabi‘ I, one version of his account specifiying the date as 12 Rabi I, and that they 
arrived in Egypt at the same time as the Christians.* Ibn al-Athir states that Shïrküh led his 
forces into Egypt in Rabi* II, 562, remained more than fifty days at Giza and was met by the 
crusaders in battle at Babayn in Upper Egypt on 25 Jumada I." Elsewhere this same writer 
claims that the battle took place on 25 Jumäda II.* Abū Shama tells of Shirküh returning to 
Egypt hot foot, staying at Giza for over fifty days, but asserts that the two armies met on 25 
Jumäda I.? Ibn Wasil, however, says that battle was joined on 25 Jumada II.'^ The conflict 
among the Arabic historians as to which month the battle occurred can be resolved by 
reference to William of Tyre. William does not specify the date of the encounter, but he does 
mention a council of war held by the crusaders shortly before the battle of the Sunday on which 
Laetare Hierusalem was sung.'' This is a reference to the fourth Sunday in Lent which in 1167 
fell on 18 March. The battle would thus appear to have taken place on 19 March which in the 
Muslim calendar for that year was 25 Jumäda I. 
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We can pass over the following events, noting simply that Shirküh's forces were victorious 
at Bäbayn, that many crusaders were killed and that among the prisoners were Hugh of 
Caesarea and Arnulf of Turbessel.!? 

Shirküh now left secretly for Fayyüm and reached Alexandria across the desert, collecting 
money from the people to pay for his campaign." It is important to realize that Shirküh's move 
to Alexandria was not a matter of pure caprice, but had been carefully planned. Before the 
outcome of the battle of Babayn was known he had called on the people of Alexandria for aid, 
and so Alexandria was already seen as his standby. The people had chosen Najm al-Din ibn 
Masäl as their leader and had reported to Shirküh that they were ready to provide him with 
arms.'* The message was delivered by Sharif al-Idrist of Aleppo who happened to be in 
Alexandria at the time.'** It should therefore come as no surprise that Alexandria was handed 
over to Shirküh without opposition.'5 Even so Shirküh was criticized for not going after the 
forces of Amalric and Shawar who had retreated to Cairo. Abü'l-Mahasin claimed that had 
Shirküh followed them instead of diverting to Alexandria, he could have occupied Cairo 
himself.'* 

Be that as it may, Shirküh, Saladin and the forces sent by Nir al-Din arrived in Alexandria 
and settled in the ‘palace’. Perhaps what is meant is the palace of Makin al-Dawla abi Talib 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Majid, gadi of Alexandria, the most famous palace there in the Fatimid 
period." Shirküh took up residence and also held his prisoners there. In the city he was 
supported by Najm al-Din ibn Masal, the ga: al-Rashid ibn al-Zubayr who was in charge of 
the city and provided Shirküh with arms and money, and Tahir ibn ‘Awf.'*® Two reasons can 
be suggested for Shirküh's widespread support in Alexandria: he had called for help against 
Shàwar who in his turn had sought aid from the Franks and was wasting the resources of the 
Muslims, '? and, secondly, the Alexandrians were Sunni Muslims, like Shirküh, while Shawar 
was a Shï‘ite.2° 

Once Amalric was certain that Shirküh had withdrawn to Alexandria, the Christians 
decided to maintain some ships on the Nile at Cairo to prevent food supplies reaching 
Alexandria from upper Egypt. The king gathered his men and set off towards Alexandria, 
making camp between Toroge (Kum Trogah) and Demenhut (Damanhür). William of Tyre 
informs us that Amalric 

…Sent out scouts to visit and break up all settlements in the vicinity and even those far remote in the 

desert. He wished to prevent any assistance being sent to the besieged and also to intercept all 

messengers leaving the city to solicit aid from outside. As a further check, the fleet prevented all passage 

of the river and permitted no one, however well known, to descend without undergoing a thorough 

questioning.?' 
But Amalric and his troops were still about sixty kilometres from Alexandria which suggests 
either that he was still uncertain as to whether to attack the city and was waiting for his scouts 
to report, or that he was afraid that the water-level in the Alexandria canal was too low for his 
ships. The level drops steadily until the Nile floods in August, and as the battle of Bäbayn had 
been on 19 March the canal by now would be approaching its low point and Amalric could well 
fear that his ships would be stranded. One final point: it is possible that Amalric believed 
himself to be closer to Alexandria than in fact he was since William of Tyre states that he had 
set up camp about eight miles from the city.” 

A month passed. The city received no provisions and the people began to complain of lack 
of food. Although Shirküh enjoyed support in Alexandria, he could see that he and his troops 
would be in great danger if cooped up there by the siege. He accordingly split his forces. 
Saladin was to stay in Alexandria with nearly a thousand cavalrymen as well as the sick and 
wounded, and the chief men of the city swore to Shïrküh to give Saladin their support. 
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Shirküh himself left, taking with him his best men. He withdrew by night across the desert, 
avoiding detection by the besiegers, and returned to Upper Egypt.” William of Tyre speaks of 
him ‘escaping’ from Alexandria,?^ but in fact his move was well planned: henceforth the 
crusaders would have to face him on two fronts. Alexandria was still in his control and Amalric 
had lost the initiative. As soon as Shirküh's departure became known, Amalric set off in 
pursuit and came as far as Cairo where he was joined by Shäwar. But the king had second 
thoughts when a powerful Egyptian noble whom William of Tyre calls Ben Ercarselle came to 
him and told him that Alexandria was in the grip of a desperate famine and that he had 
influential relatives there, the local rulers in fact, who could easily persuade the people who 
were now faced with starvation to do as they wished and could even get them to surrender the 
city with its garrison. This man may be the ga@ al-Ashraf Abü'l-Qasim whom Shäwar 
appointed treasurer in Alexandria after the campaign was over.?5 

Amalric took counsel, and the unanimous advice, including Shawar’s, was to return to 
Alexandria: it would be easier to lay siege to the city than to follow Shirküh in open country. 
The Christians are said to have had 500 knights and 4,000 foot soldiers, and Shawar too now 
brought up his men.? The second siege would have begun in early May/middle of Rajab since 
itlasted three months and ended on 4 August/ mid Shawwal. The date is confirmed by the fact 
that Nür al-Din who was accustomed to invade the crusaders' territory when Egypt was under 
pressure in the hope that the Christians would withdraw, attacked the castles of al-Munaytira 
near Tripoli and Akaf in Rajab.” Meanwhile, fresh Christian forces from the Holy Land, 
accompanied by Archbishop Frederick of Tyre, on learning of Amalric's siege of Alexandria, 
set sail for Egypt, and so the city was invested by sea as well as by land. The crusader and 
Fatimid armies began to erect petraries to bombard the city, finding the timber in the woods 
around the city. According to William of Tyre, 


Surrounding the city like a leafy forest were fertile gardens of most delightful aspect, full of fruit trees 
and medicinal plants. The very sight of this charming retreat invited the passer-by to enter and, have 
entered, to rest there. Our soldiers invaded these orchards in large numbers, primarily with the object 
of finding material for building the engines. Soon, however, they were seized with the sole desire of 
causing injury and loss ...?* 


But at any rate the crusaders found timber and their craftsmen built a great tower from which 
the whole city could be surveyed. Catapults were brought into position and caused great 
damage, but despite this and the scarcity of food, the inhabitants of Alexandria continued to 
support Saladin and resist the besiegers.?? 

The siege was pressed. William of Tyre gives a long description of the straits to which the 
city was reduced. The civilian population was totally lacking in military training or experience 
and so it would seem that for the three months the siege lasted Saladin and his thousand 
fighters bore the defence of the city. It might be noted however that the besiegers had not 
surrounded the city on all sides and that their ships were not very cleverly deployed. Saladin's 
determination did not falter. William of Tyre claims that the people wavered in their support, 
but a Muslim source flatly contradicts this, asserting that an overture from Shàwar was 
rebuffed and that popular opposition to the crusaders continued. The crusaders and Fatimids 
kept up the pressure, Shäwar being conspicuous for his lavish expenditure on siege-engines, 
wages and the care of his troops.?? But inside Alexandria, even foreigners co-operated in the 
defence. This may be a reference to the fact that Alexandria was a great commercial city, 
attracting merchants from as far away as England, Denmark, Russia, Abyssinia and India as 
well as from the Christian ports in the Mediterranean and from the lands of Islam.?! It was no 
accident that these foreigners stood by Saladin; they were responding to his fair treatment and 
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the safeguards he had given for their persons and property. 

When När al-Din heard of the plight of the city he attacked crusader territory again in 
Ramadan (21 June-20 July) and, the following month, acting in concert with his brothers Qutb 
al-Din and Zayn al-Din, he destroyed the castle of Hünin.?? 


basis of an exchange of captives, the raising of the siege anda safe-conduct for his own forces, 
Hugh of Caesarea was happy with the terms, but hesistated to undertake the embassy himself, 
afraid that it might be thought he was more interested in regaining his own liberty than in 
reaching an equitable settlement, and so it was arranged that another captive, Arnulf of 
Turbessel, should go in his place. Arnulf hastened to the king, and the peace-initiative met 
with general agreement.?? So according to William, Shirküh opened the negotiations and the 
withdrawal of the crusaders was not stipulated. 

It is clear that Alexandria had suffered greatly from the three-month siege. Shirküh could 
offer no help to Saladin and there are no references to any reinforcements being sent from 


(555-67/1 160-72) from having any part in these matters.) It would seem that both Shirküh 
and the crusaders had every intention of departing. So the peace was agreed, Ibn Shaddäd 
claiming that the crusaders Were anxious to return following Nür al-Din's seizure of al- 


(al-Sha'm), the gadi al-Rashid ibn al-Zubayr took refuge in Rosetta and others escaped to the 
lighthouse and sought Shawar’s pardon. Shawar arrested all those who had supported Saladin 


o REN 


crusaders reached Ascalon on 3 Dhiü'l-Qa'ada/21 August.‘ 

Alexandria would now resume its commercial activities and its citizens could concentrate on 
returning to normality.“ But this was not the end of the story. There were to be further 
struggles for the control of Egypt, ending with Saladin’s expulsion of the Christians and his 
establishment of his own dynasty there. He did not forget Alexandria, visiting it several times, 
making arrangements for its defence and endowing schools and hospitals.*5 


University of Alexandria 
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The Titular Nobility of the Latin East: 
the Case of Agnes of Courtenay 


Bernard Hamilton 


THE FRONTIERS of the northern states in Frankish Syria were subject to considerable 
fluctuation throughout the twelfth century. Any appreciable loss of territory to the Muslims 
produced a class of titular Frankish noblemen for whom some provision had to be made by the 
Christian rulers. Yet whereas a few men of this kind could easily be assimilated, the problem 
became acute after the fall of Edessa. 

When eastern Edessa was overrun by Zangi in 1144 the Frankish survivors accompanied 
Count Joscelin II to Tell Bashir in western Edessa, which he made his new capital, but when 
Joscelin was taken prisoner by Nür al-Din in 1150 and then blinded, his wife, Beatrice, sold 
the remaining lands of Edessa to the Byzantine emperor, Manuel I, in return for a life-pension 
for herself and her children. King Baldwin III of Jerusalem ratified the treaty and placed the 
imperial representatives in corporal possession of those territories and the Frankish 
population withdrew to Antioch.! In this way a large number of Frankish noblemen lost their 
lands and they had no hope of regaining them since they had been granted to Byzantium. 

"There were no prospects for these men in the principality of Antioch. Nür al-Din had in 
recent years made considerable conquests there and consequently the principality had a 
landless nobility of its own to provide for. The situation in the kingdom of Jerusalem was more 
promising: in 1153 Baldwin III conquered Ascalon and its hinterland and subsequently 
created the double county of Jaffa-Ascalon which was held as an appanage by his brother, 
Amalric. The prospect of land which the siege and conquest of Ascalon afforded proved 
attractive to some of the Edessan nobility, who entered Count Amalric’s service.? Such men 
were not seen as a serious threat by the baronage of Jerusalem: they had been granted no 
important fiefs and they had no powerful patron at court who would seek to further their 
interests. 

For there is no evidence that the Countess Beatrice and her children had come to live in the 
south at this time.* Before she married Joscelin II Beatrice had been the wife of William, lord 
of Saone, one of the most important fiefs in the principality of Antioch, and in accordance 
with Antiochene law she would have enjoyed dower-rights there.5 It may be assumed that in 
1150 she retired to her dower-lands where, with the supplement of her Byzantine pension, she 
and her children could live in some comfort. Two of her children had accompanied her into 
exile, her son, Joscelin, and her daughter, Agnes. Though still young in 1150, Agnes was 
already a widow. Her husband, Reynald lord of Marash, had been killed at the battle of Inab in 
1149.5 

Agnes was unpopular with her contemporaries and has been widely criticized by modern 
historians. Attention has focussed chiefly on her defects of character, particularly on her 
sexual indiscretions, but Professor Richard has suggested that the antipathy which Agnes 
provoked in her lifetime might really have been a consequence of her Edessan connections." I 
believe that this is correct, and it is that theme which I want to explore in this paper. 

Agnes was a Courtenay and therefore a member of one of the greatest families in the 
Frankish East. Her grandfather, Joscelin I of Edessa, had been first cousin to King Baldwin II, 
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and Agnes was thus closely related to the royal house of Jerusalem and to the ruling families of 
Tripoli and Antioch. In addition she was related to the Capetian royal house, since the heiress 
of the European branch of the Courtenays had recently married Peter, brother of King Louis 
VII of France.* But good birth was her only advantage. Her dower-lands at Marash were 
conquered by Mas'üd of Iconium shortly after her husband's death,’ her father's lands had all 
been lost, and she had no claim to her mother's dower-lands at Saone. Apart from her share of 
the Byzantine pension she was penniless and perhaps that is why she remained unmarried for 
eight years after the death of her first husband. 

In 1157 she came to Jaffa and married Count Amalric.'? She and her husband were fourth 
cousins and the marriage was therefore within the prohibited degrees which in the twelfth 
century extended to the sixth degree of consanguinity. William of Tyre relates that the 
patriarch Fulcher objected to the marriage on those grounds but was ignored,'' but a different 
account is preserved in the late thirteenth-century Lignages d'Outremer. This states that Agnes 
was already betrothed to Hugh of Ibelin and that the patriarch objected to her marriage with 
Amalric for that reason.'? No general doubt, however, was expressed at the time about the 
validity of the marriage, and Agnes bore two children to Amalric, a daughter, Sibyl, and a son, 
Baldwin, to whom King Baldwin III stood godfather.'? 

Agnes did not herself constitute any threat to the established order in the kingdom. Edessan 
noblemen were already in her husband's service and although Agnes might have been able to 
use her personal influence to promote their interests, that influence was limited to the county 
of Jaffa and Ascalon. However, soon after her marriage, and probably as a consequence of it, 
her brother Joscelin came to Jerusalem. Like Agnes he had no source of revenue except for his 
Byzantine pension, but he was a kinsman of the king and had therefore some claim on his 
generosity, and Baldwin III assigned him an income from the harbour-dues of Acre and also 
gave him land near the city.'* Some scholars have suggested that he was made marshal of the 
kingdom, although I can find no evidence for this.' His growing power, it would seem, 
alarmed the baronage. He was unmarried, the king might confer the hand of a great heiress 
upon him'$ and he might use his power in the interests of the Edessan exiles at the expense of 
the barons of the kingdom. Certainly the Edessans would have looked to him for leadership, 
particularly after 1159 when his father died in prison at Aleppo and he became titular count of 
Edessa. It was perhaps out of deference to this feeling that Baldwin III removed Joscelin from 
the kingdom. Early in 1162 the king was called to Antioch where Prince Reynald had been 
taken prisoner by Nir al-Din, while his heir, Bohemond III, was still a minor." As part of his 
reorganisation of the defences of the principality the king appointed Joscelin of Courtenay 
bailli of the important frontier-fief of Harim.'* Thus while giving the titular count of Edessa 
lands commensurate with his dignity, the king appeased the opposition of the Jerusalem 
baronage to the growing power of the Courtenays. 

A year later Baldwin III died childless. Although there was some baronial opposition to the 
succession of his brother Amalric, the High Court finally agreed to this provided he put away 
his wife. The new partriarch, Amalric of Nesle, argued that the marriage between Amalric and 
Agnes was invalid because they were related within the prohibited degrees. Amalric agreed to 
this condition, the matter was referred to Pope Alexander III, and the marriage was 
subsequently annulled by the cardinal of SS. Giovanni e Paolo who, nevertheless, declared 
that the children of the marriage were legitimate.'? 

Although consanguinity formed the canonical grounds for the annulment, it clearly was not 
the sole reason for baronial opposition to the marriage. It is sometimes said that the High 
Court disapproved of Agnes's moral character and the account of the discussions given in the 
chronicle known as Ernoul is thought to confirm this view. The chronicler reports that the 
High Court objected that Agnes was not ‘the kind of woman who should be queen of so high a 
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city as Jerusalem”. It seems doubtful, however, whether the passage in Ernoul will bear this 
construction. The stories which were afterwards circulated about Agnes's lapses from virtue 
relate to a much later period in her life”! and if her reputation had been notoriously defamed at 
this stage it is difficult to explain how she was able to make an advantageous marriage after the 
annulment. Moreover, a version of Ernoul's account of the debate, inserted in the twenty- 
third book of the Old French continuation of William of Tyre, reports that the High Court's 
censure was directed at Amalric, not at Agnes: *he was not worthy to have the crown of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem'.?? The implication is that by reason of his uncanonical marriage the 
king was in a state of mortal sin, and if Ernoul's account is preferred it can only be understood 
to mean that Agnes was being reproached for the same offence. Professor Richard's 
suggestion that the real reason for baronial opposition to Agnes was that she was a Courtenay 
seems far more plausible.?* Her brother Joscelin had recently been sent into honourable exile 
at Antioch, and the Jerusalem baronage did not want a queen who would be in an even more 
powerful position to act as patron to the nobility of Edessa than her brother had been. 

At the king's request Agnes was freed by special papal dispensation from any moral censure 
attaching to her by reason of her invalid marriage.”* She retained the title of countess, which 
she had held as Amalric's wife, and used it for the rest of her life,?5 but her children were, of 
course, removed from her custody. A year later, in 1164, her brother Joscelin was captured by 
Nar al-Din and imprisoned at Aleppo.?* The threat of Courtenay dominance in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem seemed to have been effectively ended. 

Members of the Edessan nobility who had entered Amalric's service while he was count of 
Jaffa continued to serve him after he became king and some of them took an active part in his 
Egyptian campaigns. Joscelin of Samosata was placed in charge of the Frankish infantry 
during the 1167 campaign, while Arnulf of Turbessel (Tell Bashir) acted as one of the chicf 
negotiators between the king and Shirküh."" Had the king's Egyptian policy succeeded these 
men would doubtless have been rewarded with lands there, but after it had failed, although 
Amalric numbered some of them among his close advisers,?* they were not promoted to any 
high position in the state. Amalric, it would seem, had heeded the strength of baronial 
opposition to the Edessan exiles which had been expressed at the time of his accession. 

Agnes of Courtenay remained in the kingdom but did not have any political power as long as 
Amalric was alive. Soon after her annulment she married Hugh of Ibelin, lord of Ramla.?? 
Hugh died in c. 1169, apparently while on a pilgrimage to Compostella.” The marriage was 
childless, and Ramla passed to Hugh's brother, Baldwin, but in accordance with the laws of 
the kingdom Agnes enjoyed the usufruct of half the revenues of Ramla for life.” If the 
Emperor Manuel was still paying her the pension which he had covenanted twenty years 
before, and there is no reason to suppose that he was not doing so since he was on excellent 
terms with the Franks of Jerusalem at this time,?? Agnes would have been a quite rich woman. 

Before 1171 she married Reynald, son of Gerard lord of Sidon, one of the four great 
baronies of the kingdom. A mystery surrounds this marriage. William of Tyre relates that it 
was annulled by a church court on grounds of consanguinity on the basis of evidence supplied 
by Gerard of Sidon. This must have happened before Gerard's death, which occurred at the 
latest in 1171,” yet when he is writing of events in the winter of 1175-6 William refers to ‘the 
countess Agnes, wife of Reynald of Sidon’.™ I have argued elsewhere that this was not a slip of 
the pen, for there is conclusive evidence that Agnes was married to Reynald from that time 
until the end of her life.** From this one must infer that the couple had appealed to Rome to 
obtain a dispensation from the annulment of the local court and that their appeal had been 
successful, perhaps because the evidence supplied by Gerard had not been conclusive.2° 

Gerard's reasons for seeking to have this marriage annulled may only be conjectured. Since 
it cannot have been contracted without his knowledge the impediment of consanguinity can 
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only have been a pretext: he was the only person claiming knowledge of this and it obviously 
had not bothered him at first. I would like to suggest a possible explanation. Reynald of Sidon 
was a younger son. The Lignages relate that ‘Gerard... lord of Sidon had two sons...Eustace 
and Reynald. Eustace was not at all intelligent, but very good-looking, and he did not marry; 
Reynald was extremely ugly but very wise and they made him lord’.*’ Eustace was still alive 
after Reynald became lord,” so at some point the High Court must have ruled that Reynald, 
though younger, was the heir to the lordship, perhaps because Eustace, as the Lignages hints, 
was feeble-minded. If Reynald married Agnes before this ruling was made, she would have 
seemed a suitable wife for a younger son because she had a large income. She would, however, 
have seemed less desirable as the wife of the heir of Sidon because she was in her middle 
thirties and, perhaps, considered beyond the age of child-bearing. Certainly her marriage to 
Hugh of Ibelin had been childless. Annulments were commonly sought for that reason at this 
time. 

Agnes’s position changed when King Amalric died in 1174. He had re-married, but his 
second wife, Maria Comnena, had borne him only a daughter and the heir to the throne was 
Agnes’s son, Baldwin IV. Baldwin was only thirteen years old and was suffering from leprosy: 
he therefore could never marry, and his mother could occupy a position of great influence at 
his court. Yet Agnes had no locus standi in her son's household: she was not the dowager queen 
and she had had no personal contact with her son since he was three years old. It was arguably 
mutual interest which drew Agnes and Reynald together again and led them to seek to have the 
annulment of their marriage reversed. Reynald was one of the premier barons of the kingdom 
and was in a position to secure for Agnes her natural place at court as the king's mother, while, 
as Agnes's husband, he would share the power which such a position would give her. 

Immediately after Amalric's death authority was exercised by the seneschal, Miles of 
Plancy, but when he was assassinated, as the result, it would seem, of a private vendetta,” a 
group of noblemen led by Agnes's former husband, Reynald of Sidon, and her brothers-in- 
law, Baldwin and Balian of Ibelin, successfully pressed the claims of Count Raymond of 
"Tripoli to the regency.^? Because of the antipathy which later existed between Raymond of 
Tripoli and Agnes it has not been sufficiently appreciated that she returned to court during the 
time of his first regency. Presumably this was one of the conditions made by Reynald of Sidon 
and the Ibelins when they gave their support to Raymond, since they hoped to increase their 
own power with Agnes's help. As has already been seen, at about the same time the pope 
quashed the annulment of Agnes's marriage to Reynald. Agnes's influence is first discernible 
in the appointment of Archdeacon Heraclius to the archbishopric of Caesarea in the autumn 
of 1175,* for it was commonly believed that he had once been her lover and he was certainly 
her protégé.“ More significantly, a few months later she was able to raise the considerable 
sum of 50,000 bezants to ransom her brother Joscelin from prison in Aleppo* and, when he 
reached Jerusalem, to secure his appointment as seneschal of the kingdom.** 

The seneschal was the king's alter ego, and when Baldwin IV came of age in 1176 and 
Raymond of Tripoli's regency ended, Joscelin of Courtenay became the most powerful man in 
the kingdom. He married Agnes of Milly, daughter and co-heir of Henry the Buffalo,*5 and 
subsequently acquired other lands by royal gift which made him one ofthe greatest lords in the 
kingdom.“ Agnes of Courtenay herself was granted the lordship of Toron at some time 
between 1180 and 1185,* perhaps in compensation for the loss of her Byzantine pension 
which must have ceased when the anti-Latin emperor, Andronicus I, came to power in 1182. 

By the end of Baldwin IV's reign older members of the High Court may have reflected that it 
had been a wise instinct which had led them to prevent Agnes of Courtenay from becoming 
queen-consort twenty years before. It is true that as the king's mother she did not show 
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particular favour to Edessan exiles: death had lessened their numbers by Baldwin IV's reign, 
and many of the survivors had already been assimilated.** Nevertheless, Agnes did favour 
people in a similar position. It was a titular nobleman, Reynald of Chátillon, former prince of 
Antioch, who received from the king the hand of the greatest heiress in the kingdom, 
Stephanie of Milly, lady of Montréal and Hebron, during the time of Agnes's ascendency. 
Such use of patronage cannot have endeared Agnes to the native nobility. 

During the leper king's reign Courtenay influence was paramount, and this was Agnes's 
creation. At the beginning of the reign she had no position save that of dowager lady of Ramla: 
by the time of her death in 1186“ she was first lady in the kingdom, wife of the lord of Sidon, 
dowager lady of Ramla and lady of Toron in her own right, while her brother was seneschal 
and held a great lordship which had been specially made for him. William of Tyre was, 
perhaps, voicing the feelings of the Jerusalem baronage as well as his own when he denounced 
Agnes as ‘the king's mother, a woman hateful to God and relentless in her acquisitiveness’.*° 
The titular count of Edessa and his sister had, it seemed to their enemies, become effective 
rulers of Jerusalem. 

Such a view was partial, since it disregarded the personal power of Baldwin the Leper which 
was, I believe, considerable. Moreover, it does not necessarily follow that the ways in which 
Agnes and Joscelin used their power were inimical to the true interests of the kingdom, since 
the sources which imply that this was so reflect the concerns of the Jerusalem baronage who 
had tried, and failed, to exclude the Courtenays from any share in the government. But the 
hostility which Agnes aroused among her contemporaries cannot be accounted for solely in 
terms of moral defects in her character: she was hated because she was powerful and because 
she used that power to advance the interests of her family which had lost its own lands a 
generation before. 
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The Assise sur la Ligece and Ralph of Tiberias 
G.A. Loud 


THE Assise sur la Ligece of King Amalric has usually been seen as an important contributory 
factor in the decline of royal power in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. In recent years much 
has been done to illuminate its later history, especially in the context of Frederick Ils visit to 
the East in 1228-9. But what of its early history? 

Of its origins we only know what the mid thirteeth-century jurists tell us. Their perceptions 
were distorted by constitutional ideas formed in an age of absentee rulers and by events closer 
to their own day than the distant era of the pre-1187 kingdom. Modern historians, influenced 
by the jurists, have tended to emphasize the constitutional significance of the Assise. They have 
argued that, when first promulgated c. 1166, it was, at the very least, a mark of the Crown’s 
power, perhaps even a measure designed to enhance that power. And yet, paradoxically, in the 
few recorded cases in which the Assise sur la Ligece was invoked, it was used not, as intended by 
Amalric, against a tenant-in-chief who had disseised a vassal without proper hearing, but 
against the king himself. The principle that a vassal could only be deprived of his fief after 
proper hearing and judgement (esgart) in court became a cornerstone of the political ideas of 
the kingdom in the thirteenth century.' 

According to the mid thirteenth-century jurists the Assise was promulgated after an armed 
conflict between King Amalric and Gerard Grenier, lord of Sidon, with the king forcing his 
baron to restore one of his vassals whom he had arbitrarily disseised. It established that if a 
vassal was so dispossessed he had the right of appeal to the king, and that the king had the duty 
to champion him. If the holder of a seigneury defied the king then his vassals were empowered 
to withdraw their fealty from him.? 

Joshua Prawer has suggested that even in the time of King Amalric the potential application 
of the Assise against the Crown was clear, and indeed that was why the other tenants-in-chief 
were prepared to support the king against Gerard of Sidon.? Here however he is in a minority. 
Most modern historians consider that the Assise was originally a bulwark of the Crown. Even 
John La Monte, whose view of the monarchy in Jerusalem was very much that of the 
thirteenth-century jurists who so carefully circumscribed royal power, wrote 

That the king was able to convey through an assembly composed of feudal suzerains a measure which 


practically deprived them of their control over their vassals shows the strength of the monarchy in the 
first [sic] year of Amaury.* 


Not all scholars would agree that the effect of the Assise was quite so spectacular, but nearly all 
would support the underlying verdict. Indeed in recent years the regalian powers of the 
twelfth-century kings have received increased emphasis, and hence the role of the Assise in the 
diminution of their power has seemed correspondingly more significant. 

But, is this the sense in which the Assise would have been interpreted by contemporaries? 
Might they not have seen it as part of the legal and social, rather than the political, framework 
within which the fief-holding ranks of society lived? And in this context we would do well to 
compare this royal legislation in Jerusalem with a piece of almost exactly contemporary 
legislation in England, the Assize of Novel Disseisin. The latter was not an attempt to boost 
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royal power, but an attempt to legislate for the problems of under-vassals, faced with the 
arbitrary exercise of their lord’s disciplinary jurisdiction. Looked at in this light we can see the 
problem as follows. Faced with arbitrary dispossession, the vassal had few options open to him. 
The honorial court was denied to him, his fellow vassals unlikely, for reasons of self-interest, 
to support him. He could only appeal to the king. Normally the king would be obliged to 
support the tenant-in-chief, his own direct vassal who was bound to him by fealty and homage. 
But some solution had to be found to avoid this impasse, or a serious social problem might well 
develop. Why on the particular occasion described above King Amalric sided with the 
under-vassal is unclear, just as neither the cause of the original dispute, the exact date, nor 
even the man's name are known. But it is apparent that the issue was of more general relevance 
than this one case. 

The king wishes to avoid civil war with his own barons. But neither does he want 
dispossessed and dissatisfied knights making a nuisance of themselves. So he provides a 
remedy where none has previously existed by in future entertaining the vassal's plea in his own 
court. The Assise stressed the general obligation of liege homage. If all rear vassals do homage, 
all can claim royal warranty for their feudal tenements; thus they can appeal to the king against 
their own lord if denied justice by that lord. The Assise sur la Ligece therefore provided for the 
kingdom of Jerusalem what Novel Disseisin and the Writ of Right did for England — a way of 
redress. But because the structure of society in Jerusalem was infinitely simpler than that of 
England, lacking multiple lordship and fractions of knights’ fees, the solution to the problem 
could be less elaborate, but still serve fundamentally the same end. 

Seen in this light the Assise was not primarily a political issue. If we bear in mind the parallel 
with Novel Disseisin, then we must surely view it as Henry Ils legislation is now seen; not as an 
attempt to subvert proprietorial jurisdiction, but to make it work in a fair and proper manner. 
The sub-vassal looked to the king if denied justice, and although the ultimate tendency might 
be detrimental to the authority of the honorial court, this was certainly not the intention of the 
legislation. This latter result was anyway less likely in the clear-cut feudal structure and 
jurisdiction of Jerusalem than in the maze of Anglo-Norman fees and honours. Cases 
involving disputed lordship, or even of disputed right between more than one claiment to the 
fee, would be exceedingly unlikely in Jerusalem.” 

If the Assise sur la Ligece was a socio-legal rather than a political measure then the obscurity 
of its origins becomes more easily explicable. For if the Assise was politically so important from 
the beginning it is surely odd that William of Tyre, the great contemporary historian of crusader 
Jerusalem, made no mention of it. If however we understand it as a legal measure to which 
resort was rarely made; for lords would prefer to give justice to their vassals in their own court 
rather than risk the case being transferred to the jurisdiction of the Haute Cour, and vassals 
would realise that even in the royal court their suit would often fail; then this contemporary 
silence may not come as such a surprise. It is notable that although Novel Disseisin probably 
originated in the earliest years of Henry IPs reign there are only two chronicle references to it 
in the twelfth century: in Howden’s recapitulation of the Assizes of Northampton and in the 
work of Jocelyn of Brakelond. Both of these are relatively late mentions, the first in a work 
completed ¢.1192, the second in one written between 1202 and 1211.8 Without Glanvill and 
the record evidence our knowledge of Novel Disseisin would be sketchy indeed, even though, 
compared with Jerusalem, the Anglo-Norman world had a positive plethora of contemporary 
historians. 

If the twelfth-century function of the Assise sur la Ligece was to provide warranty for the 
sub-vassal and to ensure that loss of his fief could only take place through the proper working 
of the honorial court, how did it acquire the political role which it undoubtedly has in the 
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writings of the mid thirteenth-century jurists? Most modern historians, presuming the 
political importance of the Assise to begin with, present a clear enough picture. The disastrous 
rule of Guy of Lusignan, the conquests of Saladin, and the tergiversations of the royal 
succession which resulted are alleged to have dealt an ultimately mortal blow to the prospects 
of effective government in the kingdom, exemplified by the inability of the Crown to retain its 
monopoly over regalian rights. The decline of royal authority was confirmed by the use of the 
Assise sur la Ligece as a check upon the powers ofthe Crown. This drastic alteration in the scope 
of the Assise, from its supposed earlier role as part of an aggressive increase in royal authority, 
occurred, so it is claimed, as a result of the dispute between King Aimery of Lusignan and the 
baron Ralph of Tiberias in the autumn of 1198. But, careful analysis of the events of 1198 
reveals a less revolutionary picture than one might suppose. 

The origins of the quarrel and the Aimery's dispossession and exile of his vassal are 
described by the Estoire d’Eracles, the French continuation of the Historia of William of Tyre, 
and are well-known to all historians of the crusades. While riding along the seashore near 
Tyre, the king was attacked and wounded by four German knights, left behind from the 
expedition sent by the Emperor Henry VI in the previous year which had helped to recover 
Sidon and Beirut from the Muslims. Three of the culprits were arrested in the house of the 
Knights Templar in Acre, and summarily executed. The fourth apparently succeeded in 
escaping. However, the king became convinced that the instigator of the attack was Ralph of 
Tiberias, seneschal of the kingdom and younger brother of the titular prince of Galilee. Ralph 
had himself been proposed, unsuccessfully, as a candidate for the hand of Queen Isabella the 
heiress to the kingdom, and thus as king, in the previous year before the choice had ultimately 
fallen upon Aimery of Lusignan, already ruler of Cyprus. Whether or not Ralph was really the 
mastermind behind the assassination attempt, the charge gave the king an opportunity to 
remove a powerful and potentially disaffected subject, although the Eracles chronicler was 
carefully to point out that the accusation against him was suggested to King Aimery by others, 
and was not the king’s own invention.’ Ralph had already shown signs of being troublesome by 
his refusal to assist in the proposed codification of the laws of the kingdom, but since he 
witnessed two royal charters as late as August 1198 he was presumably still as that time persona 
grata at the court. 

The upshot to the story told by the Eracles chronicle is recorded in some detail by the mid 
thirteenth-century jurists Philip of Novara and John of Ibelin, count of Jaffa. Ralph, faced with 
exile and disinheritance, called on his ‘peers’, that is the other royal vassals who comprised the 
High Court, and with their support demanded that the king give him a proper judgement in 
open court. He claimed that the king’s attempt to exile him without trial was legal ‘neither by 
assize nor by custom of the kingdom’, and offered 


to answer to your court concerning that which you have accused me of having done against you, if there 
is any man who will maintain this, from the meanest man in your realm to the highest. And since I offer 
to do this in your court, you ought not to exile me from your kingdom without esgart and knowledge of 
court.!! 


The implication of this speech is that Ralph was prepared to challenge anyone who accused 
him to trial by battle; and since he was charged with what the mid thirteenth-century writers 
considered ‘treason apparent’ battle would have been, according to their interpretation, the 
only means by which he could have cleared himself. !2 

Philip of Novara gave a shorter version of the same story, and added that Ralph offered to 
‘defend himself with regard to what the king had accused him of against all men, from the 
kitchen boy to the king’s own person’, a rhetorical flourish worthy of one who cited the Round 
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Table, the Chanson de Roland and Guillaume d'Orange in his historical writing. And it was 
Philip, in the Livre de Forme de Plait (the earlier of the two accounts of the dispute), who made 
the express connection between the case of 1198 and the assize *which was made in the case of 
King Amalric and Sir Gerard of Sidon’. However this intervention by the other royal vassals 
proved unsuccessful, despite (according to John of Ibelin) their threat to withdraw their 
service from the king. Ralph had to leave the kingdom, or, as Philip’s account implies, chose to 
leave it, ‘for if he held thirty kingdoms from King Aimery he would leave them all, and would 
never serve him’. Although the vassals failed in their avowed intention, the case has 
nevertheless been seen as one of overwhelming importance. To quote Jean Richard, the 
barons were ‘for the first time threatening their sovereign with collective action if he did not 
give Ralph trial before the High Court’.'* 

This account of events was the one firmly established in the consciousness of the Syrian 
nobility, and was therefore the one cited in the legal treatises as a precedent for relations 
between the king and his vassals. Nonetheless there are real problems in its evaluation, not 
helped by some bizarre mistranslations by modern historians. To take but one example, the 
phrase at the end of Ibelin’s account ‘le gagement de quei il aveient le rei gagie demora’, has 
been used to suggest that the vassals’ threat to withdraw their service was carried out, and ‘they 
may not have resumed their services until 1200’ (the date of Aimery’s next known charter). In 
fact it means exactly the opposite — that the threat was withdrawn.'5 Furthermore some 
modern scholars have doubted whether confiscation without judgement was ever really 
politically practical in Jerusalem, and the implication of this must surely be that the 
significance of the whole episode is rather overrated. Nobody however has seriously 
questioned the account of the jurists. It is easy to see why not. Both Philip of Novara and John 
of Jaffa had close connection with those involved in the events in question, and were therefore 
presumably in a position to know the truth. John of Jaffa claimed to have been told of the story 
by his uncle John of Ibelin, the ‘Old Lord’ of Beirut (c.1177-1236), while Philip of Novara as a 
young man at the siege of Damietta in 1219 had been page to Ralph of Tiberias himself, who 
had told him ‘many things concerning the kingdom of Jerusalem and the usages and assises”, as 
well as later being in the service of John of Beirut." However it is worth pointing out that their 
accounts of the dispute of 1198 came half a century and more after the event, that of Philip 
c.1250, and that of John of Jaffa some fifteen years later still. Neither author was himself an 
eyewitness nor a contemporary of the events in question. 

Given their close personal links with participants this fact might not be significant, were it 
not that the Estoire d’Eracles tells a radically different story of what happened once King Aimery 
had become convinced that Ralph of Tiberias was the instigator of the assassination attempt. 


Then it happened that the king thought he was so sure that in open court he told him that he had acted 
against him in this matter disloyally and as a traitor, and were he not his liegeman he would have treated 
him as a traitor, and he commanded that he should leave his land within eight days, and from that time 
forward, if he were found there, that it would go ill for him. Ralph went to Count Bohemond of Tripoli, 
who gave him a fief, for which he became his man. But then he acted against him in such a way that he 
had to be disinherited in Tripoli. Therefore he sold his fief and left, and did not go back to Syria again 
until King Aimery was dead.'* 


Two points emerge from this passage. First of all the Eracles chronicler says unequivocally 
that the king acted against his vassal en sa cort pleniere, which directly contradicts the jurists. 
Secondly there is the phrase ‘were he not his liegeman he would have treated him as a traitor’. 
The significance of this, according to Riley-Smith, who has examined the episode in detail, ‘is 
not easy to interpret'.'? But is it really that difficult? The key is surely in another well-known 
passage, also quoted, but only in part and in another context, by Riley-Smith. It comes from 
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the Livre an Roi, the earliest law book from the kingdom, compiled on the request of, and 
before the death in 1205 of, King Aimery, 


If by chance it happens that a liegeman or liegewoman acts wrongly towards his lord in any way, right 
judges and commands one thus to judge that the king has no Power legally to lav hands immediately on 
his liegeman: that is to say to beat him, nor to do to him such justice that it Scems to him that he ought to 
do, on account of this misdeed: thus says and commands right that he ought to send for his other 
liegemen, as many as he has or as Many as he can find, and teil them, or have them told, in the presence 
of the man or woman, the misdeed which thev have done to him, and these liegemen are bound 
immediately by right to judge the man or woman according to the misdeed which they have done; and 
according to what his peers have judged him worthy or, so can the king or queen command that 


immediately justice be done to him, if they so wish. But if it happens that the king or queen does not act 
in his way, but lays hands on the liegeman or his wife without any esgart or court and does him shame or 


The stress in this Passage is not, it should be noted, on dispossession, but on the physical harm 
which might be done by the king to his vassal. It is Precisely to this that the Passage from the 
Estoire d'Eracles refers, Treating a man as à traitor can only have meant executing him, the 


at that time, on inflicting physical punishment on his vassal without a full trial. Professor 
Riley-Smith js Sceptical as to whether the supposed assize on disinheritance of Baldwin II or 


instances. If a liege vassal fails to help the king by acting as a hostage for the Payment of his 
ransom, then he is to be disinherited and loses all ‘response of court’. And a liege vassal who 
refuses to enter prison as security for the king’s debts shall face immediate disinheritance ‘as in 
the other judgement above’, i.e. without right to trial. Prawer has shown how these provisions 
reflected Roman Law, with its emphasis on the power of the sovereign, 

Furthermore, one might note that in other contexts in the Livre ay Roi, for example with 
regard to the murder of a burgess by a knight, there was a clear technical distinction between 
the death penalty and the loss of a fief, even if both Punishments were applicable to the same 
crime.?5 The section protecting the vassal from Physical punishment without judgement may 
also reflect the Personal experience of King Aimery, when as royal constable he was arrested 
by Henry of Champagne c1 193. His release had been secured by the ecclesiastical leaders of 





quarrel with King Aimery.? But it seems more likely that in the Case of the Assise and 
disinheritance the stimulus was neither the events of 1198, nor simply time, but the great 
Emperor Frederick II. Similar claims fora proper hearing to that allegedly made in 1 198 were 
voiced, and we have better contemporary authority for them, by John of Beirut to the emperor 
himself at Limassol in July 12289 and above all by Balian of Sidon to the imperial bailli 
Riccardo Filangieri in the autumn of 1231 (on both Occasions with regard to John's tenure of 
Beirut). By this time the ‘baronial’ theory of the origins and authority of the Crown of 
Jerusalem was well established. 


You should know that when the land was Conquered it was not by any chief lord, butit was conquered by 
crusade, and by the actions of the pilgrims and People assembled. And when they had conquered it they 


afterwards they made, by the agreement and knowledge of the whole people, establishments and 
assizes, ... of which among the other establishments and assizes, there was this assize that a lord ought 
not to disseise his man without esgart of court 


being quoted against arbitrary disseisin by the monarch or his representative came from the 
time of Frederick II Or later.?? Perhaps more significantly, neither Balian of Sidon's famous 


speech of 1231 nor the historical work of Philip of Novara Cited the precedent of 1198 in this 


In 1198 royal power in Jerusalem was still a reality. It was the Period after the death of King 
Aimery, with successive rulers a minor woman and then a man who was only king as regent for 
his infant daughter, which attenuated monarchical power and encouraged baronial solidarity 
to develop. When in 1228 they were faced with the first effective ruler for a quarter of a 
century, the Jerusalemite nobility looked to the Assise as a buckler for their protection. The 
Principles of royal legislation for lords’ treatment of their vassals were taken to apply also to the 
actions of any aggressive and arbitrary monarch, just as the Principles of Novel Disseisin were 
applied to the actions of the king in Magna Carta.» 

But was this the case in 1198? There may be elements of truth in the jurists’ stories, notably 
in the reference by John of Ibelin to the term within which Ralph had to leave the kingdom, to 
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nearest contemporary account of the events in question, that of the Estoire d "Eracles, makes no 
mention of the Assise sur la Ligece being used against the king, and is perfectly consistent with 
the Livre au Roi, and for that matter with what had happened to Aimery de Lusignan himself 
¢.1193, before he became king. Great and subtle pleader Ralph of Tiberias may have been, 
but his role in the evolution of the ‘baronial movement in the Kingdom of Jerusalem has been 
unduly exaggerated. 


University of Leeds 
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Les comtes de Tripoli et leurs vassaux 
sous la dynastie antiochénienne 
Jean Richard 


A LA DIFFÉRENCE du royaume de Jérusalem, dont l’histoire a retenu l'attention des 
spécialistes des questions féodales, le comté de Tripoli n'a pas fait l'objet d'une étude 
approfondie des relations entre les comtes et leurs vassaux postérieurement à l'extinction de la 
dynastie toulousaine, en dépit du caractère parfois dramatique des épisodes qui ont marqué 
ces relations. Cette histoire, cependant, peut contribuer à éclairer une question essentielle 
dans le domaine des institutions féodales de l'Orient latin : celle du fonctionnement de la 
Haute Cour. 

Jusqu'en 1187, l'histoire du comté paraît avoir présenté des caractères particuliers, du fait 
des contacts étroits qu'il avait gardés avec le comté de Toulouse et les autres états de la maison 
de Saint-Gilles.! Les comtes et leurs vassaux avaient conservé, surtout dans la premiére moitié 
du XIIe siècle, des liens avec leurs parents restés en Occident ; quand un Pons de Meynes se 
fait Templier, un des membres de la famille arrive du Languedoc pour lui succéder à Nephin ; 
quand Gibelacar passe à Astafort, le dernier des Puylaurens qui avaient jusque-là possédé ce 
château se retrouve coseigneur du château de ses ancêtres, au sud de Carcassonne. Quant à la 
famille comtale, lorsque Raymond III meurt sans enfants, s'il lègue son comté à son filleul 
Raymond d'Antioche, c'est en réservant les droits des comtes de Toulouse ; et effectivement, 
en 1259, les descendants de Raymond VI de Toulouse prenaient encore en compte dans leur 
héritage ‘toute la principauté de Tripoli de Syrie".? 

Mais, au temps de la troisième croisade, ces liens sont déjà bien distendus.? Les Français du 
Midi ne semblent pas avoir prêté une attention particulière au sort du comté libanais. C’est 
une escadre sicilienne qui a empéché Saladin de prendre Tripoli ; ce sont les opérations des 
croisés venus de partout devant Acre qui ont assuré la survie du comté. 


Ce n'est pas Raymond d'Antioche, mais son frére cadet Bohémond IV qui prit possession 
du comté à la mort de Raymond III, sans que cette entorse à la donation in filolagium paraisse 
avoir suscité de difficulté. Le comté souffrit des conquêtes de Saladin : Gibelet et Maraclée 
paraissent avoir été occupés par les Musulmans, qui avaient enlevé au passage la ville basse de 
Tortose, mais sans son château. Ces pertes étaient éphémères : les deux places revinrent aux 
chrétiens.* Par contre les comtes du XIIe siècle avaient laissé se constituer deux vastes 
‘palatinats’, l'un au profit des Hospitaliers, avec les châteaux du Crac, de Felis et de Lac (Tell 
Kalakh), cédés à l'ordre en 1144, et ceux d'Eixserc (1 163) et de Tuban (1181), ainsi que de 
tout le versant du Liban qui regardait la vallée de l'Oronte.5 Quant aux Templiers, c’est autour 
de Tortose (1152) et de Chastel-Blanc (1167 ?) qu'ils avaient constitué leur domaine.’ Ces 
deux territoires couvraient pratiquement le comté du cóté du Djebel Ansarié et de la trouée de 
Homs. 

Le nouveau comte ne paraít pas avoir apporté de changements dans l'organisation de son 
comté. Méme lorsque la principauté d'Antioche fut réunie à ce dernier, les Bohémond prirent 
soin de dater de l'année de leur prise de possession du comté, d'avoir un chancelier distinct 
pour Tripoli et pour Antioche, et de se référer aux ‘us du comté’ ou *usages du comté de 
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Triple’ qui différaient sans doute quelque peu des ‘assises d'Antioche'? Bohémond IV 
commença par confirmer les actes de son prédécesseur, tant en faveur des Génois qu'à l'égard 
des Hospitaliers. En 1198, il constituait une rente de mille besants (à prendre sur les 4,000 
que les comtes de Tripoli recevaient sur le revenu de la ‘chaîne’ d'Acre) pour éteindre les 
dettes de Raymond III envers l'ordre.* 

Les témoins de ces actes sont ceux-là méme qui assistent aux actes du précédent comte : 
Plébain, sire du Boutron ; les Gibelet ; les Porcelet ; les Nephin ; les Saraman ; les Montolif ; 
les Calmont ; les Moinètre ; les vicomtes de Tripoli. Un moment, la connétablie passe à un 
chevalier venu du royaume de Jérusalem, Oste de Tibériade — d’ailleurs beau-fils de Raymond 
III — mais les Tibériade, arrivés dans le comté à la suite de la brouille de Raoul de Tibériade 
avec Aimery de Lusignan, ne tardent pas à se brouiller avec le comte.? Et la connétablie de 
Tripoli revient aux descendants des anciens détenteurs de cet office — en l’espéce aux Ham, 
venus de la France du Nord, et à qui un mariage avait apporté ce fief.'° 

La succession de Maraclée pose un petit problème : les Lignages d'outremer nous apprennent 
que Bohémond IV 'deshérita' le fils de Meillor de Maraclée, Raynouard, en faisant passer la 
seigneurie à la soeur de ce dernier, mariée à Pierre de Ravendel, qui paraît avoir été un de ses 
conseillers les plus intimes. Mais Maraclée, occupée par les Musulmans en 1188, avait sans 
doute été démantelée : Bohémond en fit don à l'Hópital, comme il était souvent d'usage pour 
des forteresses qu'il fallait reconstruire et regarnir aprés de tels événements, l'ordre trouvant 
profit à joindre cette terre à celle de Margat, qu'il avait acquise en 1186. Mais les Assassins du 
Djebel Ansarié (qui devaient ‘assassiner” le fils aîné de Bohémond IV), peu désireux d’être les 
voisins des chevaliers, firent pression sur le comte et celui-ci parvint, en 1199, à obtenir la 
rétrocession de la seigneuric, à titre viager. Dans le traité du 6 septembre 1199, il était stipulé 
que, pour rentrer en possession de Maraclée, l'Hôpital devrait se mettre d'accord avec les 
héritiers légitimes de cette terre. Bohémond, en donnant celle-ci en fief à Agnès de Maraclée 
plutót qu'à son frére, tirait sans doute parti de la situation particuliére de cette seigneurie, 
plutôt qu'il ne faisait preuve d'une ‘politique anti-provengale’, qui l'aurait amené à substituer 
aux héritiers de la vieille famille languedocienne de Meynes un nouveau venu, arrivé 
d'Antioche avec lui (à la vérité, on sait peu de choses du destin de la famille de Ravendel, qui 
avait dû abandonner le comté d'Edesse en 1150, jusqu'à ce moment). 

Il aurait d'ailleurs été trés impolitique, de la part de Bohémond IV, de s'aliéner la noblesse 
tripolitaine. Car, lorsque le comte de Tripoli s'assura la possession d'Antioche, en 1201, les 
chevaliers antiochéniens restérent attachés à son neveu Raymond-Roupen, et plusieurs 
d'entre eux accompagnèrent celui-ci en Arménie." Les actes émis par Bohémond en qualité 
de prince d'Antioche ne portent guère que la souscription de barons tripolitains;'? et en 1219, 
celui qui dirigea le complot qui ouvrit définitivement les portes d'Antioche à Bohémond, 
Guillaume de Farabel, était peut-être déjà détenteur d'un fief tripolitain.* 

Non seulement Bohémond s'appuyait sur ses vassaux du comté de Tripoli, alors que ceux 
de la principauté restaient réticents à son endroit ; mais il avait noué des liens familiaux avec 
les principaux d'entre eux. Il maria son demi-frére, Bohémond, à la fille de Plébain, héritière 
du Boutron;'* et surtout lui-même épousa, avant 1198, la soeur de Guy Embriaco, sire de 
Gibelet, avant de marier, en 1204, sa propre soeur Alice au méme Guy. La dot de cette 
derniére était assise sur des terres alors aux mains des Musulmans, et Guy devait, en 1212, 
abandonner aux Hospitaliers ce qu'il avait reçu à ce titre.!$ Par contre, la richesse des sires de 
Gibelet, maîtres d'une vaste seigneurie qui s'étendait fort avant dans la montagne libanaise 
(où ils fondèrent le monastère cistercien de Saint-Serge), était considérable ; Guy de Gibelet 
vint au secours de croisés en difficulté, tel le duc d'Autriche. La dot de la soeur de Guy fut sans 
doute d'un grand profit à Bohémond IV, dont les besoins d'argent suscitèrent un conflit avec le 
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pape en raison de ses exactions envers le clergé, et qui ne se montrait guère scrupuleux quand 
il s'agissait des biens des mineurs placés sous sa garde." 

Ceci lui imposait d’être fort rigoureux à faire respecter ses droits. Et lorsqu’un de ses 
vassaux, Raynouard de Nephin, s'avisa d'épouser sans son autorisation la fille et héritière 
d’Astafort, sire de Gibelacar, il s'indigna ‘de ce qui il estoit enbatuz et mis en son droit, car il 
l'avoit espousée sans son congé, cele qui tenoit de lui et qui homage et service lui devoit’. 
Semoncé ‘par les us de la contée’ de ‘venir à droit’, Raynouard refusa. En conséquence, la cour 
comtale prononga la saisie de ses fiefs. 

Mais on était en pleine guerre avec le roi d'Arménie. Celui-ci, les frères de Tibériade, 
Aimery de Lusignan et plusieurs chevaliers de Tripoli appuyaient Raynouard qui prononça 
une attaque contre Tripoli méme. Un chevalier de son parti parvint, semble-t-il, jusqu'à 
l'atelier où on battait monnaie au nom du prince, et s'empara du ‘pot’ où l'on mettait l'argent 
du 'seigneuriage'. Dans un combat, Bohémond perdit un oeil ; son beau-frère, Henri de 
Gibelet, fut tué. 

Mais Raynouard ne saisit pas l'occasion de faire sa paix avec son seigneur ; Aimery de 
Lusignan mourut et le ‘bail’ du royaume de Jérusalem, Jean d'Ibelin, cependant beau-frère de 
Raynouard, prit le parti de Bohémond, qui vint attaquer Nephin avec des soudoyers venus 
d'Acre et un contingent génois. Raynouard voulut défendre le bourg de Nephin ; il y fut 
capturé et, pour obtenir sa liberté, il lui fallut abandonner au prince Gibelacar et Nephin. Il 
s'exila en Chypre tandis que Nephin devenait l'une des résidences habituelles de Bohémond 
(1204-1205).!* 

Le ‘prince borgne’ n'avait pas pour autant perdu la fidélité de ses vassaux. Et le comté fut 
relativement épargné par les conséquences de la guerre civile qui éprouva entre 1227 et 1233 
Chypre etle royaume de Jérusalem. La situation était délicate : une branche des Gibelet s'était 
établie à Chypre, avec Renier de Gibelet, dés le temps de Guy de Lusignan. Hue de Gibelet, 
cousin de la comtesse Plaisance, était un des principaux barons de l'ile ; sa femme, Marie 
Porcelet, était la soeur de Bertrand Porcelet, ‘paratre’ d'Aimery Barlais en tant qu'époux de la 
veuve de Renaud Barlais, baron angevin amené à Chypre par le roi Guy;'° et l'on sait 
qu'Aimery était le chef du parti opposé aux Ibelin. 

Bohémond IV entendait témoigner de ses bonnes intentions à l'égard de Frédéric II (il ne 
chercha pas à jouer de sa vassalité supposée envers l'empire latin de Constantinople, comme il 
l'avait fait en une autre occasion).”° Mais, lorsque l'empereur prétendit obtenir non seulement 
son serment de fidélité, mais celui de ses vassaux, il sut se dérober en usant d'un subterfuge. 
Néanmoins il se garda de prendre ouvertement parti dans le conflit qui déchirait Chypre. 
Invité par Jean d'Ibelin à conclure un mariage entre son propre fils et la fille du roi de Chypre 
Hugues Ier (dont il avait lui-même épousé la soeur en secondes noces), il reçut les envoyés du 
‘bail’ — Balian d'Ibelin, Philippe de Novare et Guillaume Visconte, lequel était originaire de 
Tripoli — avec des égards qui varièrent selon que le parti des Ibelin était ou non victorieux;?! et 
il finit par accueillir à Tripoli le représentant de l'empereur quand celui-ci dut quitter Tyr. 
Cependant Bertrand Porcelet et Hue de Gibelet avaient essayé de faire un mauvais parti à 
Balian d'Ibelin, mais il semble que le prince parvint à éviter un conflit ouvert. Les Barlais, 
chassés de Chypre, trouvèrent refuge dans le comté.? Néanmoins, Bohémond IV était 
parvenu à maintenir celui-ci en dehors du conflit. 


Prince habile, réputé pour sa connaissance du droit de l'Orient latin, Bohémond IV mourait 
en 1233. Son fils, Bohémond V, séparé de la reine Alix de Chypre qu'il avait épousée aprés la 
mort de Hugues ler de Lusignan, contracta en 1238 une nouvelle union avec Lucie (ou 
Lucienne) de Segni. Celle-ci était une petite-niécé d'Innocent III ; elle aurait été la fille de 
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Paul de Conti, fils lui-même de Riccardo de Segni, comte de Sora, qui avait épousé une fille 
de Philippe de Souabe — sans qu'on puisse affirmer qu'elle était petite-fille du Hohenstaufen. 
Le lignage auquel elle appartenait avait été utilisé par le grand pape pour affermir le contróle 
de l'Eglise de Rome sur le Latium et les parties voisines du royaume de Sicile ; il devait fournir 
au Siège apostolique deux autres papes, Grégoire IX et Alexandre IV.” 

Mais la nouvelle princesse paraít avoir amené avec elle un certain nombre de parents, de 
clients ou de compatriotes. Si l'on en croit le pape Nicolas III, ceux-ci ‘s’étaient rendus 
outre-mer poussés par le zéle de la foi et de la dévotion' ; Bohémond V et Bohémond VI 'se 
confiérent à eux, leur remettant la garde de leur terre, en leur attribuant des fiefs et des 
gages”.#* Cette interprétation favorable n’était peut-être pas celle des chevaliers tripolitains, 
qui voyaient plutôt dans les nouveaux venus, les ‘Romains’, des étrangers avides de terres et 
d'argent, à qui la faveur des princes réservait des grâces qu'attendait la vieille aristocratie 
franque ... Bohémond V (1233-1251) tint sans doute la balance égale entre les deux partis, 
mais, à sa mort, Lucie de Segni prit le gouvernement qu'elle exerça sans faiblesse : on sait que 
son fils Bohémond VI dut avoir recours à saint Louis, qui l'arma chevalier, pour obtenir que sa 
mère lui laissát au moins gouverner Antioche. Point de doute que cette régence ne fût 
hautement favorable aux ‘Romains’. 

Le conflit latent éclata à la suite de la querelle qui opposa en 1256 Bohémond VI au lignage 
de Gibelet à l'occasion de la ‘guerre de Saint-Sabas’. Le jeune prince, voulant rétablir l'ordre 
à Acre, se trouva opposé aux Génois, alors qu'il exercait la baylie pour son neveu Hugues II de 
Lusignan. Il trouva aux côtés des Génois 200 archers chrétiens ‘de la montagne de Gibelet’, 
envoyés par le sire de Gibelet — les Embriaci, détenteurs de cette seigneurie, étaient en effet 
d'origine génoise. Et, lorsqu'il ordonna à Bertrand de Gibelet de charger contre les Génois, 
son vassal mit ostensiblement sa lance à l'envers et s’avança en criant : ‘Je suis Bertrand de 
Gibelet'. Les Embriaci s'étaient donc déclarés pour les adversaires du prince, sans pour 
autant rompre ouvertement avec lui.? 

Mais, derrière cette affaire, se préparait une rébellion ouverte, le ‘content’ que ‘les 
chevaliers de Triple eurent ... au prince pour chaison des Romains’. En 1258, avec les Gibelet 
des diverses branches, on trouve pratiquement tous les barons du comté, y compris le sire du 
Boutron, qui appartenait cependant à la maison d'Antioche. C'est Bertrand de Gibelet qui 
était le chef de la rébellion. Il vint insulter Tripoli ; le prince, au cours d'une sortie qui tourna 
mal, se retirait vers la ville quand Bertrand lui asséna un coup de lance dans l'épaule. Le méme 
Bertrand perdit peu après la vie dans un guet-apens, et le prince récompensa les ‘vilains des 
cazaux' qui lui apportaient la tête de son ennemi ; on le soupçonna de les avoir apostés.?* 

Cette mort facilita la solution du conflit. Nour avons pu identifier l'acte par lequel le maitre 
du Temple, Thomas Bérard, imposa sa médiation." On apprend ainsi que les seigneurs 
rebelles s'identifient pratiquement à ceux qui assistaient aux actes de Bohémond VI en 1255 et 
1256: les sires de Gibelet, du Boutron, de Maraclée, du Puy, les enfants de Bertrand de 
Gibelet, le maréchal du comté, le vicomte de Tripoli, Hugues Saraman, Thomas Arra, 
Raymond et Hue de Maraclée, Baudouin de Montolif, Guy du Patriarche, Raymond d'Eddé, 
Jean de Flaencourt, Bertrand Faisan, Philippe Estomac, Jacques de Tabore, Jean d'Arcas et 
d'autres obtiennent la garantie du Temple pour envoyer leurs représentants, au nombre de 
six, à une réunion où ils devaient rencontrer six représentants de la cour du comte sous la 
présidence d'un arbitre. Le prince (‘ou celui qui seroit en son leuc") serait tenu d'assembler les 
Treize pour 'conoistre ou jugiez les ... requestes ou demandes’ des barons dans les quinze 
jours après leur demande, et le maitre s'engageait à le contraindre à accepter ‘ce que les XIII 
ou la plus grant partie d'entr'eaus conoistront ou diront par esgart ou par jugement des 
devantdites requestes ou demandes’, cet engagement étant valable pour cinq ans. 
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On constate ainsi que la prédominance des ‘Romains’ autour du prince retirait à la cour de 
celui-ci, aux yeux des barons, l’autorité que ceux du royaume de Jérusalem attachaient à 
Tesgart et connoissance de court lorsqu'il s'agissait de la Haute Cour du royaume.?? 

Les Treize, d’ailleurs, ne paraissent pas avoir rétabli la concorde. Les Gestes des Chiprois 
affirment que les barons avaient ‘perdu coeur’. Le vieil Hue de Gibelet, père de Bertrand, les 
aurait vainement engagés à continuer la lutte. Lui même et son frère Jean se retirèrent à Acre, 
avec les enfants de Bertrand ; Jean fut fait maréchal du royaume et Guillaume de Boutron — 
exilé volontaire lui aussi — connétable ; quant au sire de Gibelet, il se serait ‘enconfiné à 
Giblet'?? La révolte de 1258 s'achevait donc par la victoire du prince. 

Cependant les circonstances faisaient passer au second plan ces querelles internes. La 
campagne mongole de 1260 permettait à Bohémond, qui avait accepté à l’instigation de son 
beau-père le roi d'Arménie l’alliance des Mongols, de reóccuper Laodicée et d'autres places 
de la principauté d'Antioche ; mais le sultan Baibars ripostait, en 1266, par l'occupation de 
Tuban, Arcas, Halba et Coliath, en 1271, par celle de Maraclée. Il avait d'autre part pris 
Antioche au prince en 1268, enlevé aux Templiers Chastel-Blanc, aux Hospitaliers le Crac et 
ses dépendances, réduisant ainsi le comté à la montagne libanaise, déjà entamée, au sud de 
Tripoli ; les récoltes des villages situés entre Gibelacar et Tripoli étaient partagées par moitié 
entre Chrétiens et Musulmans. Ceux-ci laissaient encore subsister les enclaves côtières de 
Maraclée, de Laodicée, de Tortose et de Margat. Mais toute la plaine du Nahr el-Kebir 
échappait désormais aux Francs. 

Cependant le conflit relatif aux *Romains' n'était qu'assoupi. Ceux-ci avaient bénéficié de 
la désignation comme évêque de Tripoli, entre 1254 et 1257, du propre frère de la princesse 
Lucie, Paul de Conti — lequel, évincé par un de ses cousins de la possession du cháteau de 
Marino, dans le Latium, s'était consacré à asseoir sa fortune et celle des siens dans le comté 
libanais.*' Son neveu, Pierre de Conti, devient trésorier de l'église?? ; un Lando, chapelain du 
pape, chanoine de Tripoli ; en 1283, on relève les noms du vicaire de l'église, Pierre Orlando 
de Valmontone (un fief des Conti), et ceux de deux chanoines, Etienne de Rieti et Jean 
Frangipani, qui attestent que les ‘Romains’ avaient mis la main sur les bénéfices de l'église de 
Tripoli. Tandis que, parmi les chevaliers de Bohémond VI, on relevait les noms de ‘Jean 
Pierre’ — Giovanni di Pietro Sassone” — et d’ ‘Angele Pierre’, on trouve aussi sous Bohémond 
VII les noms des neveux de Jean, Pierre et Todino Romicelli, celui d'Etienne Annibaldi, qui 
appartient aussi à une famille alliée à celle d'Innocent III, d'autres encore. La place 
considérable tenue par les Conti et leurs alliés ou clients est donc bien une réalité. 

Les événements qui suivent la mort de Bohémond VI (mars ou mai 1275) ont été présentés 
indépendamment par le *Templier de Tyr’ et par les continuateurs de Guillaume de Tyr dans 
une chronologie difficilement conciliable, qui amène le dédoublement de certains 
événements.?^ Ceux qui sont rapportés dans |’Eracles sous la date de 1276 et 1277 paraissent 
bien être ceux dont fait état le 23 juillet 1278 une lettre de Nicolas III écrite au reçu d'une 
missive de l'évéque Paul de Conti, et c'est en septembre 1278 que ce dernier et le prince 
acceptaient le principe d'un arbitrage pour mettre fin à leur querelle, vers le méme temps, 
semble-t-il, que le prince concluait une tréve avec les Templiers pour une durée d'un an, tréve 
qui prit fin au printemps de 1279. Nous proposons donc la reconstruction suivante.?5 

Bohémond VII était encore jeune ; le roi Hugues III de Chypre, fils d'Henri d'Antioche, 
donc oncle du prince, passa la mer pour apporter son aide et son conseil à celui-ci, autrement 
dit pour exercer la régence.?* Mais la mére de Bohémond VII, Sibylle d' Arménie, avait pris les 
devants. Emmenant son fils auprés du roi Héthoum, elle avait désigné pour gouverner le 
comté un prélat originaire d'Antioche, Barthélemy (Mansel), évéque de Tortose. Le 
Templier de Tyr affirme que cette désignation fut mal reque par la chevalerie tripolitaine;? il 
ne semble cependant pas que l'on eût alors contesté son autorité (ce dont Hugues III eût 
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profité). 

L'avénement du jeune prince paraissait apaiser les anciennes querelles. Guy, sire de 
Gibelet (qui se faisait appeler Guy d’Ibelin), avait ‘grant amour’ pour Bohémond, dont il avait 
épousé la cousine germaine ; Barthélemy, fils de Bertrand de Gibelet, revenait d'Acre et 
assistait en 1277 dans le palais du prince à un acte en faveur des Vénitiens. Deux chevaliers 
*romains', Romain de Rome et Jean Lanfranc (Giovanni Lanfranchi) étaient aux cótés du 
prince à la méme occasion.?* 

Mais, comme jadis au temps de Raynouard de Nephin, le mariage d'une héritière de fief 
ralluma les querelles. Guy de Gibelet souhaitait marier son frere Jean à la fille d'un puissant 
baron, Hugues Saraman ; Bohémond VII avait donné son accord, lorsque l'évéque de Tortose 
— qui représentait lui aussi un clan familial, de barons antiochéniens dépossédés par la 
conquéte mamelüke — fit revenir le prince sur sa décision, parce qu'il voulait marier la 
demoiselle à son neveu, Mansel. Guy de Gibelet fit aussitôt célébrer le mariage de son frère, et 
s'en fut à Acre, où le maître du Temple, Guillaume de Beaujeu, le reçut confrère du Temple, 
en lui donnant trente des ses chevaliers pour défendre Gibelet.?* 

On assiste alors à un renversement des alliances. Les Gibelet avaient été à la téte du 
mouvement de 1258 dirigé contre les Conti. Or Guy de Gibelet lia partie avec l'évéque Paul 
de Conti, lui aussi confrére du Temple, tandis que l'évéque de Tortose *maintenoit les 
chevaliers de la terre’, c'est-à-dire tout un parti de nobles tripolitains prêts à assouvir leurs 
rancunes contre les Romains. 

Ceux-ci pátirent gravement de ces événements. Le pape Nicolas III, sur le rapport de 
l’évêque Paul, nous apprend qu’à l'instigation de l’évêque de Tortose, lequel revendiquait la 
responsabilité de toutes les décisions de la ‘seigneurie du comté de Tripoli’, quatre ‘chevaliers 
romains' (Jean Pierre Sassone, ses neveux, Etienne Annibaldi) furent arrachés de l'église 
Sainte-Marie de la Tour et massacrés, leurs cadavres brülés ; l'évéque Paul, le trésorier, leurs 
clercs et familiers, assiégés dans la cathédrale. Barthélemy aurait fait jurer à douze chevaliers 
qu'ils tueraient le prélat et le dignitaire, et engagé des chanoines à le postuler ensuite 
lui-même pour être leur évêque. Le chanoine Lando ayant été blessé, Paul voulut obtenir 
justice auprès du prince et se la vit refuser. Il se réfugia dans la maison du Temple, y fut assiégé 
par le prince et l'évéque de Tortose en personne. Roger de San Severino, représentant 
Charles d'Anjou, s'entremit : Paul obtint que, s'il quittait le Temple, ses adversaires 
respecteraient l'exemption de celui-ci. Il se retira nuitamment chez les Franciscains, ses 
confrères : le Temple fut aussitôt occupé. Paul finit par quitter Tripoli, sans doute au début de 
1278. L'année suivante, on le retrouve à Rome ; il mourut ‘auprès du Siège Apostolique’;* 
son neveu était mort avant juillet 1278. Le parti ‘romain’ était désormais sans vigueur à 
Tripoli. 

Nicolas III, devant les excès commis -- l'occupation de la maison du Temple par les gens du 
prince, parmi lesquels des Sarrasins; la destruction du casal d'Alma, possession de l'église de 
Tripoli — assigna l’évêque de Tortose devant deux juges, les évêques de Beyrouth et de Sidon. 
Bohémond VII avait été excommunié, l'interdit jeté sur Tripoli. Ce fut l'occasion de nouvelles 
violences : le prince contraignit prêtres et religieux à célébrer les offices qu’annoncaient les 
cloches enlevées au Temple et montées dans la tour de la Porte de Fer. Nicolas III dénonçait 
l'emploi de soldats musulmans contre le Temple, l'empéchement opposé aux Grecs 
d'observer l'Union conclue à Lyon en 1274.*? 

Mais, parallélement aux événements qui se produisaient à Tripoli, la guerre se déchainait 
entre le sire de Gibelet et le prince. Guillaume de Beaujeu ripostait à l'occupation de la maison 
de Tripoli et à la destruction du manoir des Templiers à Montcocu par une attaque contre 
Tripoli ; il détruisit le manoir du prince au Boutron et assiégea Nephin ; l'armée du prince fut 
défaite par les alliés. Balian de Sidon, Roger de la Colée, Guillaume Trabuc y perdirent la vie, 
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le neveu de l’évêque de Tortose et un frère bâtard du prince furent pris (1278). Après une 
trève, une nouvelle bataille fut livrée à Douma, près de Tannourine ; Guy de Gibelet et les 
Templiers tentèrent par mer un coup de main sur Tripoli, à quoi Bohémond riposta par une 
descente devant Sidon. La paix fut enfin conclue le 16 juillet 1279.“ 

Mais le maître du Temple méditait une revanche, si du moins nous acceptons la version de 
Guy de Gibelet dont la confession“ reporte sur Guillaume de Beaujeu la responsabilité des 
agissements dont il fut l'auteur. Un ‘chevalier séculier', homme lige du Temple et du sire de 
Gibelet, Paul Elteffaha,“ servait d'intermédiaire. Une première fois, il incita Guy à prendre 
Tripoli par surprise, le prince étant hors de garde et plusieurs chevaliers (Guy de Montolif, 
François d'Arcas) étant prêts à lui ouvrir la porte Saint-Michel. Mais la fusée qui donnait le 
signal de l'attaque ne fut pas aperçue. Une autre fois, pendant une maladie de Bohémond VII, 
on devait surprendre la ville de nuit : le lever intempestif d'une étoile qu'on prit pour celle du 
matin fit renoncer à l'entreprise. La troisiéme fois, Guy envoya d'avance ses chevaux de 
bataille au Temple et débarqua, en sabordant ses navires pour s’interdire la retraite. Mais il ne 
trouva pas les deux commandeurs qui devaient l’attendre,* se crut trahi et se jeta dans le 
Temple où il fut bloqué. Guy essaya d'obtenir du prince que celui-ci le garderait cinq ans en 
prison, puis le relácherait, à condition qu'il s'exilát, en conservant Gibelet aux siens (février 
1283). Bohémond jeta Guy dans un cachot du cháteau de Nephin et le laissa mourir de faim. Il 
est cependant possible que Gibelet soit revenu aux héritiers du malheureux Guy. 

Le triomphe de Bohémond fut de courte durée : il mourait le 19 octobre 1287. Sa soeur 
Lucie, épouse de Narjot de Toucy, devait revenir de Sicile. En attendant, le bail du comté 
aurait dû revenir à Marguerite d'Antioche-Lusignan, dame de Tyr, ‘come le plus prochain 
hair aparant’.** Mais, une fois de plus, c'est au détriment du droit normalement reconnu en 
Orient latin que la régence fut exercée : les chevaliers tripolitains, nous dit-on, s’adressèrent à 
la mére du défunt prince, Sibylle d'Arménie, pour qu'elle leur donnát un gouverneur. A 
nouveau, celle-ci désigna l'évéque de Tortose. Mais, cette fois, on refusa d'accepter cette 
désignation. 

C'est alors que les chevaliers de Tripoli constituérent une commune — qui, comme 
précédemment celle d'Acre, représentait une forme de conjuration des vassaux à l'encontre 
de leur seigneur; des bourgeois de la ville s'associaient à eux, et l'on choisit pour ‘chevetaine et 
maire’ Barthélemy de Gibelet, ce qui paraît indiquer que le parti qui s'était emparé du pouvoir 
n'était pas identique à celui qui, dix ans plus tót, avait suivi l'évéque de Tortose dans sa lutte 
contre les ‘Romains’ alliés aux Gibelet, mais qu'on y trouvait sans doute ceux qui, en 1282, 
avaient voulu ouvrir les portes à Guy de Gibelet. Le "Templier de Tyr' nous a laissé la 
substance du manifeste qu'ils adressérent à la comtesse Lucie.*? 

Les dirigeants du mouvement rappelaient à celle-ci ‘les outrages que son frere le prince lor 
avoit fait, et encore ly faiseent saver que son pere le prince et son ayol lor aveent tous jours fait 
mout de maus, d'outrages et de force as chevaliers et as bourgois et as autres gens ; que ils ne 
voleent plus soufrir à ce que yaus et lor ancestres qui furent au conquest de la terre de Triple 
aveent soufert et pacé ; et pour non venir plus à celle condecion aveent ordené et fait un 
commun entr’iaus à lenor de Dieu et de Nostre Dame, à quy nom lor comun est noumé, et 
que il ne l'ont fait pour dezeriter nule arme, ny contre sainte Yglize, ains estoit fait pour 
maintenir chascun en son droit et en sa raison : et que il sont aparaillés de resever la come 
dame, par enssi qu'elle jurast à la coumune de soustenir et de maintenir ladite coumune : et se 
elle ne le vyaut jurer, bien ly faiseent à saver que il ne la souferoient d'entrer à Triple à nul tens, 
si deüssent enguager ou vendre tout se que il ont, jusques à la chemise de lor femes et de lor 
enfans’. 

Cette fois, le maître du Temple s'employait, avec les chefs des autres ordres et le bayle de 
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Venise, à trouver un accomodement entre Lucie et les communiers. Les Hospitaliers 
s'engageaient davantage, allant jusqu'à livrer combat à ces derniers, et protégeaient Nephin 
où la princesse s'était établie. Mais ce sont les Génois qui soutenaient la commune ; ils avaient 
été en mauvais termes avec Bohémond VII — lequel avait voulu faire arréter leur envoyé, 
Thomas Spinola, en 1287 ; à cette date, seule l'indiscrétion d'un ‘chevalier dou conseil dou 
prince’, lequel avait informé le maître du Temple, avait évité cette arrestation?? — et 
réclamaient depuis longtemps le respect des priviléges qui leur avaient été consentis par les 
comtes depuis le début du XIIe siécle. Benedetto Zaccaria arriva à Tripoli, ce qui mit fin aux 
pourparlers engagés avec Lucie ; il obtint la restitution aux Génois de leur quartier et son 
agrandissement, et il semble qu'il ait cherché à annexer la ville à l'empire maritime génois qu'il 
s’efforçait de constituer. 

Mais les intéréts des Tripolitains se portaient ailleurs : Barthélemy de Gibelet visait à 
rétablir la puissance du lignage auquel il appartenait, en mariant son fils à la fille de Guy de 
Gibelet et sa fille au fils de ce dernier. Les chevaliers adoptérent une charte de franchises et 
écrivirent à Lucie qu'ils étaient préts à la recevoir dans la ville si elle confirmait cette charte et 
la concession de la rue des Génois, sans autre condition. Un des conseillers de la princesse la 
trahissait auprès de Zaccaria, qui reçut copie de cette lettre ; il revint en hâte et entra lui-même 
en conversation avec Lucie, qui put ainsi rentrer dans sa ville.5! 

La lutte des partis, on le sait, fut une des causes de la chute de Tripoli. Informé par certains 
chrétiens du projet de faire de la ville une base génoise, peut-étre approché par Barthélemy de 
Gibelet qui aurait voulu, selon un auteur musulman, se maintenir à Tripoli sous la protection 
du sultan,?? Qalawün prépara une expédition. Le maître du Temple en avertit les gens de 
Tripoli : il y en eut qui refusèrent d'en tenir compte, parce qu'ils pensaient que l'attaque visait 
Nephin, la place forte de la princesse Lucie. Mais, le 26 avril 1289, Tripoli tombait ; Nephin 
était évacuée peu aprés, et seule la place de Gibelet resta pendant quelque temps encore aux 
mains de son seigneur." 


Le déclaration des communiers de Tripoli a suggéré à René Grousset la pensée qu'un 
divorce avait, dés le début, opposé la dynastie antiochénienne aux féodaux du comté, restés 
languedociens et provençaux.“ Certes, les structures institutionnelles de Tripoli, qui font 
place à la tenure noble en alleu et à la possibilité de ‘faire seigneur’ par reprise en fief, peuvent 
avoir eu leur originalité par rapport à celles des autres Etats francs.5* Mais ceci ne suffisait pas 
à géner l'action des comtes de la nouvelle dynastie. Les différends les plus graves naquirent du 
mariage des héritiéres de fief : déjà Raymond III avait disposé de la main de la fille de 
Guillaume d'Aurel, seigneur du Boutron, en faveur de Plébain, un Pisan qui lui offrait une 
grosse somme, et en écartant le chevalier flamand Gérard de Ridefort. On trouverait 
l'équivalent dans les autres Etats des Croisés. 

En fait, malgré la guerre de Nephin, malgré les difficultés suscitées par la querelle des 
Guelfes et des Gibelins au temps de Frédéric II, les vrais conflits apparaissent seulement au 
temps de l'aieul, du père et du frère de la princesse Lucie, selon les termes mêmes de la 
déclaration de 1288. Et nous croyons pouvoir en rapporter les origines au mariage de Lucie de 
Segni avec Bohémond V. L'Eracles nous dit du ‘content’ de 1277-1278 qu'il éclata ‘por ce que 
li Romain, qui avoient tot le pooir de la court au tems de l'ancien prince, avoient fait moult de 
desplaisir et d'ennui as chevaliers de la terre'.55 L'introduction des Conti et de leurs clients 
dans le comté parait bien avoir créé un grave déséquilibre. 

Ce n'est pas que des partis se soient dessinés avec beaucoup de netteté. Les Gibelet qui 
mènent la prise d'armes de 1258 contre les ‘Romains’ font cause commune en 1277-1278 
avec Paul de Conti; Barthélemy de Tortose, qui était à cette date le soutien des ‘chevaliers de 
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la terre’ contre ces derniers, est récusé par eux dix ans plus tard.57 

Mais c'est le jeu des institutions féodales qui est faussé, et l'on discerne le poids décisif du 
pouvoir comtal. Non seulement les veuves des comtes s'assurent de la régence au détriment du 
*plus prochain heir apparent' ; mais le comte se sert de la possibilité de constituer la cour 
comtale au gré de sa volonté. Au temps de Bohémond VI, dit-on, les ‘Romains’ avaient ‘tout le 
pouvoir de la cour’. Celle-ci, en 1204, avait connu du litige relatif au mariage de la fille 
d'Astafort avec Raynouard de Nephin, méme si celui-ci avait refusé de comparaitre. En 1277, 
lors d'une affaire analogue, il n'est pas fait mention de la cour. Et, dès 1258, celle-ci paraît 
tellement liée à la personne du prince qu'il faut créer une commission mixte, celle des Treize, 
pour arbitrer entre elle et les barons coalisés. La création de la commune, trente ans aprés, 
atteste elle aussi l'impossibilité de faire jouer les instances normales. 

Forts de leur interprétation de l'assise de la ligéce, les féodaux hiérosolymitains de l'école 
de Jean d'Ibelin voyaient dans ‘lesgart et conoissance de court’ le moyen de se défendre de 
l'arbitraire des décisions de leur ‘chef-seigneur’, et c'est lorsque le recours à la grève du 
service militaire, comme moyen d'obtenir ‘l’esgart et concoissance’, se révéla inefficace, qu'ils 
eurent recours à l'expédient de la commune d’Acre.** A Tripoli, dès le milieu du XIIIe siècle, 
il apparait que la composition de la cour et sa convocation sont à la discrétion du seigneur. Les 
féodaux, hors d'état de faire pression sur ce dernier par le moyen d'une ‘haute cour’ qu'ils 
auraient dominée, ont eu recours à d'autres moyens, insurrectionnels ceux-là. 
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NOTES 


Sur l'histoire du comté, notre étude sur Le comié de Tripoli sous la dynastie toulousaine 1102-1187 (Paris, 1945) ne 
dépasse pas la mort de Raymond III. Nous avons essayé d'y mettre en reliefl’originalité de cette petite principauté. 

J. Richard, ‘Les Saint-Gilles et le comté de Tripoli’, Islam et Chrétiens du Midi (Cahiers de Fanjeaux, xviii, 1983), 
65-75. 

On ne saurait dire si la tentative de Bertrand de Toulouse, fils d’Alphonse Jourdain, de s'emparer de tout ou partie 
du comté en 1148 a joué un róle important dans ce desserrement des relations entre Toulouse et Tripoli. 

Meillor de Maraclée et le sire de Gibelet avaient été capturés à Hattin, comme Plébain du Boutron ; on sait que le 

second livra Gibelet à Saladin en guise de rançon et que la dame du lieu en obtint la rétrocession en 1197. Cf. E.G. 
Rey, ‘Les seigneurs de Giblet', ROL, iii (1895), 398-422. 

Nous avons corrigé en 1144 la date souvent retenue pour l'acquisition du Crac des Chevaliers (Richard, Comté de 
Tripoli, en addendum). La donation d'Arcas et Gibelacar (1170), émanant du roi Amaury et sans doute consécutive à 

la prise de ces villes par Nur al-Din, ne paraît pas avoir été suivie d'effet. Cf. J. Riley-Smith, The Knights of Saint John 
in Jerusalem and Cyprus (London, 1967) et J. Richard, ‘Questions de topographie tripolitaine’, Journal Asiatique, 
ccxxxvi (1948), 57. 

J. Riley-Smith, ‘The Templars and the castle of Tortosa in Syria’, EHR, lxxxiv (1969), 278-88. 

J. Richard, ‘Le comté de Tripoli dans les chartes du fonds des Porcellet’, Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des Chartes, oox 
(1972), 380. 

RRH, 718, 731, 742, 754, 758 ; Add., 675a. 

RRH, 718 ; RHC Oc, ii, 222-4. 

Marie, fille du connétable Renier (A. De Marsy, ‘Documents concernant les sires de Ham, connétables de Tripoli, 
1227-1228’, AOL, ii (1884), 162), avait épousé en premières noces Guillaume de Tibériade, frère d'Oste et de 
Raoul, et en secondes noces Girard de Ham ('Lignages d'outre-mer', RHC Lois, ii, chap. 31). Elle avait eu du 
premier une fille, Echive, et du second Agnés, qui épousa par la suite Hugues de Gibelet, sire du Besmedin, et 
Thomas, qui devint connétable en 1227 et vendit ses fiefs français à Blanche de Castille. Elle cédait ses droits sur 
Tuban à l'Hôpital en 1204 (RRH, 800). Thomas mort, Echive revendiqua la connétablie malgré Raymond de 
Gibelet-Besmedin (RRH Add., 1224a) : son petit-fils Guillaume de Farabel est qualifié dans les Lignages de 
‘connétable de Triple et seignor dou Pui qui ores est. On notera qu'au chapitre 17, les Lignages donnent Marie, 
épouse de Jean de Farabel, comme la fille de Hugues Senzaver (connétable de Tripoli en 1161-1163) et d'une fille 
de Marie de Beyrouth (celle-ci ayant épousé Guillaume et Gérard de Ham): une confusion parait certaine. 

W.H. Rudt de Collenberg, ‘Les “Raynouard”, seigneurs de Maraclée en Terre Sainte, et leur parenté en 
Languedoc”, Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, vii (1964), 289-306 ; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'époque des 
Croisades et de la principauté franque d'Antioche (Paris, 1940), 593 ; RRH, 759, 1057, 1102. Le texte du 6 septembre 
1199 reprend un texte du 15 juin précédent (J. Delaville Le Roulx, Cartulaire général de l'ordre des Hospitaliers (Paris, 
1894-1906), i, 674-5) avec une clause concernant la terre du Camel. 

Cahen, Syrie, pp. 593-5, 608-22, 628, 638. 

Cf. RRH, 792 : l'acte, daté de la 3e année du principat, souscrit par le chancelier de la principauté, confirmant les 
priviléges accordés aux Génois par les princes d'Antioche, est souscrit par les Gibelet, Gérard de Ham, Saxo de 
Tripoli, un Ronquerolles, Raymond de Scandelion (d'une famille du royaume de Jérusalem habituée à Tripoli) et 
seulement deux Antiochéniens : Mansel et Bertrand de Tarsio (?). 

On sait mal quand les Farabel (peut-étre Méridionaux d'origine : un nom de lieu de consonance voisine existe prés 
de Valence) devinrent sires du Puy du Connétable. Cette seigneurie échappa pendant quelque temps aux 
détenteurs de la connétablie ; Echive, dame du Puy (non encore mariée en 1204) et petite-fille d'un connétable de 
Tripoli, avait épousé Jean de Farabel, etrevendiqua la connétablie seulement à la mort de son demi-frère Thomas. 
‘Lignages’, chap. 34. Bohémond du Boutron laissa deux fils, Guillaume, sire du Boutron en 1252-1262, père de 

Jean (sire du Boutron en 1277) et grand-père de Guillaume II ; et Jacques, dont le fils Rostaing (qui mourut en 
Pouille) était sire du lieu en 1283. 

Il s'agissait d'une rente de mille besants par an, assignée sur la terre de Laodicée ou celle de Saone, et sur la part de 
Laodicée qui appartenait aux comtes de Tripoli (sur celle-ci, Richard, Comié de Tripoli, pp. 41-2). Cf. RRH, 742, 
799, 856. 

RHC Or, ii, 322 et 366 ; Rey, ‘Seigneurs de Giblet ; Cahen, Syrie, p.592 ; Richard, ‘Porcellet’, p.351. 

RHC Oz, ii, 314-15 ; Collenberg, ‘Les Raynouard’ ; Cahen, Syrie, p.608. Les ‘Gestes des Chiprois' (RHC. Arm., ii, 
$ 376) précisent que Gibelacar faisait également partie du domaine comtal. 

C'était Isabeau de Bethsan, fille de Philippe le Roux et héritière des casaux d'Arrabe et Zekanin, au royaume de 

Jérusalem ; ces casaux, cédés aux Teutoniques avec l'accord de Bertrand Porcelet, furent revendiqués par les 
Barlais (1254-1255) et Amaury Barlais se titre en 1269 seigneur d’Arrabe (RRH, 1367). Cf. Richard, ‘Porcellet’, 
pp. 348-66. 

Cahen, Syrie, p.600. Les princes d'Antioche avaient fini au XIIe siècle par reconnaître la suzeraineté des empereurs 
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de Constantinople : R.-]. Lilie, Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrstaaten (München, 1981). 

Balian et les siens, hébergés à Montcocu (Mons Cucul), maison du Temple voisine de la ville, en furent expulsés ; les 
Cisterciens de Belmont, les Hospitaliers, le prieuré de Bethléem à Mont-Pélerin refusèrent de les recevoir et il leur 
fallut se loger dans une étable (la ‘bouverie’ de l’évêque) d’où le prince chercha à les faire partir, comme le raconte 
Philippe de Novare. Le méme Bohémond mit l'embargo sur les navires génois que Balian avait décidés à rejoindre 
le parti des Ibelin. 

RRH Add., 11182 : Aimery Barlais avait épousé Agnès de Margat, ce qui lui valait de percevoir de l'Hópital une 
rente de 2,000 besants sur Margat (RRH Add, 1347c) ; d'autre part Renaud de Margat avait possédé au sud de 
Tripoli les casaux de Remesque et Bocombre (Ras Maska et Bkomera), cédés à l'Hópital moyennant un cens en 
1202-1203. Hue Barlais les tenait de l'Hópital en 1253, et, entre 1278 et 1284, Gautier Barlais se fit décharger du 
service de deux chevaliers qu'il devait à l'ordre pour Remesque : RRH, 1204 ; Add, 787b, 789b, 1425b. 

RHC Oz, ii, 408 ; Marco Dionigi, Genealogia di casa di Conti (Parma, 1673), 36 ; M. Maccarone, ‘La creazione della 
contea di Sora', Studi su Innocenzo III (Padova, 1972), 181-204. Nous remercions M.P. Toubert des indications 
qu'il a bien voulu nous donner sur cette famille. 

Registre de Nicolas III, ed. J. Gay et S. Vitte (Paris, 1898-1938), 520. 

‘Gestes des Chiprois’, $ 272-3. 

Id., § 291-6 ; R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem (Paris, 1936), iii, 552-6. 

J. Richard, ‘Porcellet’, pp. 354-5 (une erreur fâcheuse s'est glissée dans cet article sur la numérotation des princes 
d'Antioche) ; J. Delaville Le Roulx, Documents concernant les Templiers extraits des archives de Malte (Paris, 1882). 
Datation révisée d'aprés RRH, 1201. 

RRH, 1227, 1248. Jean Pierre et Angele Pierre (deux Romains), Pierre de la Gibroille et Henri de Camardas (dont 
la famille, établie en Petite-Arménie, avait été chassée par Léon II) figurent dans ces actes et non dans la liste des 
rebelles, que nous datons d'octobre 1258. 

J. Riley-Smith, The Feudal Nobility and the Kingdom of Jerusalem (1174-1277) (Londres, 1973). 

“Gestes des Chiprois’, § 296 ; cf. aussi J. Richard, ‘Porcellet’. 

Fils du comte Paul de Valmontone, ‘proconsul de Rome’, l'évéque Paul arbitra le 12 octobre 1257 un conflit relatif à 
la succession de son frère Jean ; son oncle Jean, seigneur de Poli, lui avait donné le château de Marino que Nicolas, 
comte d'Alba et fils du précédent, lui enleva (Dionigi, Genealogia, pp. 71-2, 136). Il avait succédé à un Opizo, cité en 
1254 (G. Fedalto, La chiesa latina in Oriente, ii (Verona, 1976), 41, 232. Cf. B. Hamilton, The Latin Church in the 
Crusader States. The Secular Church (London, 1980), 236-9). 

Pierre est donné comme neveu de Jean, ‘proconsul de Rome’ (le sire de Poli) dans un acte du pape qui l'autorise à 
retenir avec l'office de trésorier un bénéfice en Angleterre : Registres d'Urbain IV, ed. J. Guiraud (Paris, 1901-58), 
1348. Il résidait à Paris en 1264 (id., 542, 1083). 

Un Petrus Saxonis est en 1264 chanoine de Veroli (Urbain IV, 2797). Un autre Pietro Sassone avait été cardinal et 
recteur de Campanie sous Innocent III : D. Waley, The papal state in the thirteenth century (Londres, 1961), 54. 
*L'Estoire d'Fracles' (RHC,Oc, ii, p. 468) date de 1276 les événements de Tripoli ; elle a été suivie par Róhricht, 
Geschichte des Königreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), 970-1 ; cf. aussi pp. 972-5, 977-8, 982-3. Rey, ‘Seigneurs de 
Giblet', pp. 406-8, place le début de la querelle des deux évêques en 1275, et la fait suivre par la querelle du Temple 
et du prince. Mais c'est en 1277 que, selon l“Eracles’ p. 481), l’évêque Paul se réfugia au Temple ; et Roger de San 
Severino n'a pas pu intervenir antérieurement à son arrivée à Acre, en juin 1277 : J. Prawer, Histoire du royaume latin 
de Jérusalem (Paris, 1970), ii, 515. Bohémond VII avait reconnu Charles d'Anjou comme roi de Jérusalem. 

Soit : l'affaire du mariage de Gibelet au cours de 1277 ; la lutte entre les évéques de Tortose et de Tripoli dans 
l'hiver 1277-1278 ; l'intervention armée du Temple au début de 1278. 

RHC. Oc., ii, 467. 

“Gestes des Chiprois’, § 385 : ‘Les chevaliers eurent grant desdain d’estre gouvernés par clerc, et toutes foys le 
soufryrent et ne firent semblant’. Barthélemy nous est donné comme ‘mout grant clerc’ — entendons : bon juriste — 
ce qui peut laisser entendre que, pendant son gouvernement, il s'appuya sur le droit savant, et ceci peut lui avoir 
aliéné les chevaliers attachés au droit coutumier des 'assises' ; il est douteux que ceci se soit manifesté dés 
1275-1276. En 1264, il était vicaire du patriarche Opizo Fieschi à Antioche. 

*Gestes des Chiprois', $ 390-391 ; RRH, 1412, 1424. 

*Gestes des Chiprois', $ 392-393. 

RHC, Oc., ii, 468. 

J. Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum (Rome, 1759-68), iii, 326-8. L’accord entre l'évéque et le prince pour recourir à 
un arbitrage : RRH, 1425. Paul est envoyé en 1279 par le pape à Rodolphe de Habsbourg : Sbaralea, iii, 396-9. 
Registre de Nicolas III, 520 (lettre à Bohémond, ler juin 1279, également dans Sbaralea, op. cit., iii, 394-6). Le pape 
rappelait à Bohémond ses liens de parenté avec l'évéque Paul : en 1263, celui-ci avait été autorisé à relever 
Bohémond VI, nepos tuus, de l'excommunication encourue pour son alliance avec les Mongols (Urbain IV, 292). 
Róhricht, Geschichte, pp. 972-8 ; ‘Gestes des Chiprois’, $ 399, 400, 402. 

Ce document, conservé aux Archives Nationales et publié par L. de Mas Latrie, Histoire de Chypre (Paris, 1852-61), 
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iii, 662-8 (RRH, 1444), est daté du 26 février 1282 ; il faut le reporter au style chypriote qui commence l'année au 
ler mars, du fait qu'il porte la date de la 11e indiction qui le ramène en février 1283. Cf. ‘Gestes des Chiprois’, 
$ 409-11 ; Róhricht, Geschichte, pp. 982-3. 

Un chrétien indigène élevé à la chevalerie, ou un Franc tirant son nom de la localité d'El- Teffaha ? — L'emploi des 
pigeons voyageurs pour porter les messages est signalé à plusieurs reprises. 

Des deux commandeurs (celui de Tripoli et celui des chevaliers), l'un avait fait mine de se rendre à Tortose, l'autre 
à Montcocu, pour endormir les soupçons. Un des Templiers mélés à l'affaire, Simon de Farabel, appartient à la 
noblesse tripolitainc. 

Le seigneur de Tyr, qui se portait au secours de Gibelet avec une galère génoise, arriva après que la ville se fût 
rendue aux gens du prince. Rey, ‘Seigneurs de Giblet’, estime que Gibelet resta aux mains de celui-ci et de son 
héritière ; il paraît cependant qu'on parle par la suite d'un ‘seigneur de Gibelet’. Bohémond peut avoir tenu 
strictement parole, à cela prés qu'il ne s'était pas engagé à nourrir ses prisonniers ... 

“Gestes des Chiprois’, $ 474. 

“Gestes des Chiprois’, $ 468. Cf. Róhricht, Geschichte, pp. 994-6 ; Grousset, Histoire, iii, 734-41 ; Prawer, Histoire, 
ii, 532-7. 

“Gestes des Chiprois’, $ 454, 457. 

On sait mal à quelles conditions se fit cet accord. La princesse avait-elle accepté la nomination d'un podestat génois 
à Tripoli, comme le suggère J. Prawer (supra) ? 

Nous renvoyons ici à la communication de R. Irwin, éditée ci-aprés. Il parait douteux que le Barthélemy de Gibelet 
qui y est cité soit le méme que le sire de Maraclée, obligé quelques années plus tót de démanteler la tour de 
Maraclée par le prince, sous la pression du sultan. 

Signalons en passant que la prise de Gibelet par les Mameluks, en 1268 (Prawer, Histoire, ii, 482, 484), ne doit pas 
être retenue : cf. Ayyubids, Mamelukes and Crusaders, transl. U. and M.C. Lyons, intr. and notes J. Riley-Smith 
(Cambridge, 1971), ii, 98 et n.6, p. 216. 

Grousset, Histoire, iii, 736 n.3. 

Richard, *Porcellet', pp. 360-3. 

RHC Oc., ii, 468. 

On ne saurait affirmer que les chevaliers étaient unanimes dans leur attitude ; l'expression ‘les chevaliers de la terre’ 
peut désigner des groupes différents et, au temps de la commune, tout un parti peut étre resté favorable à la 
princesse et à l'évéque de Torwse. 

J. Richard, ‘La féodalité de l'Orient latin et le mouvement communal. Un état des questions’, Société féodales et 
féodalisme dans l'Occident médiéval Xe-XIIe siècles (Rome, 1980), 651-65. 





Ecclesiastical Legislation in the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem: 
The Statutes of Jaffa (1253) and Acre (1254) 


Benjamin Z. Kedar 


SOURCES ON the ecclesiastical history of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem are sometimes 
encountered in unlikely places: an important letter which the papal legate Gilles of Tusculum 
sent in 1128 to Patriarch Bernard of Antioch appears in a codex of the Premonstratensians of 
Magdeburg; two twelfth-century treatises which significantly enhance our knowledge of Latin 
eremitism in the crusader East, are extensively summarized in a Protestant compilation of the 
mid-sixteenth century.' But the hitherto unutilized texts to which I should like to draw 
attention here —statutes promulgated by the papal legate Odo of Cháteauroux in Jaffa in 1253 
and in Acre in 1254— appear in a still more unexpected location, namely in Giovanni 
Domenico Mansi's Concilia. 

These statutes of Odo of Châteauroux are of considerable importance for the ecclesiastical 
history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem; besides the acts of the Council of Nablus of 1120 they 
are the only extant acts of ecclesiastical legislation in the crusader East? How did it come 
about that these statutes, despite their obvious accessibility, have been overlooked by 
historians of the crusades as well as by students of the life and works of Odo of Cháteauroux? 

My explanation for this double omission is simple, if somewhat disconcerting: Odo's 
statutes of 1253 and 1254 do not appear, as one would have expected, in Mansi's volume 23, 
which covers the years 1225 to 1268, but in volume 26, which deals with the period 1344 to 
1409.* There Odo's Palestinian statutes form part of a collection of thirteenth and fourteenth- 
century acts of the church of Nicosia; this is the result of Odo’s instruction that the archbishop 
of Nicosia, as well as the other prelates of the Latin East, copy his statutes into the registers of 
their churches. Mansi found the Nicosia collection in the appendix to the eleventh volume of 
Labbé's Concilia, published in 1671 by Gabriel Cossart. Unfortunately Labbé and Cossart say 
only that they chanced upon the Nicosia collection in a codex optimus, thereby hardly facilitating 
the identification of the work they had used.* Du Cange, who in his Glossarium of 1678 quotes 
at length from the Acre Statutes of 1254, gives a slightly different text than Labbé and Cossart, 
and therefore one should not rule out the possibility that Du Cange, too, consulted the codex 
optimus; however, the nature of the divergences suggests rather that he used the text of Labbé 
and Cossart and occasionally emended it.5 

Odo of Cháteauroux, the papal legate who promulgated the statutes of Jaffa and Acre, was 
one of the more prominent churchmen of his day. A professor of theology in Paris since 1220 
or so who wrote a number of exegetical and doctrinal works as well as some 600 sermons, he 
became in 1238 chancellor of the University of Paris, in 1244 cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, a 
year later apostolic legate in France, and in 1248 apostolic legate for the entire crusader East.5 
By 1253, when he issued the Statute of Jaffa, Odo had attained variegated expertise in 
handling church affairs. In 1245 he issued two series of regulations, the one for the chapter of 
Notre Dame in Paris, the other for the chapter of Sens. In 1246 he settled a dispute within the 
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Premonstratensian Order; issued statutes for the chapter of the church of Meaux; and 
resolved a conflict between the chapter of St Quentin and the Dominicans of that town. In 
1247 he condemned the errors of a Parisian master of theology and withdrew his teaching 
licence; in May 1248, still in Paris, he condemned the Talmud; and in March 1249, already in 
Cyprus, he issued 22 statutes for the church of Nicosia." Odo's acts for the churches of Paris, 
Sens, Meaux and Nicosia are of use for evaluating the substance and the tone of the statutes he 
was to issue in Jaffa and Acre. 

The Jaffa statute of 5 January 1253 deals with the vexed issue of the conversion of Muslim 
slaves. According to the custom of the Kingdom of Jerusalem —and, incidentally, according to 
the custom of Catalonia as well— a slave who converted to Christianity thereby attained free 
status. Consequently, crusader lords hindered the conversion of Muslim slaves, and even 
prevented them from listening to missionary sermons. In 1237 Pope Gregory IX wrote the 
patriarch of Jerusalem that slaves who genuinely wish to be baptized must be allowed to do so; 
at the same time the pope abrogated the Frankish consuetudo terrae which bestowed free status 
on converted slaves. A compromise between the Church's wish to spread the Christian faith 
and the Frankish lords’ insistence on their property rights, Gregory's ruling probably 
influenced later legislation in Spain and Sicily; but in the Latin East its impact was slight. In 
1238 Gregory had to rebuke the patriarch of Jerusalem for not having taken action upon 
receipt of his previous letter, and ordered him to compel the lords to permit their slaves to 
attend sermons and receive baptism.® Yet this order, too, must have remained largely 
unheeded, for Odo's statute of 1253 reveals that the lords continued to hamper conversion. 
Like Gregory before him, Odo censures the lords who, because of their avarice, hinder the 
instruction and baptism of Saracens and other infidels and, like Gregory, orders that slaves be 
allowed to convert without gaining a/iquam libertatem by the act of baptism. Going beyond 
Gregory, Odo expressly threatens obstructionist Frankish lords with excommunication. Odo 
evidently did not envision prompt compliance with his statute, for he ordered the prelates of 
the realm, and their successors, to read the statute publicly in their churches twice a year, and 
record it in their registers as well, so that no one could pretend ignorance of it. Odo's dim view 
ofthe likelihood ofthe lords' compliance was probably justified, for as late as 1298 a council of 
Nicosia had to threaten with excommunication 'all those who do not permit [the conversion of] 
male and female slaves who wish to be baptized without their [i.e. the lords’] prejudice.” 

The Statute of Jaffa, which virtually reiterates a previous papal ruling, Odo issued on his 
own authority; promulgating, in the summer of 1254,'? the more innovative Statutes of Acre, 
he underlined that he was doing so de consilio et consensu praelatorum Syriae. Labbé and 
Cossart assume that Odo issued the statutes at a provincial council. Since both in the Statutes 
of Nicosia and of Acre Odo orders that each bishop celebrate a council at least once a year —in 
other words, that he comply with canon 6 of the Fourth Lateran Council— it is possible that 
the Statutes of Acre were indeed issued at a council. But in that case they would have been the 
enactments of a papal legate read in council, not the decisions of the council itself. 

The Statutes of Acre attempt to abolish several customs of the Latin Fast. Luckily for us, 
Odo describes in considerable detail these perversae consuetudines quae debent dici potius 
corruptelae,'* and thereby affords us several glimpses of parish practice in Frankish Palestine. 

The first group of customs concerns cemeteries. At burials in the cemetery of St Nicholas at 
Acre, and in other cismarine cemeteries, canons or clerics refused to take part in the funeral 
procession unless paid a certain sum. When the relatives of the deceased wished to erect a 
stone monument, the clerics granted them permission only after having received a litra of oil or 
something else. Again, the man who built the monument, whether specially charged with such 
work or not, had to pass on one third or more of his earnings to the church to which the 
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cemetery belonged. Odo decries these customs, which obviously go beyond the legitimate 
bequests to a church, as abuses smacking of simony; the priests who perpetrate the last two he 
compares unfavorably with Ephron the Hittite who, though a pagan, at first refused to accept 
payment from Abraham in return for the Cave of Machpelah. 

The second group of customs concerns baptism. Sóme priests demanded payments for 
baptizing a child, or for loaning the child a white garment for the duration of the ceremony. 
Also, they permitted a candle to be carried from the church to the house of the child's parents 
only after having received beforehand a surety that the candle would be replaced. Odo 
observes that none of these payments figures among the requisite offerings. 

The third, and largest, group of customs pertains to betrothals and marriage. Some prelates 
demanded three sous, or one raboin, for attending a betrothal ceremony; 43 deniers, or some 
other sum, for granting a couple the permission to marry in front of a church; and a ferculum, or 
customary gift, and two vessels of wine, for celebrating the marriage service. While these 
customs are described only briefly probably because they were common in the West, and 
popes and councils repeatedly dealt with them-'? Odo devotes much space to a custom which 
seems to have been peculiar to the Latin East, namely the exaction, by prelates, of fines for the 
breach of betrothals. Odo relates that prelates extracted these payments, called repentailles,* 
not only when the betrothed decided to break their engagement, but even when they did wish 
to get married, yet did not take the marriage vows by the date which had been specified at the 
time of the betrothal. Moreover, even when only one of the engaged changed his mind, the 
prelates often exacted a fine from both — a practice Odo condemns as cruel and avaricious. 

Now, repentailles in the sense of a fine agreed upon by the parties to a betrothal, and paid by 
one party to the other in case of breach of promise, figure in the Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois. '5 
From the point of view of canon law this was an illicit fine, denounced by Pope Gregory IX in a 
decision soon incorporated in the Decretals.'* The exaction of such a fine by a priest was 
therefore, according to Odo's lights, particularly offensive: ‘It is unbecoming that we should 
consider licit for us clerics’, he writes, ‘what we prohibit to others as bad and illicit’. 

The last marriage custom Odo describes is presented as abominabile et horribile: after the 
conclusion of the nuptial ceremony, a cleric bearing blessed water and five lit candles! makes 
his way from the church to the couple's abode, puts the candles under the couple's feet and 
receives, ‘for so reprehensible a service’, 12 deniers, or another payment. Not surprisingly, 
Odo considers this custom witchcraft.!7* 

Besides describing the customs concerning burial, baptism, betrothal and marriage, Odo 
asserts that some priests and clerics maintain ‘little women’ (mulierculas) in their houses under 
the pretence that they are their maidservants, but rumor has it that some live in shame with 
them; others use their services to bring in stealthily other female company. 

Odo prohibits all these customs and abuses and imposes penalties on transgressors. 
Henceforth, clerics maintaining unrelated women in their houses despite a superior’s warning 
would lose their benefices; unbeneficed clergy would be suspended or excommunicated. 
(Without saying so, Odo here follows closely canon 11 of the Third Lateran Council.) Clerics 
receiving payments for performing a betrothal, for granting permission for a marriage, or for 
celebrating the nuptial rite, would not be allowed to enter the church for 20 days — a rather 
mild penalty. However, clerics receiving repentailles would be ipso facto suspended from their 
offices; the punishment is especially stiff because this evil is deeply entrenched and very 
profitable and, as such, more difficult to eradicate. At the same time, in an effort to prevent the 
dissolution of betrothals, Odo instructs the prelates to impose penance on the party that breaks 
its promise.!* 

How do the statutes Odo promulgated in the Holy Land compare with those he had issued 
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in France and Cyprus? In the statutes for Notre Dame of Paris, Odo remarks that he found 
there aliqua corrigenda and offered remedia quedam parva; the irregularities of Sens and Meaux 
are characterized as quedam licet parva. The language of the statutes of Nicosia is stronger: 
Odo speaks of the total neglect of the precept to hold yearly synods, the grave blame incurred 
by disregarding the legislation of the Fourth Lateran Council on education,” and uses 
expressions like non sine praesumptione damnabili et scandalo and nolentes Iesu Christi ignominiam 
sustinere. But the tone of the Statutes of Jaffa and Acre is harsher by far: the lords who hamper 
conversion exhibit inhumanitas seu impietas; the clerics who receive unlawful payments sin 
against the sacraments and detract from the honour of the Church; the receipt for repentailles is 
hateful and dishonourable and rooted in avarice; its exaction is abominable and absurd. 

Why this harsh language? Were the doings of the Frankish clergy of the Holy Land really 
that much more outrageous? À comparison of Odo's various statutes shows that the question 
of women living in the houses of clerics had occupied him also in Paris and Sens; in Nicosia, 
like later in Acre, he deals with customary payments at funeral processions, betrothals, and 
baptisms and, as we have seen, many of these payments were known in the West, too. It is true 
that in Nicosia Odo does not deal with repentailles, but on the other hand he condemns there 
payments for the ringing of bells for the deceased and for the digging of graves, payments 
which do not reappear in Acre. In short, the deeds of tt - clergy of the Holy Land were hardly 
more reprehensible than those of the clergy of Nicosia, and had numerous parallels in the 
West. Yet the comparison of Odo's various enactments reveals a crucial difference: while in 
his other statutes Odo intersperses the major violations among a large number of routine 
items, he treats in the Palestinian statutes nothing but grave offences. 

But why did Odo deal in Nicosia with issues like the appointment of a dean in the city's 
cathedral and the proper way of guarding the chapter's seal, whereas in Jaffa and in Acre he 
gave his attention solely to major transgressions? I believe that the element of time explains this 
difference to a considerable extent. Odo promulgated the Statutes of Nicosia in March 1249, 
with little personal knowledge of the Latin East in which he had arrived only a few months 
earlier. The Statutes of Jaffa and Acre, on the other hand, were issued four to five years later 
and, in the meantime, Odo had had ample opportunity to observe the Franks of the Levant at 
close range — and to develop a westerner's disgust with them. About the time he issued the 
Statutes of Acre, Odo told Joinville, *No one knows as well as I do of the shameful sins which 
are committed in Acre; that is why it must come about that God will avenge them by washing 
the city of Acre in the blood of its inhabitants, and then other people will come to live there’. 
And in one of his sermons Odo observes that Christians who flee to Outremer hoping to find 
less opportunity to sin, discover there more occasions than at home, and where they expected 
to be sanctified they are further corrupted.?' This moral outrage at Christendom's dubious 
children, who resided in the Holy Land yet exhibited so little saintliness, finds expression in 
the tone and substance of Odo's Palestinian statutes. 
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Iwouldlike to thank the Alexander von Humboldt-Stiftung for a grant which enabled me to prepare this paper at the 
MGH in Munich in July 1983. 

Gilles's letter to Bernard of Antioch, as well as a fragment of his letter to the people of Antioch, appear in MS Cop. 
375a of the Magdeburg State Archive; they were partially edited by Johann Peter Ludewig, Reliquiae 
manuscriptorum omnis aevi diplomatum ac monumentorum ineditorum adhuc, ii (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1720), 452-56. I 
intend to discuss these letters on a different occasion. For the treatises on Latin eremitism see my ‘Gerard of 
Nazareth: A Neglected Twelfth-Century Writer in the Latin Fast. A Contribution to the Intellectual and Monastic 
History of the Crusader States’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxxvii (1983), 55-77. 

The first three canons of the Council of Nablus were recently discussed by H.E. Mayer, "The Concordat of 
Nablus’, Journal of Ecclesiastical History, xxxiii (1982), 531-43. The text of the canons printed in Mansi is faulty; I 
intend to edit the text from Vat. lat. 1345, fols. 1r-3r. 

Mansi, Concilia, xxvi, cols. 317-18, 343-7. 

P. Labbé and G. Cossart, Sacrosancta Concilia, xi, 2 (Paris, 1671), cols. 2376-441, containing acts of the years 1249 
to 1354. The Statutes of Jaffa and Acre appear on cols. 2382-3, 2405-9; for the remark on the cudex optimus see col. 
2376. 

Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae latinitatis, (Paris, 1678), s.v. fercula, repentalia. While Labbé and Cossart 
have phialas, praefigitur, consentiente, pecuniarium, evelli, Du Cange has ampullas, praefigatur, assentiente, pecuniariarum, 
everti. Jean Dauvillier, the author of a well-known work on marriage in canon law, utilized one of Du Cange's 
quotations, but was unable to identify the work from which the quotation derived. J. Dauvillier, Le mariage dans le 
droit classique de l'Eglise (Paris, 1933), 403, n. 2. 

For a sketch of Odo's life and works see M. Hauréau, ‘Quelques lettres d'Innocent IV extraites des manuscrits 
latins, à la Bibliothèque nationale", Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque nationale et autres bibliothèques, 
xxiv, 2 (Paris, 1876), 204-35; M. M. Lebreton, ‘Eudes de Châteauroux’, in Dictionnaire de spiritualité, iv, 2 (Paris, 
1961), cols. 1675-8. For an incomplete —and occasionally inexact— list of Odo's works see P. Glorieux, Réperioire 
des maîtres en théologie de Paris au XIIF siècle, i (Paris, 1933), 304-11. 

B. Guérard, ed., Cartulaire de l'Eglise Notre-Dame de Paris, ii (Collection des cartulaires de France, 5; Paris, 1850), 
404-6; M. Quantin, Recueil de pièces pour faire suite au cartulaire général de l'Yonne. XIE siècle (Auxerre, 1873), 234-5; 
J. Le Paige, Bibliotheca Praemonstratensis Ordinis (Paris, 1633), 668-9; E. Martene and U. Durand, Thesaurus novus 
anecdotarum, iv (Paris, 1717), cols. 889-90, 1078-80; C. Hémeré, Augusta Viromanduorum vindicata et illustrata 
(Paris, 1643), 231; H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, i (Paris, 1899), nos. 176, 178, 
pp. 206-9; Labbé, Conailia, xi, 2, col. 2400-5 (= Mansi, Concilia, xxvi; 337-42). The Nicosia Statutes have been 
partially summarized by G. Hill, History of Cyprus, iii (Cambridge, 1948), 1064-5, 1067. On Odo's role in the crisis 
of the University of Paris in 1229 see A. Callebaut, ‘Le sermon historique d'Eudes de Châteauroux à Paris, le 18 
mars 1229. Autour l'origine de la grève universitaire et de l'enseignement des Mendiants’, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, xxviii (1935), 81-114. 

On the issue of slave conversion and Gregory IX’s compromise, as well as for a re-edition of Gregory’s letters, see 
my Crusade and Mission. European Approaches toward the Muslims (Princeton, 1984), 76-8, 146-51, 212-15. 

For the decision of 1298 see Labbé, Concilia, xi, 2, col. 2412 (= Mansi, Concilia, xxvi: 350A). It should be noted that 
already in 1249, in Cyprus, Odo adhered to the solution he was to espouse in the Statute of Jaffa. "Die vero 
Epiphanie’, he reports to Innocent IV, ‘catechizavi quinquaginta VII. Saracenos captivos: qui licet deberent nullam 
libertatem assequi, prout illis expresse dictum est, tamen instanter petebant fidei sacramentum’. L. d'Achéry, 
Spicilegium stve collectio veterum aliquot scriptorum, iii (Paris, 1723), 627b. 

On 6 Aug. 1254 Odo sent a copy of the Statutes of Acre to the archbishop of Nicosia, stating that they had been 
promulgated nuper. A copy of the Statute of Jaffa, promulgated on 5 Jan. 1253, was sent to Nicosia on 4 Mar. 1253. 
On 16 Sept. 1254 Odo was still in Acre: J. de Laborde, ed., Layettes du trésor des chartes, iii (Paris, 1875), doc. 4121, 
p. 220. On Odo’s role in the promulgation of the Constitutio Cypria of 1260 see Hill, History of Cyprus, iii, 1059-61. 
Labbé, xi, 2, col. 2405D; Mansi, xxvi, 343B. 

The words per pravam consuetudinem quae dicenda est corruptela potius appear in a letter of Innocent III which made its 
way first into the compilatio tertia and then into the Decretals: 3 Comp. 5.14.4; X 5.31.11 (reworded: quae corruptela 
dicenda est potius). Innocent III labels bad custom as potius corruptela also in 3 Comp. 1.3.6 (X 1.4.7) and 3.1.4 (X 
3.1.12). Innocent may have been inspired by the words of Nicholas I to Archbishop Hincmar — Nam mala consuetudo 
quae non minus quam pernitiosa corruptela vitanda est — which made their way into the collections of Ivo and Gratian: 
MGH Epistolae, vi, 430, lines 3-4; Ivo, Decr. 4.203 in PL, clxi, 309D; Gratian, D.8 c.3. Nicholas, in his turn, was 
influenced by c. 1 of the Council of Sardica of 342 (or 343): Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta luris Antiquissima, L.2.3, 
ed. C. H. Turner (Oxford, 1930), 452. I am indebted to Stephan Kuttner, my master in canon law, for the above 
information. 

Expressions similar to that of Innocent III in 3 Comp. 5.14.4 were used by Gregory IX and Ramon of Penyaforte: X 
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3.40.9; Raimundus de Pennaforte, Summa de paenitentia, 2.8.5, ed. X. Ochoa and A. Diez (Universa bibliotheca 
iuris 1/B; Rome, 1976), 563. Innocent's words re-appear in bulls of Boniface VIII and Benedict XI which 
denounce the exaction of payments for giving the nuptial blessing: Reg. Boniface VIIT, no. 3721 (a. 1300), 5228 (a. 
1303); Reg. Benoit XI, no. 975 (a. 1304). Cf. Dauvillier, Le mariage (n.5 above), p. 120. 

Cf. Dauvillier, Le mariage, pp. 116-21. In addition it should be noted that canon 66 of the Fourth Lateran Council 
denounces clerics who *pro exequiis mortuorum et benedictionibus nubentium et similibus pecuniam exigunt et 
extorquent': Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, ed. J. Alberigo et al. (third ed., Bologna, 1973), 265. 
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The Mongols in Syria, 1260-1300 
David O. Morgan 


THE BATTLE of ‘Ayn Jälüt (1260) has often been seen as one of history’s ‘decisive events’, 
and as such has featured as a convenient examination question. Examples are to be found in 
history papers at Oxford (1964) and London (1983 — mea culpa), and no doubt elsewhere. On 
that Palestinian battlefield the army of the Mongol Hülegü, commanded by his general 
Kit-buqa, was defeated by the Mamlük forces of Sultan Qutuz. Whether as a result of the 
battle or not, it became clear that this represented the high-water mark of Mongol expansion 
in the Middle East. The Mongol empire continued to expand in China for a further two 
decades, but Syria and Egypt were not to fall permanently under Mongol rule. A further point 
of significance — it has been argued — is that *Ayn Jalüt demonstrated that the Mongols were 
not, or were no longer, invincible: the spell was broken. From the point of view of the crusader 
states, it has sometimes been thought that their neutrality, favourable towards the Mamlüks, 
was a "lost opportunity’, and that alliance with the Mongols was the last real chance those states 
had of being effectively reconstituted and of avoiding the destruction that befell them at 
Mamlük hands in the succeeding decades. 

The answers to much of this are to be found in two articles by Dr Peter Jackson. In ‘The 
dissolution of the Mongol Empire”! he showed that the loss of Mongol impetus around 1260 is 
linked much more significantly to developments internal to their empire than to the results of 
any one battle; and in ‘The crisis in the Holy Land in 1260" he argued persuasively that the 
attitude, hostile to the Mongols, adopted by the crusader states in 1260 was the only one 
conceivable at that time. 

But whatever we may make of the significance of ‘Ayn Jalat, it should not be forgotten that 
that for the rest of the thirteenth century and a little beyond, the Mongols of Persia continued 
to mount major invasions of Syria; and perhaps especially that after the Tlkhan Ghazan’s 
invasion in 1300, ‘there were no Mameluk forces left in Syria’. I quote from Dr Sylvia Schein's 
article, “Gesta Dei per Mongolos 1300. The genesis of a non-event’,? which, together with the 
recent publication of a previously unknown letter of Hülegü to Louis IX of France, is what 
started the train of thought that resulted in this communication. 

The question to which I propose to address myselfis this: why did the Mongols not succeed 
in holding Syria, and incorporating it into their empire? I shall not be concerned with 
individual factors that applied in specific cases. For example, it is generally assumed that in 
1260 Hülegü withdrew the bulk of his forces from Syria (before ‘Ayn Jälüt) because he had 
received news ofthe death, in China in 1259, of his brother the Great Khän Môngke; and that 
the political uncertainty that ensued required that Hülegü, in his own interests, should 
disengage from his commitment to a major and (in Mongol terms) remote campaign. Again, in 
1300 it is said that Ghazan's withdrawal was precipitated by trouble on his eastern border with 
the Chagatai Khanate. Both of these explanations are no doubt valid, as far as they go: but what 
I want to ask is whether there is a single constant reason that may help explain these repeated 
Mongol failures. Obviously I think there is; and it is a matter of logistics that I propose to put 
before you. 
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Much the same question — why did the Mongols not stay? — has been asked about the 
Mongol withdrawal from Eastern Europe in 1242. It has usually received a similar answer to 
the Syrian question of 1260: the Great Khan Ogedei had died in 1241, and Batu, commander 
of the Mongol forces in Europe and founder of the Golden Horde, was therefore obliged to 
disengage. But in 1972 Professor Denis Sinor suggested, in a wide-ranging article,* that in 
fact Hungary, though its plain might seem an extension of the Asiatic steppe and, therefore, 
ideal Mongol settlement territory, contained insufficient grassland to sustain the horses 
necessary for a permanent occupation by the Mongol army. He provided detailed figures to 
support his argument: these figures have recently been refined by Dr R.P. Lindner, in an 
interesting article on the Huns.* 

Whatever may be thought of the figures offered by Sinor and Lindner — and I shall not 
attempt to produce equivalent figures for Syria — the basic thesis does seem to me to possess 
considerable merit. It explains, for one thing — as the impact of the death of Ögedei does not— 
why the Mongols did not re-occupy Hungary once their political crisis of 1242-6 was over: 
though I should perhaps add a further rider. I learn from conversation with my colleague Dr 
L.D J. Collins of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies in London that, as the 
Ottoman Turks found to their cost in later centuries, the terrain of Hungary does not in fact 
lend itself as readily to mobile cavalry warfare as a casual glance at a physical map might 
suggest. However that may be, the problem of the feeding of the Mongols’ horses was indeed a 
serious one. How large were the Mongol armies? I have discussed this in an article published 
several years ago,° with parts of which I would now disagree; but at least I still agree with 
myself that the armies, though no doubt smaller than the chroniclers suggest, were certainly 
very large indeed, since the Mongols, at any rate in the early days of their empire, were able to 
mobilise an astonishingly high proportion of their available manpower — in theory, all of it. 
Further, itis clear that Mongol armies habitually campaigned with several horses for each man 
(the Mongols themselves being, of course, exclusively cavalry). Various figures are given in the 
sources, but a fair average would be around five horses per man. For Chingiz Khan’s invasion 
of Persia in 1219-23, I therefore took the highest contemporary chronicler’s figure for the size 
of his army, 800,000; and calculated, by what I suppose, though I denied it, was a reductio ad 
absurdum argument, that this would have involved the movement, and the feeding, of some 
4,000,000 horses.” 

Now the point I wish to make is that if it is the case that Hungary was a land unfitted for 
permanent Mongol occupation, in part because of the inadequacy of its pasture, then this is 
much more true of Syria. A traditionally-organised Mongol force, whether of invasion or 
occupation, required very extensive permanent grassland. It is significant that in Persia, 
Mongol direct rule and settlement was concentrated in Khuräsän in the north-east, and 
especially in Azarbayjan, in the north-west: areas with plenty of steppe-type grazing. The 
hotter, less grassy south was in large part left in the hands of local subject rulers. As Hülegü's 
army marched south into Syria, it would have found the terrain less and less suited to the 
Mongol way of life. 

It is true that not all parts of the Mongol Empire, by any means, were composed of steppe 
grassland or well suited to the Mongol style of warfare or of life. China, and especially the 
lands of the former Sung Empire in the south, is the most conspicuous example of this. Rice 
paddy fields, numerous waterways, enormous walled cities — all meant that steppe cavalry 
warfare would not work. So China was conquered very slowly — it took the best part of seventy 
years to reduce the whole country — and, in the latter stages at least, it was conquered by means 
of enlisting very large numbers of native Chinese auxiliary troops, infantry for the most part, 
fighting in the customary Chinese fashion. But campaigns in Syria, on the contrary, seem to 
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have been approached in something much more like the classic Mongol way. 

Is there, then, any evidence that the Mongols were hampered in Syria by lack of sufficient 
grazing for their animals? I think I can show that there are indeed a number of texts that point 
in that direction. 

I turned first to the letter I referred to earlier, that sent by Hülegü to St Louis in 1262. This 
was published in 1980 by Mr Paul Meyvaert, who stumbled across it by chance: it was 
embedded in a manuscript of saints’ lives dating from the twelfth century.* The Mongols, of 
course, are far from being Meyvaert’s usual field of interest — though by the time he published 
the letter he was exceedingly well-informed on the subject generally; and I see no reason to 
dissent from his opinion, which Professor Richard shares, that ‘the authenticity of the new 
letter cannot be doubted'.? 

The letter is full of interest, as Richard’s discussion shows, but for my present purpose it has 
one sentence of crucial importance. This reads as follows: 


Quia tamen nostri moris est caumatibus estiuis locis frigidis montanis niueis libencius adherere, supra 
dictis Halapensibus et Damaszenis deuastatis nec non uictualibus et herbariis pro maiore parte 
consumptis, placuit nobis uersus montana maioris Armenie paulisper redire.'° 


So it would appear that according to his own testimony, Hülegü had withdrawn his forces to 
Greater Armenia because the bulk of the available fodder and grazing in Syria had been used 
up. Whether one accepts a statement made to a Frankish king as an entirely plausible 
expression of Hülegü's real motives might be open to discussion, but on the face ofit this looks 
to be as direct a piece of evidence for my contention as one could hope for. 

More relevant detail is to be found in the account of Ghazan's campaign of 1300 in the 
Persian chronicle of Wassaf. Wassäf is generally reckoned, for the history of the IIkhanate in 
this period, to be second only to the celebrated Rashid al-Din in importance, though he tends 
to be less consulted: this no doubt has something to do with the appalling convolutions of his 
Persian style — he will never use one word where fifteen will do. But his description of the 
preparations Ghazan made for the campaign is very full, and several details relate to the issue 
we are here examining. 

Ghazan, Wassaf tells us, issued an edict (yarligh) for the mustering and numbering of the 
army. It was ordered that of every ten soldiers, five should mount (i.e. be ready to set off), and 
that each should prepare five horses with full equipment and provisions for six months. 50,000 
camels were to be loaded with baggage and were to carry fodder (for the horses).'' The 
implication, that Ghazan realised that it would be unwise to rely on living off the country, is 
clear enough; and it appears that his fears were well justified. Later in his account of the 
campaign, Wassaf says that so many of the Mongols’ horses had died that Ghazan had to order 
his entire army to proceed on foot.'? This would, I submit, at the very least help to explain why 
the Mongols, although totally victorious and in undisputed occupation of the whole country as 
far south as Gaza, nevertheless in due course withdrew, as they had always done, back to 
Persia. 

It may be added that if the Mongols’ problems over feeding their horses have been 
overlooked by modern historians, the Mongols’ Mamlük enemies were very well aware of their 
significance, as the Mamluk sources show. Al-Qalqashandf, as always, has something to offer. 
Citing the al-Ta rif of al- "Umari (d. 749/1349), he writes that 


it was the custom of the Mongols not to bother with fodder for their horses, but they would trust to what 
the earth produced. If the earth was fertile, they would go that way, and if it was barren, they would keep 
away from it. The land óf those countries mentioned above (various territories on the Mamlük-Tlkhanid 
borders) was fertile, producing enough for the tribesmen's horses when they were advancing on our 
country. 
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He goes on to say that it was Mamlük practice to send men to burn the crops and grasslands in 
those regions, and that ‘this brought complete relief, and protection from surprise attacks and 
raids on the frontier towns’. The passage concludes with a description of the procedures 
employed by the Mamlük arsonists.'? 

Indeed, in the period immediately preceding the Mongol invasions, this same problem of 
insufficient fodder had been seen as an impediment to any invasion of Syria by the forces of the 
Khwärazm-Shäh. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdädi had expressed the opinion that such a 
Khwarazmian occupation was impossible because the type of fodder available was unsuitable, 
and the quantities insufficient, for the horses of a Khwarazmian army.'* 

As I have said before, I do not suggest that this matter of logistics explains everything. But I 
do think that, potentially, it might well explain quite a lot; and a thorough search of the sources 
should reveal more. If I may quote one final example, from an earlier Mongol campaign: 
according to the Syriac writer Bar Hebraeus, the Mongol advance against Aleppo in 1244 had 
to be halted because ‘the horses of the army... were smitten in their legs by the dryness of the 
ground and the heat’.'* Not, it seems, a question of fodder on this occasion, but certainly 
further confirmation that Mongol cavalry encountered serious problems when they attempted 
to fight in Syria. 

I suggest, then, that these matters are well worth consideration; and so far as I am aware they 
have not received it in discussions of the Mongol campaigns in Syria.'* 


School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 
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The Battle of ‘Ayn Jalat: 
a Re-examination 


Peter Thorau 


ON 3 September 1260/659 the Egyptian Mamlük army defeated the Mongol forces stationed 
in Syria under the command of Kit-buqa Noyon! at ‘Ayn Jalüt, a village between Baysan and 
Nablus.? The Mamlüks were thus able to assert themselves and in the aftermath subject Syria 
to their rule. Until recently this battle has been considered to be of the utmost historical 
importance: the Mongol army had been defeated, and its advance in the Near East checked. 
The battle was also of great importance for the crusader states. The Franks had long 
experience of reaching accommodation with the Ayyubid principalities which emerged after 
the death of Saladin, and a political equilibrium had come into existence. Even the invasion of 
Syria by the Mongols under Hülegü had never seriously put in question the continued 
presence of the remaining Frankish states in the Holy Land. But a new political order was to 
arise from the Mamlük victory at ‘Ayn Jalüt which in time was to bring Frankish rule in Syria to 
an end and was to help shape the history of the Near East for almost 300 years. It is therefore 
not surprising that the battle has been mentioned in a number of monographs by orientalists 
and also in most histories of the crusades.? Almost all the accounts of the battle which go into 
any detail are based on the same historical evidence, and for that reason almost all present the 
same course of events. In this paper I should like to re-examine the sources for this battle. 

In 1260 Egypt was threatened by a mongol attack after Sultan Qutuz had rejected Hiilegü's 
demand of unconditional surrender and had had the Mongol ambassadors executed. Despite 
opposition from several other emirs, Qutuz and the Emir Baybars al-Bunduqdari decided to 
forestall attack by moving up their troops into Syria.* So as not to get involved in a war on two 
fronts, Qutuz entered negotiations with the Frankish authorities in Acre with the result that 
the Egyptian army was granted a free passage through Frankish territory and the Franks 
declared their own strict neutrality.5 While the Mamlük army was still encamped on the plains 
near Acre, the Mongol commander-in-chief in Syria, Kit-buqa, gathered his forces and, 
leaving his position in the Biqä‘, moved south along the Jordan valley. The Mamlüks struck 
inland from Acre, and the two armies converged on each other until they met at ‘Ayn Jälüt.° 
The battle which now took place has been described repeatedly.’ Almost all the accounts are 
drawn from the same sources and the generally accepted view which has emerged is that the 
Mamlük army was larger and Mongols were lured into an ambush. 

According to Bernard Lewis, the Mamlük army numbered 120,000 men and the Mongols 
only 10,000.* The evidence of the Estoire d'Eracles, the Annales S. Fustinae Patavini and the 
Maius Chronicon Lemovicense, according to which the Mamlüks had 300,000 troops and 
100,000 Mongols fell in the engagement, can be disregarded,’ but the statements of two 
Armenian chroniclers, Giragos Gandzagec'i (1265) and Vardan (1269) which put the Mongol 
forces, including Georgian and Armenian auxiliaries, at 20,000 would seem to be more 
realistic. A later writer, Hayton of Gorighos, agrees with Bar Hebreus in claiming the Mongol 
army totalled 10,000. So the best estimates for Kit-buqa's Mongol army at ‘Ayn Jälüt would 
seem to point to the region of 10-20,000 men.'? 
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But is Lewis’s figure of 120,000 Mamlük troops to be accepted? According to R.S. 
Humphreys, 


By far the largest single force within the Ayyubid confederation was of course the army of Egypt. Gibb 
estimates a regular force of some 9,000 cavalry after Saladin's reforms of 577/1181, in addition to the 
Sultan's personal guard of 1,000 cavalry." 


Humphreys concludes that the ‘regular forces of the Ayyubid confederation (altogether) 
added up to a fairly substantial total of 22,000 or slightly more’.'? Ibn Wasil (died 1298) 
claimed that Sultan al-Kamil of Egypt had 12,000 cavalry in 1224, and al-Yünini (1326) 
states that al-Malik al-Salih, the last important Ayyubid ruler, had 10,000. There are several 
pieces of evidence for the size of the army in the time of Sultan Baybars (1260-77), the first 
important Mamlük sultan and the real founder of the Mamlük sultanate, although we do not 
know the precise size of the various corps such as the royal mamlñks, the emirs’ troops or the 
halga.'* According to al-Yünini and the later writer, Ibn Taghribirdi (1469), Baybars’s army 
was four times as large as the army of al-Salih Ayyüb — in other words, 40,000 strong.'5 
Al-Magrizi (1442) says at one point that Baybars had 16,000 mamlzks, and Khalil al- Zahiri 
claims in the Zubdat kashf al-mamalik that Baybars had 16,000 mamlaks and 24,000 ‘halga 
troops."? As al-Yünini and Ibn Taghribirdi also say that Sultan Baybars had 4,000 personal 
mamluks,'* the figure of 40,000 probably represents the size of the entire army with all its 
various units. 

So we may assume that under ordinary circumstances the Egyptian army under Saladin 
numbered about 10,000 men (and, as we have seen, this total would also be valid for al-Kämil 
and al-Sälih), that the army of the entire Ayyubid confederation totalled approximately 
22,000, and that under Sultan Baybars the strength of the whole Mamlük army amounted at 
most to 40,000. This being so, we may certainly take it for granted that in the time of the 
confusion and upheavals of the decade 1250-1260 the Egyptian regular army would have 
numbered no more than 10-12,000. It would thus seem probable that the army, including all 
the auxiliary units, at Qutuz’s disposal in 1260 for his war with the Mongols could not have 
been stronger than 15-20,000 men. In the light of the relative combat power of both armies, it 
now becomes clear why the Egyptians feared an unavoidable clash with an equally strong and 
seemingly invincible Mongol army.!? 

As far as the actual accounts of the battle are concerned, most previous descriptions have 
been based on the narrations of the Persian chronicler Rashid al-Din (1318) and the 
Egyptian historian al-Magqrizi who died in 1442.7! The sections of both works that deal with 
the period in question were translated into French a considerable time ago and so have been 
easily accessible. Hence their frequent use. But neither author was an eyewitness to the battle. 
Magrizi compiled his work at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and his account of earlier 
centuries cannot always serve as a primary source. Rashid al-Din described the events froma 
Mongol standpoint. He wrote his chronicle at the court of the Ilkhàn in distant Iran and 
depended completely on the reports of eyewitnesses who had survived the disaster at ‘Ayn 
Jaliit or on the reports of third parties who had merely heard about it. It is quite obvious that the 
survivors would, out of respect for Hülegü, have tried to depict the defeat in a plausible, if not 
apologetic manner. 

According to Rashid al-Din, Qutuz laid an ambush with the greater part of his army while 
he himself led only a small detachment. Kit-buqa’s Mongols immediately attacked Qutuz's 
force. They overwhelmed it with a shower of arrows and then, emboldened by their success, 
rushed their opponents, killing a large number of Egyptians. Suddenly in their wild pursuit 
they reached the place where the main part of the Mamlük army lay in ambush. The Mongols 
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nevertheless fought bitterly, but when they could no longer hold their own they turned in 
retreat. Kit-buqa himself refused to quit the battlefield and continued fighting until he was 
taken prisoner. Brought before Qutuz he fell into a vehement argument with the Mamlük 
sultan who had him summarily beheaded.?? Magrizi claims that as soon as both armies came 
face to face with each other the Mongols jumped on their horses and attacked. One wing of the 
Egyptian army began to waver and seemed unable to hold out against the Mongol thrust, but at 
this critical moment Qutuz threw himself into the tumult shouting, ‘Oh, Islam". God favoured 
his efforts and granted the Muslims the victory. Kit-buga, the Tartar general, fell in battle. 
The Mamlüks pursued the routed Mongols, killing many and taking many more prisoner. In 
the eyes of Qutuz, the future sultan Baybars al-Bunduqdari had especially distinguished 
himself by his personal commitment and military leadership.?? This last point is confirmed by 
the Gestes des Chiprois,?* although the Frankish sources generally contribute hardly anything to 
our knowledge of the battle. 

In addition to these sources there are two further Arabic works which provide detailed 
accounts, not hitherto used. Ibn al-Dawadari, a descendant of a Turkish family which had 
held important offices under the late Ayyubids and early Mamlüks, wrote his chronicle, the 
Kanz al-durar, in the first third of the fourteenth century.?* According to this author, as soon as 
Kit-buga discovered that the Mamlük army was camping on the plain before Acre, he moved 
down the Jordan valley. Sultan Qutuz sent a scouting party under Baybars to approach the 
Mongols. Baybars skirmished repeatedly with the Mongol vanguard, attacking them again and 
again only to retreat on each occasion.?5 In this way he lured the Mongols to the very place the 
Mamlüks wanted: to *Ayn Jalüt, an ideal battlefield with its wooded ridges, water supply and 
adjacent plain.?’ The choice of an appropriate place and the attempt to draw the enemy by 
tactical manoeuvre into an unfavourable position were requirements set by Muhammad ibn 
‘Tsa in his Manual of War for superior military leadership, and it is obvious that the sultan and 
Baybars as commander of his vanguard met his standards. It is therefore perhaps more 
appropriate to speak of this tactical manoeuvre as a trap rather than as an ambush or, in Arabic, 
al-kamin. 

A further, decisive ploy is apparent from the most important extant account of the battle. 
This account derives from a mamäk officer Särim al-Din Üzbek b. ‘Abdalläh, who took an 
active part in the battle. Sarim al-Din was a mamluk of Sultan al-Ashraf of Hims and died in 
679/1281 as a prominent man in Damascus.?? Another mamluk officer and man of letters, 
Qirtày,?? recorded Särim al-Din's oral report of the battle preparations and of the battle itself 
in his chronicle, 72 'ri&h al-nawadir mimma jara li'l-amakhir.?' The passage in question is 
however not to be found in the only extant manuscript of this work, but it has been preserved 
by Ibn al-Furat (1334-1405) in the Vatican manuscript of his Ta r?&h al-khulafa ma l-mulnk.?? 
The importance of this account was noted by G. Levi della Vida in an article published in 1935 
with an edition and Italian translation.’ Recently Peter Herde has referred to this source as 
the most important piece of evidence for the battle of ‘Ayn Jälüt, but in my opinion he has not 
made the fullest use of it, and he too comes to the conclusion that the Mongol defeat was the 
result of a simple ambush and the numerical superiority of the Mamluk army.?* 

Sarim al-Din Uzbek, together with his sultan, al-Ashraf of Hims, was in the Mongol army. 
He describes how he sent his page (ghulam) secretly to the Mamlük army to tell Sultan Qutuz 
that the Mongol army was only a small one and that the battle should begin at dawn; the 
Mamlüks should not fear the Mongols, and if they reinforced their left wing with cavalry and 
infantry they would be victorious; Sarim himself would be with his unit and al-Ashraf on the 
left wing on the Mongol army, and he and his men as well as al-Ashraf would flee the field. 
And this, according to Sarim’s report is what actually happened.?5 On the early morning of 3 
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September 1260 Kit-buga drew up his army in full battle array. Herde believes that the battle 
commenced in the early afternoon, but in fact the sources are unanimous in saying that the 
battle took place in the early morning?* The Mongols were blinded by the sun while the 
Mamlüks remained in the shadow of the trees on the Gilboa mountains. The Egyptians then 
set off slowly down the mountain. Särim al-Din, who was riding next to Kit-buqa, describes 
how alarmed he was by the number of Mamlük troops and by how well equipped they were. He 
goes on to say that Kit-buqa asked him again and again which banner (sanjaq) flew over the 
approaching army and that he answered him; then,'as the Mongols advanced towards the 
mountain, God granted Islam through the Turkish Bahri Mamlüks victory over the Tartars.?? 

Looking closely at Särim’s account, some significant features become apparent. He states 
that the Mongol army was drawn up in full battle order in the early morning and that the 
Egyptians lay in the shadow of the trees. The Mamlüks then, one unit (banner) after another, 
began to head towards the enemy, constantly beating their drums (tabla) and kettle drums 
(kusat). Although Kit-buga was amazed by the number and equipment of the enemy, he calmly 
watched the slowly moving divisions. He had time to ask questions constantly of Särim 
al-Din. But this contradicts the idea of a precipitate charge in which the Mongols rushed the 
Mamlük vanguard and fell into an ambush and so were completely surrounded and doomed. 
The Mongols probably did end up being surrounded, as Rashid al-Din claimed, but notin the 
fashion he described. As an officer, Sarim al-Din would have understood the tactics 
employed. He makes it clear that the Mamlüks would have reinforced their left wing with 
cavalary and infantry.” This means that the Mongols right wing stood face to face with this 
unit, which could easily rout it thanks to its superiority. As al-Ashraf of Hims fled, so the 
Mongol left wing would have yielded,* and the Mamlük right wing would have met little 
resistance and could therefore forge ahead. Then, as forces under Qutuz and Kit-buqa 
clashed, both Mamlük wings were able to move to a flank attack on the Mongol centre and 
destroy it. The surviving Mongols, who tried to battle their way up the hills, were according to 
Ibn ‘Abd-al-Zahir’s account pursued by Baybars with the Egyptian infantry and routed.*! So it 
would seem that the Mongol army met its ruin by being outflanked on both wings. 

The only sense in which the battle can be descibed as an ambush is in that Kit-buqa was 
drawn by a clever vanguard manoeuvre to the place chosen by the Mamlük commanders and 
was kept in the dark about the true size of the Mamlük army — all this thanks to Baybars's 
deceptive skirmishes with the Mongol vanguard. The fact that the Mongols were surrounded 
was in no way the result of a simple ambush and a heedless Mongol attack. Rather, the 
Mamlük victory should be seen as the result of a deliberate, calculated strategy and the clever 
tactical positioning of separate bodies of troops. 
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Baybars's Treaty with the 
Lady of Beirut in 667/1269 


P.M. Holt 


AMONG THE seven extant treaties concluded between the Mamluk sultans and the 
Frankish states is one made by al-Z ähir Baybars and Isabella of Ibelin, the lady of Beirut. The 
Arabic text was transmitted through a late thirteenth-century compilation (now lost) by 
Muhammad b. al-Mukarram to the great chancery encyclopaedia of al-Qalqashandi, Subh 
al-a'shà, completed in 814/1412.' The uncouth Frankish names of the lady and her father 
have been lost in transmission, but she is designated as ‘the exalted, virtuous and glorious 
queen, ... the lady of Beirut’. The text of the treaty presents no difficulties. 

Beirut, which was lost to Saladin in 583/1187, was regained for the Latin kingdom ten years 
later, and was given as a fief to John of Ibelin. Isabella, his great-granddaughter, succeeded to 
the fief on the death of her father (a second John of Ibelin) in 1264. He had concluded a treaty 
in 659/1261 with Baybars on the basis of the status quo in the days of al-Nasir Yüsuf, the last 
Ayyubid ruler of Damascus (648-58/1250-60).? Isabella had been married as a child to King 
Hugh II of Cyprus,’ who died in December 1267, and was in due course to have three more 
husbands. 

Beirut with its dependent territories, which extended in the words of the treaty ‘from the 
boundary of Jubayl [Gibelet] to the boundary of Sidon', was a lordship of some commercial, 
strategic and political importance. The aggressive attitude displayed by Baybars towards the 
Frankish states after the general acceptance of co-existence by the later Ayyubids placed its 
future in jeopardy. The course of the Lady Isabella's relations with the sultan can be traced 
from six passages in the biography of Baybars written by the head of his chancery, Ibn 'Abd 
al-Zahir’s al-Rawd al-zahir, the earliest source on the reign. The opening was ominous. An 
envoy sent to Baybars while he was engaged in operations against the Templar stronghold of 
Safad (i.e. before 15 Shawwal 664/20 July 1266) was told pointedly that the lord of Beirut with 
whom Baybars had an agreement was dead, and was reproached for the seizure of a ship 
belonging to the At@bak Aqtày al-Musta‘rib, the Mamlük elder statesman to whom Baybars 
owed his throne. The circumstances in which the ship was taken are not entirely clear: at this 
point Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir speakes of the aggression of corsairs at sea, while a later and fuller 
passage refers to a ship of the atäbak's 


in which a number of merchants were going to the island of Cyprus.It needed repair, so the brother of 
the lady of Beirut gave them a safeconduct; then he betrayed them, and seized them.* 


Who is meant by ‘the brother of the lady of Beirut’ is uncertain. Since the incident occurred 
before the death of the boy-king of Cyprus, Isabella’s first husband, it may signify Hugh of 
Antioch, his regent and eventual successor, and the ship and its company may have been 
seized in Cyprus. 

However this may be, Isabella’s embassy obtained no immediate satisfaction, but entered 
into an undertaking for the release of the captured merchants, the restoration of their chattels, 
and the payment of an indemnity for the ship. In Sha’ban or Ramadan 665/May 1267, when 
Baybars was next in Syria, the prisoners and their goods were duly brought to him, and good 
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relations with Beirut were re-established.5 Still more Muslim captives, *who had been taken at 
sea years before’ (in Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir’s words), were brought to Baybars in 666/1268, and 
yet others in 667/1269.’ The redemption of this last contingent is linked by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir 
with the formal conclusion of a treaty between Baybars and the Lady Isabella on 6 Ramadan 
667/9 May 1269. The gap of two years between the apparent fulfilment of the envoys’ original 
undertakings and the making of a new treaty perhaps reflects Baybars’s growing power in 
Syria (Jaffa, Shaqrf Arnün/Belfort and above all Antioch fell in the campaign of 666/1268), 
and also his disposition to delay a settlement until he had redeemed every Muslim captive. 

The treaty as concluded follows the common form of such instruments.* Technically it was 
a truce (hudna), since Islamic law could not admit of permanent peace between Dar al-Islam 
and Dar al-harb, i.e. Muslim and infidel territory. The preamble states the names and titles of 
the contracting parties, the duration of the truce (which at ‘ten successive years’, although 
usual in this period, did some violence to legal prescriptions) and the date of its inception, 
given in both the Hijri and Seleucid eras, i.e. ‘Thursday, 6 Ramadan 667, corresponding to 9 
Iyar [May] 1580 of the Greek era’. The treaty was to apply to the territories of Beirut (which 
are specified in some detail), their inhabitants and persons in transit through them. Since in 
form at least these treaties were bilateral and reciprocal in their provisions, the territories of 
the sultan are next specified, beginning with the neighbouring parts of Syria, then the remoter 
provinces, finally Egypt ‘and what God Most High shall conquer by his [sc. Baybars’s] hand 
and the hand of his governors and servants’. The preamble concludes with a general guarantee 
of security for travellers coming and going from and to the sultan's lands and the subjects of 
the Lady Isabella respectively. There are verbal parallels to this guarantee in the Latin and 
Italian of the instruments negotiated between the Venetians and the Ayyubids some decades 
previously. 

The provisions of the treaty then follow. The first of these prohibits any levying of any new 
and unaccustomed due from merchants in transit. A very different subject is next dealt with: 
the procedure to be followed in the event of loss, robbery or homicide. Lost or stolen chattels 
are to be restored, or their price paid, if the fact is proved. Otherwise, after the period of 40 
days of grace for investigation, an elaborate procedure of oath-taking is laid down. 
Compensation is to be made for a homicide by the release ofa captive of equal status, the four 
grades specified being knight, turcopole (Par&i]), footsoldier and peasant. Provision is also 
made for the mandatory return of a thief who has absconded to the territory of the other party. 
This clause thus covers three very different matters, and it is possible that the rubic which 
usually introduces a new topic (‘and provided that ... °, wa-‘ala an ...) has been omitted by 
accident or design. Or, since these matters occur and are similarly treated (with more or less 
elaboration) in other truces, one comprehensive clause may have been thought sufficient for 
matters of common form. 

A truly specific provision follows, limiting the security granted to Frankish merchants to 
their travel from and to Beirut: they are not given a general safeconduct. The final provision is 
again common form: it requires the Lady Isabella to deny assistance to the sultan's enemies, 
more particularly ‘any of the Franks of whatsoever kind’. The conclusion of the truce affirms 
its validity for its full period, irrespective of the death of either contracting party. This also is 
common form, as is the period of 40 days of grace when the truce lapses to enable merchants to 
return home. It ends with the usual formula: ‘The August Signature [i.e. of the sultan] ratifies 
this blessed truce, and God grants success’ — the equivalent to Teste rege ipso of medieval 
English documents. 

Although in form a truce, this instrument was in fact an agreement to maintain normal 
political and diplomatic relations. The Lady Isabella is in no way penalized for the trouble 
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caused by the taking of the atäbak s ship; she suffers no loss of territory, and her borders are not 
reduced to the intermediate status of condominia (munäsafat). In these respects, the document 
is in marked contrast to the other extant truces of Baybars's reign, those with the Hospitallers 
in 665/1267 and 669/1271. Nevertheless Baybars regarded the treaty as giving him a kind of 
protectorate over Beirut. In 1273 the Lady Isabella’s second husband, Hamo l'Estrange, an 
English knight, died while abroad. King Hugh III of Cyprus (who since 1269 had also been 
king of Jerusalem) thereupon removed her to his island-kingdom in order to provide for her 
remarriage. This provoked an immediate reaction from Baybars, who wrote to Acre, saying 
(according to Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir): 


There is a truce between myself and this lady. Her husband travelled only after committing her to my 
Majesty; and it was her custom, if she travelled, to commit her land to me. On this occasion, she has sent 
me no ambassador. She must be produced, and my ambassador must go and have sight of her; 
otherwise I have the best right to her country. 


Faced with this demand as well as internal opposition in the Latin kingdom, Hugh attempted 
to argue that Beirut fell within the scope of his truce with the sultan, concluded in Ramadan 
670/April 1272, but in the end he yielded to Baybars. Isabella returned to Beirut, where she 
died about 1282. The fief passed to her sister, Eschiva, who held it until the city capitulated to 
al-Ashraf Khalil’s general, Sanjar al-Shuja‘, after the fall of Acre in 690/1291. 
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APPENDIX 


Treaty of al-Zahir Baybars with the Lady Isabella of Beirut: 667/1269 

(1) The blessed truce is established between the Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din Baybars and the exalted, 
virtuous and glorious Lady N. the daughter of N., the Lady of Beirut and of all its mountains and low-lands, for the 
Period of ten successive years beginning on Thursday, 6 Ramadan 667, corresponding to 9 lyar 1580 of the Greek era: 
(2) _Upon Beirut and the districts adjoined thereto, which they were accustomed to administer in the days of al-Malik 
al-‘Adil Aba Bakr b. Ayyüb, the days of his son al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, and the days of al-Malik al-Nasir Salah 
al-Din Yüsuf b. al-Malik al-‘Aziz, the status being established in their time until the end of the days of al-Zahir in 
accordance with the truce of al-Zahir: 

(3) Namely; the city of Beirut and the places adjoined thereto from the boundary of Jubayl to the boundary of Sidon, 
i.e. the following localities — 
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Jünia with its boundaries, al-‘Adhab with its boundaries, al-'Us füriyya with its boundaries, al-Rawüq 
with its boundaries, Sinn al-Fil with its boundaries, al-Rah and al-Shuwayf with their boundaries, 
Antalyas with its boundaries, al-Hadida with its boundaries, Husüs with its boundaries, al-Bashariyya 
with its boundaries, al-Dakwana and Burj Qaräjär with their boundaries, Qurayna with its boundaries, 
al-Nasräniyya with its boundaries, Jalda with its boundaries, al-Na‘ima with its boundaries, Ra's 
al-Fiqh and the lowland known as the city of Beirut; 


and all those civilians, merchants and every other kind of people in these places, those going from them and those coming 
to them of all nations of people, and those frequenting the lands of the Sultan N., 
(4) These being al-Humayra, its districts, strongholds, lands and everything pertaining thereto; 
the province of. Antioch, its strongholds and lands; Jabala and Latakia, their strongholds and lands; Hims 
the divinely guarded, its strongholds, lands and what pertains thereto; the province of Hisn ‘Akkar and 
its dependencies; the Province of Hamah, its strongholds, lands and what Pertains thereto; the province 
of al-Rahba and what Pertains thereto of strongholds and lands; the province of Ba‘labakk and what 
pertains thereto of strongholds and lands; the Province of Damascus and what pertains thereto of 
strongholds, lands, civilians and provinces [sic]; the province of Shaqif and what pertains thereto of 
strongholds, lands and civilians; the province of Jerusalem and what pertains thereto; the province of 
Aleppo and what pertains thereto; the province of al-Karak and al-Shawbak and what pertains thereto 
of strongholds, lands and civilians; the province of Nablus; the province of Sarkhad; all the province of 
Egypt with its frontier-towns, fortresses, provinces, lands, Coasts, mainland, sea, civilians and what 
pertains thereto; 
those dwelling in all these Provinces as mentioned, and in the Provinces and lands of the sultan not mentioned; and what 
God Most High shall conquer by his hand and the hand of his governors and servants shall be covered by this blessed 
truce and incorporated in its provisions. 
(5) All those coming from and going to these lands shall be safe and secure in respect of themselves, their chattels and 
their goods from the Lady N., her servants and those under her jurisdiction and obedience, by land and sea, night and 
day, and from her ships and galleys. 
(6) Likewise the civilian subjects of the Lady N. and her Servants shall be safe in respect of themselves, their chattels 
and their goods from the sultan, all his governors and servants, and those under his jurisdiction and obedience, by land 
and sea, night and day, in Jabala, Latakia and all the lands of the sultan, and from his ships and galleys. 
(7) Provided that no new and unaccustomed duty shall be levied on any of the merchants in coming and going, but they 
shall proceed according to the regular customs-dues and the rules established by both parties. 

If a chattel if anyone of either Party is lost, or if loot is taken, and this is proved in respect of the other party, it shall be 
restored if it is found, or its value if it is lost. If the matter is concealed, the period for discovery shall be forty days; and 
then if it is found, it shall be restored. If it is not found, the administrator of that administration shall put the accused on 
oath, and shall put on oath three persons chosen by the accuser, and his party shall be acquitted of that claim. If the 


killer: a knight for a knight, a turcopole for a turcopole, a footsoldier for a footsoldier, a peasant for a peasant. 

If anyone of either party flees to the other party with another's chattel, he and the chattel shall be returned from 
whichever party, no excuse being accepted. 
(8) Provided that if a Frankish merchant goes out from Beirut to the lands of the sultan, he shall be covered by this 


be binding, and it shall be fulfilled by both parties until the end ofits period. The passage of time shall not abrogate it, nor 
shall any time or season change its terms. It shall not be abrogated by the death of either Party. On the lapse of the truce, 
the merchants shall be safe from both Parties for the period of forty days; none of them shall be prevented from returning 
to his domicile. 
(11) The August Signature enfolds this blessed truce as proof thereof and God grants success. 

On such-and-such a date. 


Subh, xiv, 40-2. 


The Mamlük Conquest of the 
County of Tripoli 


Robert Irwin 


THE INTERNAL history of the county of Tripoli in the last decades of its existence, in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, is a complex story. It involves the factional interests and 
shifting alignments of the counts of Tripoli, the Commune of Tripoli, the local baronage, the 
military Orders, the Genoese, the Roman court party and several rival ecclesiastics.! It is 
probable that contemporary and later Arab chroniclers who had occasion to refer to that 
history sometimes lost their way. Some of what follows should be judged as curiosa — as a 
collection of Arab misapprehensions about what was going on. Some of it, nevertheless, would 
appear to be both true and interesting. 

Bohemond VI, prince of Antioch and count of Tripoli, died in 1275. Qutb al-Din 
al-Yurirni, the chronicler and necrologist who lived and wrote in Baalbec and Damascus 
(1242-1326), provided an obituary of the count in his Dhayl al-Mir‘at al-Zaman. According to 
al-Yunini, Bohemond died sometime in the first ten days of Ramadan 673 (February 28 — 
March 9 1275) and was buried in the church in Tripoli. ‘He was good looking and pleasant in 
appearance’, al-Yuriirii added. ‘I saw him myself in Baalbec in the year 658/1260. He was in 
attendance on Kit-buqa Noyon and he went up to the Baalbec citadel and residency (dar). He 
had decided to ask for it (Baalbec) from Hülegü and offer him what would please him for it. 
When this became known about Bohemond, the inhabitants were disturbed and their grief 
increased.’ However, as al-Yimini pointed out, this never came to pass because of the 
subsequent Mongol defeat at *Ayn Jalüt. Later when Qaläwün took Tripoli in 688/1289, the 
bones of this Bohemond were exhumed and strewn about the streets.” 

By the time Bohemond VI died, there was little left of either the principality or the county. In 
the principality of Antioch the great Hospitaller fortress of Marqab was effectively a law unto 
itself. Bohemond's authority had been restricted to a contentious partition with the Mamlüks 
of authority and revenues of the port of Latakia and its environs. 

The possessions which the young Bohemond VII inherited from his father can be deduced 
from a treaty which he made with the Mamlük Sultan Qaläwün on July 16 1281 — the town of 
Tripoli itself and the thin coastal strip running south, including Nephin, Botrun (which was in 
ruins) and Jubayl. To the north of Tripoli and the River Barid, the counts still held *Arqa and 
al-Qulay‘a, but land communication with these possessions was via a Mamluk guardpost on 
the Artusia Bridge? Further north yet the Templar fortress of Tortosa was not really 
responsive to the count's authority and, like Marqab, negotiated separate treaties with the 
Mamluks. In the 1281 treaty, the highlands in the hinterland of the county were (realistically) 
not listed as belonging to either side. They were inhabited by jabaliyiin (hillsmen or 
montagnards), some of them, like the uniate Maronites, friendly to the Franks, others not so 
friendly. 

n edi then of Baybars's relentless campaigning and sabre rattling the counts had lost a 
great deal, including control of the crucial al-Buqa'iya Gap between Hims and Tripoli. The 
chronicler al-Nuwayri (1279-1332) claimed, somewhat implausibly, that sometime in the late 
1260s Bohemond VI took ship (to a Cilician port presumably) and went on to the court of the 
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Tlkhàn Abaqa to complain that the Mongols were not protecting him from the terrible 
Baybars. It was alleged that Abaqa had him thrown to the ground and flogged for his temerity.* 

Krak des Chevaliers had been in the hands of the Hospitallers until 1268. Subsequently it 
became the base for Mamlük operations against Frankish possessions in the north. In 1285 the 
centre of Mamlük operations was moved to al-Marqab which was given a garrison of 1,000 
troopers, 150 emirs and numerous auxiliaries.5 

Bohemond VI’s attenuated overlordship in the county of Tripoli had been further 
weakened by a struggle with the Embriaco lord of Jubayl. The Embriaco clan were of Genoese 
descent and, in 1258, they ignored Bohemond's orders to support the Venetians in the 
Venetian-Genoese warfare then going on in the streets of Acre. Instead they fought, ultimately 
unsuccessfully, on the side of the Genoese. Bohemond later had Bertrand, the leader of the 
Embriaco contingent, assassinated by Syrian peasants. 

In 1277 open warfare recommenced this time between Bohemond VII and Guy II of 
Embriaco, lord of Jubayl. The casus belli was Guy's attempt to marry his brother to an heiress of 
the Salaman family. In 1277 and 1278 Guy planned attacks against Tripoli which were 
abortive. In these attacks he was supported by the Templars as well as by his large clan of 
relatives. These early affrays were not noted by the Arab chroniclers. However al-Yurüri did 
note that there was open warfare between Bohemond on one side and the lord of Jubayl and 
the Templars on the other in Rabi‘ I 678/July-August 1279.* Moreover he provided further 
information about the third and final attempt against Tripoli in 1282, in his obituary of Guy of 
Jubayl. Since obituaries of crusader lords are not common in Arabic sources, a translation of 
this passage is given here: 


In this year (681/1282) Sir Guy died. He was a famous knight among the Franks beloved by them for 

his boldness and generosity and he was one of the greatest knights in Tripoli. They tended to support 

him against its lord. He wrote to them and they to him until it was agreed that when he appeared, they 

would surrender the town to him. There was the fiercest emnity between Guy and the lord of Tripoli. 

Sir Guy eventually got in touch with the Sultan Qaläwün, via the Emir Sayf al-Din Balabän al-Salihi 

(the governor of Krak des Chevaliers at the time) and Guy promised that, once he had taken Tripoli, he 

would partition it with Qaläwün. He asked that he should be assisted by Muslim jabaltyin (hillsmen), 
for they were neighbours of his. The numāb (Mamlik governors) agreed and they returned to him with 
a robe of honour. Then in late Shawwal or early Dh’ 1-Qada (February) Sir Guy and his followers set 
off by sea. Entering Tripoli’s harbour by night, they disembarked and entered the town. They knocked 
at the gates of those they had written to but those men did not join them. This was because the lord of 
Tripoli had received warning and taken precautions. Guy arrived at the palace of the lord of Tripoli 
where he was told ‘the lord of Tripoli has got wind of the plot, so withdraw’. But Guy did not. When the 
lord of Tripoli knew of their entry into the town, he sallied out with his servants, followers and knights in 
their squadrons and they took captive those whom they overcame. As for Guy, he headed for the 
Templar house looking for protection there. Then the lord of Tripoli arrived and took him away from 
there after developments it would be tedious to relate. He sent them (the captives) to Nephin and 
imprisoned them there. As for Guy and his intimate companions, it is said that Bohemond drowned 
them three days later. He also sent his servants to seize Jubayl which now became his in addition to 
Tripoli and its dependencies. As for the jabaliyun, they remained in prison until Qaläwün was 
besieging Marqab (1285) when the lord of Tripoli sent an embassy, but Qaläwün refused to hear his 
message. So the lord of Tripoli was forced to hand them over to Qaläwün at Marqab.” 


Al-Yunin?’s account of Guy's last ill-fated attack tallies fairly closely with the trial 
deposition drawn up at Nephin under Bohemond's supervision on F ebruary 18 before Guy’s 
execution.* What is new though is al-Yuninii’s assertion that there was Muslim participation 
on the Embriaco side that was sponsored by the Mamlük sultan. From a reference in the 
Manhal al-Safi by Ibn Taghribirdi (1411-1470), we learn that the jabali 'yün sent to assist Guy 
came from Baalbec and the Biqa*.? (This was a well known recruiting ground for Muslim 
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infantry. Hayton of Armenia singled out the foot serjeantry of Baalbec for special mention. +° 
There are also frequent mentions in Mamluk chronicles to their fighting role in Syrian 
internal strife.) 

Al-Yunini’s chronicle for the year 684/1285 has not yet been published, and remains 
inaccessible to me, but other chroniclers, al-Jazari (1260-1338), Ibn al-Dawadari (c. 1288- 
1336) al-Dhahabi (1274-1348) and Ibn Taghribirdi, here as elsewhere almost certainly 
quoting al-Yünini, noted that in Rabi‘ I 684/May-June 1285, after Qaläwün’s successful 
siege of Hospitaller Marqab and the initially unsuccessful investment of Maraclea, the Sultan 
was successful in threatening Count Bohemond to bribe its lord to abandon Maraclea and to 
hand over the jabaltyiin prisoners who had been with the lord of Jubayl and who had since been 
imprisoned in Maraclea’s tower.'! 

As Bohemond’s recourse to bribery makes plain, the lord of Maraclea did not consider 
himself to be Bohemond's subject. It is difficult to identify this lord with confidence. Earlier in 
the thirteenth century Maraclea had been held by lay lords of the Ravendel family. In the 
1240s and 1250s Bohemond and the Hospitallers had disputed suzerainty over the place, but 
western sources do not allow us to determine the outcome of that dispute.'? During the reign 
of Baybars Maraclea came into the hands of the lord whom the Arabic sources agree in calling 
Bartholomew. This Bartholomew cannot be identified with any known member of the 
Ravendel clan. At some time between 1269 and 1271 Maraclea was captured by a Mamluk 
army and Bartholomew, who had been noted for his espousal of pro-Mongol policies, fled to 
the Mongol court of Tabriz. Baybars sent Isma‘ilis to assassinate him there in 1271 and he 
was told that they had been successful in their mission. However in 1279 or 1280, some two 
years after Baybars’s death, Bartholomew returned to Maraclea. He seems to have been under 
Hospitaller patronage. Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Z ahir described his flight as having been 
prompted by the fall of Krak des Chevaliers and now when he returned to Maraclea he was 
assisted by the Hospitallers to build a new castle on the coast. However he cannot have been a 
Hospitaller himself, for he had a son whom he allegedly murdered for entering into 
negotiations with Qaläwün for the surrender of Maraclea.'? 

Curiouser and curiouser, Ibn Taghribirdi (presumably drawing once more upon al- 
Yünini's chronicle) opens his account of the conquest of Tripoli in 688/1289 by observing 
that previously ‘conflict had broken out between the lord of Tripoli and Sir Tuluma 
(Bartholomew), who had been a follower of the lord of that castle which the lord of Tripoli had 
destroyed to please Qaläwün, as already related (i.e. Maraclea). So there was emnity for this 
reason between him and the Lord of Tripoli. The lord of the castle died and Bartholomew 
asked Qaläwün for help, requesting that the Emir Balaban al-Tabakhi al-Silahdar be 
instructed to help him take Tripoli. There should be a partition and he (Bartholomew) 
promised a lot. He was given assistance in this until he had achieved what he wanted but he 
then realised that the Franks would not accept what he had promised the sultan.’'* Qalawün's 
own successful siege of Tripoli in 1289 followed on from Bartholomew’s reneging. 

Ibn Taghribirdi's Sir Tuluma from Maraclea must be identified with that Bartholomew, 
known to us from western sources, who was a member of a cadet branch of the Embriaco clan, 
who married Helvis of Scandelion, whose brother William was drowned or buried alive by 
Bohemond in 1282, who became mayor and leader of the Commune of Tripoli after 
Bohemond VII’s death in 1287, who then sought to acquire effective control of Jubayl by 
marriages with the senior Embriaco line and who was drowned while seeking to escape from 
Tripoli in 1289. Despite Ibn Taghribirdi’s claim to the contrary, it is tempting to speculate 
that the Bartholomew who fled from Baybars to the Mongol court and the Bartholomew who 
was prepared to seek an alliance with Qalawün are in fact the same man.'5 Whether this is the 
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case or not, the above account suggests that Bartholomew of Embriaco must have been at least 
party to the imprionment of Guy of Embriaco's unlucky Muslim allies. Either there are large 
and crucial gaps in western accounts of the story of the Embriaco feud with the counts of 
Tripoli or Muslim observers of these events were seriously confused. 

The employment of dissident Embriaco gentry and local hillsmen was part of Qaläwün’s 
‘quiet war’ against Tripoli in the early 1280s. A more vigorous offensive policy on the part of 
the sultan was interdicted by the existence of a rebel Mamluk principality in north-west Syria 
controlled by the Emir Sunqur al-Ashqar in Sahyün. Only after the removal of Sunqur from 
Sahyün in the spring of 1287 was Qalawün able to contemplate a direct assault on Tripoli. 

The Mamluk conquest of Tripoli in 1289 marked the beginning rather than the end of 
Mamlük attempts to control the region. Frankish settlement survived the fall of Tripoli by 
some years. Lucy, Bohemond’s sister was allowed to keep a couple of estates. A ‘son’ of Guy II 
was allowed to keep Jubayl." Although there was a son of Guy’s called Peter he was still a 
minor and it would appear from Maronite sources that the man who held Jubayl after 1289 was 
called John and he may still have been on the mainland as late as 1302.18 This John — really the 
last of the crusader lords — was perhaps John of Antioch who had married Guy of Embriaco’s 
daughter Catherine and was therefore Peter's older brother-in-law.'? In 1291 after the 
Mamluk conquest of Acre, an emir was sent to destroy the fortifications of Jubayl, but he left 
its inhabitants, explicitly identified as Genoese, undisturbed.2° Very likely, many of these were 
among the Christians evacuated to Cyprus in a Genoese galley in 1300.7 

Much more important, with the Franks out of the way, the Mamluks were able to turn to 
deal with the larger problem — the turbulent hillsmen of the Maronite, Druze, Mutäwila and 
Nusayri communities. The Mamlük conquest of the Lebanon and northern Syria was perhaps 
completed by 1305, though their hegemony was to be seriously challenged once more by the 
Nusayri revolt of 1316.22 
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L'activité commerciale en Chypre 
dans les années 1300 
M. Balard 


‘FAMAGOUSTE a un excellent port où affluent toutes les marchandises des Grecs, des 
Arméniens, des Turcs, des Syriens et des Egyptiens; Chypre se trouve au milieu de tous ces 
peuples qui peuvent y arriver presque en un jour avéc un vent favorable.' Ludolf de Sudheim, 
en écrivant ces lignes dans les années 1348,' explique la richesse de Chypre, et de Famagouste 
en particulier, par la position de l'ile en Méditerranée orientale: elle se trouve proche de tous 
les pays d'Orient où se rendent les marchands occidentaux pour leurs affaires. Ludolf de 
Sudheim, et bien d'autres voyageurs aprés lui, ont aussi remarqué à quel point l’île a bénéficié 
du transfert des colonies marchandes latines, aprés la disparition des établissements francs de 
Syrie-Palestine. Serait-ce les seules causes d'une prospérité étonnante dans les années 1300, 
au moment oü les actes de Lamberto di Sambuceto et d'autres notaires génois nous font 
connaître l'activité des milieux d’affaires de Famagouste et de Nicosie? 

La source utilisée pour cette communication n'est pas totalement inédite; à la fin du XIXe 
siècle, Desimoni en avait donné une édition partielle, couvrant la seule année 1300.? Tout 
récemment, l'Istituto di Medievistica de l'Université de Génes a projeté la publication 
intégrale des actes notariés de Chypre, conservés aux archives d'Etat de Génes. Trois volumes 
viennent d'étre publiés.? Deux autres, dont j'ai préparé l'édition, sont sur le point de paraître. 
Tout ce matériel, représentant 1407 documents, illustre l'intensité de la vie d'échanges dont 
Famagouste est le cadre et apporte une information trés dense sur l'origine des hommes 
d'affaires, les supports de l'activité commerciale, les directions et les objets du trafic. 

L'utilisation des actes de Lamberto di Sambuceto appelle néanmoins deux réserves qui 
limiteront nécessairement la portée de nos conclusions. Lamberto est, bien sûr, un notaire 
génois. Bien qu'il ait instrumenté pendant quelques semaines dans la loge des Vénitiens de 
Famagouste et ait été par là méme au service des marchands originaires de la Lagune,* 
Lamberto a une clientéle originaire surtout de Génes et de la Ligurie. Il n’exclut pas la 
population locale ni les autres hommes d’affaires, italiens, provençaux ou catalans, mais 
ceux-ci, qui avaient peut-être leurs propres notaires ou à tout le moins des scribes à bord de 
leurs navires, ne viennent qu’occasionnellement se présenter devant Lamberto di Sambuceto, 
qui reste avant tout le scribe de la communauté génoise. 

Seconde réserve: les actes qui nous sont parvenus sont inégalement répartis dans le temps. 
Le minutier ne parait complet que pour l’année 1300. En revanche, bien que notre notaire ait 
instrumenté en Chypre au moins de 12945 à 1307, seuls des fragments de minutiers de 
quelques années ont été conservés: pour l'automne 1296, une partie de 1297, l'hiver et le 
printemps 1299, les dix premiers mois de l'année 1301, les sept premiers mois de 1302, 
quelques actes de 1304, l'hiver et le printemps de 1307, auxquels il faut ajouter la période qui 
va de novembre 1309 à mars 1310, connue par les actes de Giovanni de Rocha, collègue ou 
successeur de Lamberto di Sambuceto. Ces diverses solutions de continuité limitent la portée 
des comparaisons inter-annuelles et l'examen des fluctuations de la conjoncture. Elles retirent 
peu de chose à l'étude du milieu humain et particuliérement des hommes d'affaires, clientele 
principale sinon exclusive de notre notaire. 
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Comme dans les autres comptoirs d'outre-mer, le milieu social peut être connu par 
l'analyse onomastique.5 Celle-ci nous a permis de réunir un échantillon de 3008 noms, parmi 
lesquels 278 échappent à toute investigation et 240 ne sont connus que par un nom de 
baptéme suivi du qualificatif du métier exercé. Ces deux groupes étant excius, notre 
échantillon comporte une population de 865 Génois, soit 28.7%, de 501 Ligures, soit 16.6%, 
de 615 Italiens, soit 20.4% et de 509 non-Italiens soit 17%. 

Nos listes montrent d'abord la prépondérance des grandes familles génoises. ‘L’aristocratie 
du sang et de la fortune’ qui a beaucoup contribué à l'essor de Péra et de Caffa dans les 
décennies antérieures, se retrouve à Famagouste vers 1300. Deux clans nobiliaires viennent 
largement en téte, les de Mari avec vingt-cinq membres et les Salvago avec dix-huit. Ils sont 
suivis par les Grimaldi (treize) puis par les deux alberghi qui dominent la vie politique de la 
Commune à la fin du XIIIe siècle: les Doria et Spinola, chacun avec dix membres. Ils 
précédent les Ricci, Camilla, Ghisolfi, di Negro, della Volta, Zaccaria et Usodimare. A Caffa 
comme à Famagouste, la vieille aristocratie génoise, et parmi elle les familles gibelines, anime 
la vie des comptoirs. 

Les affaires, elle les méne par le moyen bien connu des contrats de change maritime, de 
nolisement, de commande et de societas maris. Bien qu'ils soient en principe conclus pour un 
seul voyage et mettent en présence des partenaires sans cesse renouvelés, ces contrats révèlent 
aussi des associations plus durables qui remettent en cause l'individualisme fondamental trop 
souvent prêté à l’homme d’affaires génois." On y constate la solidarité des membres du groupe 
familial, à l'intérieur duquel s'échangent mandats et procurations et se concluent souvent 
commandes et contrats de change. Mais des associations plus vastes se forment, qui 
réunissent les membres de différents clans familiaux agissant ensemble pendant plusieurs 
années. Il suffira d'un exemple. En mars 1299, Baldo, Andriolo et Guideto Spinola ont 
transporté 159 pondi d'épices pour des marchands de Marseille. Pendant l'été 1300, Baldo et 
Guideto sont associés à Filippo di Negro et à Francisco Squarciafico dans des opérations de 
vaste ampleur: à eux quatre, ils prennent en change maritime sur Génes l'équivalent de 11629 
livres, pour transporter 395 cantares de poivre, de l'encens, du sucre, du bois de Brésil, des 
émeraudes et des épices vers la Ligurie.* Avec de telles sommes, cette association domine de 
trés loin le trafic avec l'Occident. Mais en méme temps Guideto Spinola est donneur de 
change sur Constantinople, tandis que Baldo est chargé d'aller récupérer des épices en Syrie 
pour le compte de Filippo di Negro.? Les associés traitent d'égal à égal avec les Bardi de 
Florence et se partagent l'exploitation de trois galères, dont l'une est affrétée en novembre 
1300 pour un voyage vers Génes, et d'un linh qui en septembre 1301 prend la route 
d'Alexandrie. Enfin, en juillet 1304, Baldo Spinola, toujours présent en Chypre, confie une 
commande à l'un de ses compatriotes.!° Il y a là l'ébauche d'une compagnie presque aussi 
importante que celle des Zaccaria, à en juger par le montant des investissements réalisés 
pendant l'été 1300. 

A Famagouste, comme dans les autres comptoirs génois d'outre-mer, les Ligures ont suivi 
les marchands originaires de la métropole. Mais l'émigration présente en Chypre quelques 
aspects particuliers: les gens des Riviere y sont quatre fois plus nombreux que les émigrants des 
bourgades de l'intérieur. De plus, les grosses agglomérations, telles Savone, Voltri, Chiavari, 
Finale, Rapallo, Noli, Arenzano et Recco fournissent le plus gros du contingent, alors que les 
petites bourgades contribuent trés modérément à l'émigration. Enfin, parmi les lieux de 
départ, la Riviera du Ponant l'emporte, et d'assez loin, sur celle du Levant, contrairement à ce 
que l'on constate à Péra, à Caffa ou à Bonifacio.'! Mais, comme ailleurs, il s’agit plus de 
migrants temporaires, qui se réclament de leur cité d'origine ou de leur citoyenneté génoise, 
que de résidents ayant élu domicile en Chypre. Parmi ces Ligures, il n'a pas été possible de 
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distinguer une association aussi puissante et durable que celle des Spinola. Beaucoup se 
contentent d’être des facteurs commandités par les hommes d’affaires génois. 

Il serait pourtant inexact de croire que ceux-ci dominent entiérement la vie économique de 
Famagouste au début du XIVe siècle. Car la ville est loin d’être une ‘fille de Gênes’ au sens où 
le sont Péra et Caffa, dont prés de 80% de la population occidentale est d'origine ligure.'? A 
Famagouste, au contraire, la part de la Ligurie tombe à 4596, bien que notre notaire, 
répétons-le, ait surtout une clientèle d'origine génoise. Le fait n'en est que plus remarquable. 
Quarante- sept agglomérations ou bourgades au nord de l'Apennin ont envoyé en Chypre 290 
représentants. Mais, parmi eux, deux communautés l'emportent de loin: Venise avec 128 
personnes et Plaisance avec 42. 

Scribe de la communauté vénitienne de Famagouste pendant quelques semaines, 
Lamberto di Sambuceto a accueilli à son banc certains de ses membres, mais davantage de 
familles obscures que de représentants des ‘case vecchie’ ou ‘nuove’ de la Lagune; on ne 
dénombre que deux Michiel, un Contarini et un Sanudo. Il a été remarqué depuis plusieurs 
années comment les Placentins ont suivi les lignes directrices de l'expansion génoise et ont pu, 
surtout après le traité de Nymphée, développer leurs activités entre l'Aias, la Syrie, Chypre et 
Gênes. Dès les années 1274-1279, les societates des Borrini et Bagarotti déploient une grande 
activité à l'Aias, où les Placentins ont une loggia et un représentant consulaire à la fin du 
siècle. Or Chypre représente l'étape habituelle sur les routes menant vers l'Aias. Rien 
d'étonnant si les principales sociétés placentines y sont représentées: en juillet 1301, un 
contrat de nolisement réunit les Diani, les Guagnabene, les Camprimoldi, les Capponi et les 
Scotti pour un transport de coton, de sucre, de bois de Brésil, de cannelle, d'ivoire, de 
gingembre, et d'épices diverses, de Famagouste à Marseille et Aigues-Mortes.'* Parmi ces 
societates, celle des Scotti, représentée en 1300 et 1301 par Ardoino della Rocca, déploie la 
plus large activité: transport de coton vers Gênes, d’épices vers Aigues-Mortes, 
investissement de Marseille vers F. amagouste, changes sur l'Arménie, vente de marchandises 
au détail.'* Solidement implantée à Gênes et en Méditerranée orientale, elle allie les 
opérations commerciales et bancaires et contribue pour beaucoup à l'essor incomparable des 
compagnies placentines dans la seconde moitié du XIIIe siècle. 

Pourtant, la concurrence de leurs rivales toscanes commence à leur nuire. Non pas 
tellement celle des Pisans qui, tout en atteignant une centaine de membres, ne paraissent pas 
avoir constitué d'association puissante: les familles du popolo, dont certaines se sont repliées 
d'Acre, aussi bien que les représentants des nobles (Bocci, da Caprona, Lanfranchi, 
Malabarba, Visconti) se livrent à des activités commerciales sans grande ampleur et dans le 
cadre de contrats limités à un seul voyage." En revanche, la puissance des compagnies 
florentines est déjà éclatante. Les Bardi sont représentés, en 1296, par Nardu Centummille 
qui rembourse, au nom de la societas, 1000 besants saracénats à deux Génois.'* En 1300-1301 : 
la compagnie s'intéresse au transport de blé de Pouille en Chypre: elle affréte une nef catalane 
pour aller charger 2400 salmes de froment à Barletta ou à Manfredonia.'? Des opérations 
bancaires de l' Arménie et de la Syrie sur F. amagouste la mettent en relation avec des Génois et 
un associé de la compagnie Mozzi. En 1307 encore, les Bardi ont un représentant 
permanent à Famagouste, poste qui sera occupé à partir de 1324 par Pegolotti.2! Une 
douzaine d'associés de la célébre compagnie apparaissent dans nos actes; leurs noms 
viendraient utilement compléter la liste du personnel des Bardi, dressée par A. Sapori, et qui 
ne remonte pas au-delà des années 1310.22 

La compagnie des Peruzzi est encore mieux représentée dans nos actes et de manière 
continue de 1300 à 1310. Formée vers 1274 par Filippo de'Peruzzi, fils d'Amideo, elle 
regroupe le ler mai 1300 les deux branches descendant d'Amideo, celles de Filippo et 
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d'Arnoldo. Plusieurs associés de la Compagnie sont alors présents en Chypre: Ricco 
Manfredi, Pietro Bernardo de'Peruzzi, Francisco Furcetus, Bocchino et Guirardo Lapi, 
Niccolò et Pietro de'Lamberteschi.? Ils s'intéressent à la fois à des opérations bancaires, à des 
transports de sel et de grains sur la nef de leur societas, et financent une exportation de poivre 
vers Gênes par l'intermédiaire d'un contrat de change maritime.“ Leurs entreprises, si 
diverses, ne paraissent toutefois pas avoir l'ampleur de celles des Bardi: le contrat le plus élevé 
ne porte que sur 6285 besants blancs de Chypre, à peine 2000 livres de Gênes.” 

Une troisième compagnie fait jeu égal avec les Peruzzi: il s'agit de celle des Mozzi, une 
societas florentine surtout active en Angleterre où elle participe à la levée des dimes pour la 
Curie romaine et à des prêts consentis à la cité de Londres.** A Famagouste, le représentant 
des Mozzi, Andrea Fortis, citoyen de Florence, recoit au nom de ses associés une commande 
de Bonino Grasso et traite avec le facteur des Bardi qui lui rembourse l'équivalent de 20.000 
besants saracénats.?’ A l'aube de leur prospérité, les compagnies florentines sont déjà des 
puissances financiéres considérables, auprés desquelles les hommes d'affaires d'autre origine 
ne sauraient se comparer. Parmi eux, on dénombre soixante-cing Anconitains, une dizaine 
d'Amalfitains, cinquante-huit marchands de Messine; au total 370 migrants viennent de 
l'Italie centrale et méridionale et forment avec 20.4% de l'échantillon examiné des 
communautés bien plus fortes qu'à Péra ou Caffa, où la proportion des non-Ligures ne 
dépasse pas 7 à 8%.%* Mais la principale différence avec les deux grands comptoirs génois 
tient au fort pourcentage de non-ltaliens qui fréquentent Famagouste: Provençaux, 
Languedociens et Catalans paraissent fort actifs, et surtout les marchands de Marseille et de 
Narbonne. Parmi ces derniers, deux societates notables, celles de Bernardus Benedictus et de 
Bernardus Faxit.?° 

Enfin vient le groupe des rescapés de Terre Sainte, qui ne forme que 7% de notre 
échantillon. Acre, Tripoli, Gibelet, Tyr, Beyrouth, Tortosa, Batroun sont les lieux de départ 
de ces nouveaux insulaires dont le nom rappelle souvent l'origine antérieure à l'émigration en 
Terre Sainte. On le voit, le milieu humain de Famagouste dans les années 1300 est tout à fait 
hétérogéne: des Occidentaux de toutes provenances à cóté des réfugiés de Terre Sainte, de 
grandes compagnies commerciales face à une multitude de petits opérateurs économiques, 
connus bien souvent au hasard d'un seul contrat. Si différents les uns des autres, ces 
marchands n'en bénéficient pas moins de conditions favorables à leurs activités, dont il faut 
maintenant étudier les supports. 

Les marchands occidentaux n'ont pas attendu la perte de leurs comptoirs de Terre Sainte 
pour faire de Chypre un relais essentiel de leurs trafics en Méditerranée orientale. Toutes les 
villes maritimes d'Italie, de Provence, de Languedoc ou de Catalogne se sont intéressées à l'ile 
passée aux mains des Lusignan. Elles en ont recu, à des dates diverses, des priviléges 
commerciaux facilitant l'activité de leurs ressortissants. Les Marseillais, les premiers, dès 
1198, ont obtenu du roi Aimery (1197-1205) l'exemption des taxes douaniéres, à l'entrée et à 
sortie de l'ile, pour les récompenser d'une somme que leur commune avait avancée pour la 
défense de Jaffa.” En mars 1236, le roi Henri ler accorde aux marchands de Marseille et de 
Montpellier une charte qui les exempte des droits de douane, sauf pour les marchandises 
provenant de la Syrie, du sultanat d'Iconium et de la cóte micrasiatique et qui seraient 
revendues en Chypre. Des droits spécifiques frappent également la réexporation de l'alun, de 
la laine, des cuirs et de la soie venant d'Asie mineure.?! 

Entre temps, les Génois se sont assuré des avantages plus grands encore. En juillet 1218, la 
reine Alice de Champagne, régente pour Henri Ier, leur concéde une exemption de toute taxe 
sur les ventes, les importations et les exportations, le droit de juger leurs ressortissants, ainsi 
que deux terrains à Limassol et à Famagouste. En 1232 puis en 1233, le roi Henri Ier 
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confirme le texte précédent, qui n’a pas été entièrement appliqué, et accroît les concessions 
territoriales à Nicosie et à Paphos.*? Il n'y a pas encore à cette date de consulat génois: il est 
vraisemblable que la juridiction des représentants de la Commune dans le royaume d'Acre 
(consules et vicecomites) s’étendait aussi aux Génois de Chypre. En 1288, Benedetto Zaccaria, 
outrepassant les pouvoirs qui lui avaient été accordés, conclut une alliance offensive et 
défensive avec le roi Henri II, traité que la Commune doit dénoncer, car le texte ne tenait 
aucun compte des conventions conclues avec d'autres puissances et l'obligeait à des dépenses 
excessives.” I] s'en suivit une dégradation durable des relations entre Gênes et la cour de 
Chypre, d'autant plus que la piraterie et le début des hostilités entre Génes et Venise se 
développent dans les eaux chypriotes, parfois méme dans le port de Famagouste.** Les 
incidents les plus graves ont lieu en 1297-1298, au point qu’en 1299, les envoyés génois dont 
Salveto Pessagno,* réclament avec insolence des indemnités au roi de Chypre et, devant son 
refus, proclament le boycott du commerce avec l’île, à compter du ler août. Tous les Génois 
devraient quitter Chypre, sous peine d’amende, et des recteurs intérimaires seraient chargés 
de veiller à la sauvegarde de leurs biens. Le roi Henri II réplique en en prononçant la saisie.?9 
Décisions irrévocables ou simple chantage? A considérer les actes de Lamberto di Sambuceto, 
méme s'ils présentent une solution de continuité du 23 juin au 26 décembre 1299, il est 
certain que la rupture ne fut pas effective, que des Génois restèrent en Chypre et continuerent 
à y mener leurs affaires, quoique peut-étre avec moins d'intensité; à preuve le fait qu'en août, 
puis en novembre 1299, des contrats de commande furent conclus devant notre notaire et l'un 
de ses confréres, Nicolino Binello, toujours à disposition de leur clientele habituelle.?" Il faut 
donc admettre que, malgré des relations difficiles avec la cour royale, qui durent jusqu'à la 
réconciliation de 1306, les hommes d'affaires génois ont pu poursuivre leurs activités que 
favorise le rétablissement de la paix entre Génes et Venise (25 mai 1299). 

Les priviléges des Vénitiens équivalaient-ils à ceux des Génois? Ils étaient méme plus 
anciens, puisque la Sérénissime se réclamait du chrysobulle octroyé par le basileus Manuel 
Comnéne en 1148, bien que les Lusignan aient probablement refusé de considérer ce texte 
comme valide. Les instructions confiées le 2 juin 1302 aux ambassadeurs vénitiens se réfèrent 
à des franchises que Venise aurait obtenues pendant la minorité d'Henri Ier (1218-1233) et 
qui auraient été confirmées sous la régence de Plaisance d'Antioche (1253-61) et sous le 
régne de Hugues III (1267-1284). Les envoyés de 1302 sont chargés d'obtenir l'exemption de 
toute taxe douanière, un petit quartier à Nicosie, Limassol et Famagouste, la juridiction de 
leurs ressortissants par une cour des Vénitiens, la préservation des biens des morts intestats et 
des naufragés. Le 3 juin 1306, seulement, le gouverneur de Chypre, Amaury, et le doge 
concluent un traité de paix et de commerce qui définit les franchises vénitiennes dans ile.2° 
Les actes notariés génois prouvent néanmoins que vers 1300 les Vénitiens disposent d'une 
loggia et sont placés sous la juridiction d'un baile.*° 

Les autres républiques maritimes ont obtenu plus tardivement des facilités douanières, qui 
ne vont pas jusqu'à l'exemption totale de droits, dont jouissent Vénitiens et Génois.*! C'est 
ainsi que les Pisans, assujettis jusqu'en octobre 1291 aux taxes ordinaires, n'obtiennent qu'à 
cette date la réduction à 2% des droits sur les marchandises, la liberté de circulation dans l'ile, 
la disposition d'une cour où un consul jugerait leurs concitoyens, la suppression du droit royal 
d'épave et la libre transmission des biens des morts intestats.*? Une concession identique est 
accordée à la méme date aux Catalans.*? 

De toutes ces chartes et conventions, deux points communs se dégagent: la réduction ou 
l'exemption des taxes douanières en faveur des marchands occidentaux, les privilèges 
juridictionnels qui impliquent l'existence d'une petite cour et la nomination d'un consul par 
les autorités métropolitaines. Qu'en est-il dans les années 1300? 
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Les autorités génoises de Chypre sont évidemment les mieux connues grâce aux 
nombreuses mentions qui y sont faites dans les actes de Lamberto di Sambuceto.^ A leur tête, 
un potestas lanuensium in Cipro et omnibus partibus Cismarinis, charge détenue par Paschalis de 
Mari en 1297 et par Antonio di Sant'Olcese en 1301, Lombardo Carthagenia en 1303, 
Giovanni di Savignone en 1304, Ansaldo Grimaldi en 1310. Sous son autorité sont placés des 
consuls ou recteurs dans chacune des villes où existe une forte communauté génoise, à 
Limassol et peut-étre à Paphos, comme le laissent entendre les ordres donnés par les envoyés 
génois le 6 mars 1299.55 Ces derniers ont, pendant quelques mois, modifié la hiérarchie des 
titres, en remplacant les autorités habituelles par des intérimaires. C'est ainsi que lacobus de 
Groppo, qualifié de ‘consul des Génois à Famagouste’ jusqu'au 6 mars 1299, n'est plus que 
‘recteur des Génois à Famagouste’ le 9 avril, date à laquelle il semble avoir été remplacé par 
Giacomo de Signago désigné comme rector ordinatus in Famagosta dés le 4 juin, pour redevenir 
rector ordinatus le 17 du méme mois. De méme Pasquale de Mari podestat en 1297 n'est plus, 
le 2 février 1300, que rector Januensium in Cipro, charge partagée avec Giacomo Rosso. Des 
remplagants sont metionnés en 1300: Bartolomeo di Savignone occupe provisoirement 
(locotenens) la charge de consul des Génois à Famagouste, de méme que Giovannino Malfone, 
à la place de Giacomo de Signago en septembre et octobre 1300.** Mais dés 1301, les choses 
rentrent dans l'ordre: podestats et consuls coexistent, les seconds soumis à l'autorité des 
premiers. 

Les autres communautés occidentales n'ont pas connu de tels changements à leur téte. Les 
Vénitiens dépendent d'un baile, parfois qualifié de consul des Vénitiens à Famagouste: il s'agit 
de Nicolo Zugno, constamment cité en 1300 et en 1301.*' Deux consuls pisans sont établis 
l'un à Famagouste, l'autre à Limassol.** Les marchands anconitains disposent de deux 
représentants à Famagouste, qualifiés de consuls.“ Les trois cités provençales et 
languedociennes ont aussi nommé des consuls: Hugues Raymond représente les Marseillais 
en 1299,5 Bernard de Capodolao et Bernard Faxit les Narbonnais en 1299 et 1300,5 Pierre 
de Podio les Montpelliérains en 1299, mais ce dernier étend sa juridiction à ses concitoyens de 
Petite Arménie.*? 

Dotées de priviléges commerciaux, ayant à leur téte un consul, un baile ou un podestat pour 
défendre leurs intéréts, les communautés occidentales établies à Famagouste autour de leur 
place, de leur église, de leur maison commune avec loggia, ont pour principale préoccupation 
l'activité commerciale. Il nous faut maintenant définir les moyens, les directions et les objets 
du trafic. 

En un temps où la ‘révolution nautique médiévale’, si bien décrite par F.C. Lane, ®© 
commence à peine, les moyens maritimes utilisés par nos marchands sont ceux-là méme qu'à 
connus le trafic méditerranéen au cours du XIIIe siècle. D'une part des linhs et des tarides, 
unités de moyen tonnage, qui sont réservés à des voyages à courte et moyenne distance, tels les 
trajets de Famagouste à l’Aïas en Petite Arménie, ou bien de Chypre à Constantinople ou en 
mer Noire. Sur les itinéraires entre l'Orient et l'Occident méditerranéen, les nefs et les galères 
l'emportent. Entre ces deux types, s'ébauche une certaine spécialisation. Les nefs, à máture 
latine, sont plutót affrétées pour les transports de coton, de sel et surtout de grains: ainsi en 
1301, la nef de Marino de Aragusia transporte vers Venise du coton pour une valeur de plus de 
22 230 besants blancs équivalant à environ 140 sacs.5* De méme vers Gênes, Barcelone et 
Marseille, les nefs assurent les gros transports de matières premières et de marchandises 
pondéreuses.55 Au contraire, lorsque l'association génoise des Spinola, de Nigro et 
Squarciafico veut charger poivre, sucre et épices diverses, elle utilise des galéres, de méme 
que la compagnie des Peruzzi en 1310.55 Il y a là une spécialisation des navires, déjà bien en 
place, et qui ne fera que s'accentuer au cours du XIVe siècle, particulièrement lorsque la 
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révolution nautique aura remplacé les nefs par les coques au gréement carré, et transformé la 
construction des galères.” Ces changements apparaissent déjà dans la navigation des 
Occidentaux vers Chypre: en mai 1299, Babillano Salvago transporte quatre sacs de coton 
d'Alep vers Gênes sur sa coque.5* Rappelons que ce nouveau type de bâtiment, procurant une 
économie appréciable de main-d’oeuvre, est mentionné pour la première fois à Gênes en 
1286 et que son utilisation est liée au trafic de Palun de Phocée vers les Flandres. Il y a donc 
un certain retard des progrés maritimes en Chypre, retard lié sans doute aux faibles intéréts 
insulaires des Zaccaria, qui se sont faits les propagateurs des nouvelles techniques, de la mer 
Egée aux Flandres et en Angleterre. 

Depuis Famagouste, les grandes directions du commerce, telles que les révélent les 
contrats de change, de commande, de societas et de nolisement, sont en effet bien différentes 
de celles que nous avions pu suivre entre Génes et la Romanie.*? Il suffit de dresser le tableau 
des investissements commerciaux en réduisant en besants blancs, les sommes mentionnées 
dans des monnaies diverses, suivant un taux déterminé par les équivalences monétaires des 
reçus et quittances, ou à défaut, des contrats de change. En éliminant les sommes laissées à la 
libre disposition du marchand itinérant (quo Deus michi melius administraverit), les 
investissements commerciaux, connus par nos actes, s'élévent de 1296 à 1310 à un total de 
600 275 besants blancs. Ils se répartissent comme suit: 


Petite Arménie (l’Aïas et Tarse) 142 837 soit 23.79% 
Gênes 135 799 - 22.62% 
Ancône 89 609 - 14.9396 
Venise 48 188 - 8.0296 
Constantinople-Péra-Mer Noire 47 241 - 7.8796 
Chypre (commerce intérieur) 36144 - 6.02% 
Marseille 34 149 - 5.7 96 
Pouille 15 818 - 2.6496 
Rhodes 9 550 - 1.6 96 
Candelor 8159 - 1.3696 


Le reste des investissements représente des proportions inférieures à 1% et concerne des 
régions aussi diverses que la Syrie, Tunis et Bougie, Barcelone, Cagliari, Candie, Clarence, la 
Sicile, Naples, Pise et Tabriz. Ces statistiques établies sur des séries discontinues n'ont 
qu'une valeur relative: le montant des investissements intéressant un trafic déterminé importe 
moins que son pourcentage dans l'ensemble. Elles appellent cependant plusieurs remarques. 
Près de la moitié des capitaux va s’investir sur l'une des grandes routes du commerce génois à 
la fin du XIIIe siècle, celle qui joint la mer ligure au grand axe caravanier traversant l'Asie 
mineure de Tabriz à la Petite Arménie.* Si l'on y ajoute le mouvement des capitaux et des 
marchandises entre Chypre et l'Adriatique et entre l’île et la Provence-Languedoc, il y a là un 
axe majeur du trafic international à la fin du XIIIe siècle, pour lequel Famagouste représente 
un relais indispensable et l'Aias, en Petite Arménie, le centre des affaires de la plupart de nos 
marchands. Les chiffres obtenus justifient pleinement l’assertion de G.I. Bratianu, estimant 
qu'a la fin du XIIIe siècle l’Aïas était peut-être une place marchande plus importante encore 
que celle de Péra.5? 

Seconde constatation: Chypre se trouve également au centre de trafics régionaux. Non pas 
tellement vers la Syrie-Palestine, perdue par les Latins; il ne subsiste qu'un mince filet de 
trafic vers les pays d'Islam, autour des années 1300, pendant lesquelles les prohibitions 
pontificales du commerce avec les Sarrasins semblent avoir été le mieux observées. Tant vers 
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la Syrie que vers Alexandrie, les investissements sont rares, modestes, mais existent 
néanmoins, au point qu’en 1301, Guideto Spinola, l’un des plus grands hommes d’affaires en 
Chypre, nolise son linh S. Antonio pour un voyage vers Alexandrie. 

Les trafics régionaux sont plutót ceux qui relient Famagouste à la cóte turque de l'Asie 
mineure, à Rhodes et à Constantinople. Vers Candelor et Sattalia, les investissements ont un 
montant moyen de 675 besants blancs et s'effectuent aussi bien sous forme de commandes 
que de contrats de change maritime; à l'exception de deux pactes portant sur des draps de 
Châlons, les produits du trafic ne sont pas précisés. Vers Rhodes, qui n'est souvent qu'une 
étape sur la route de Constantinople ou de la côte turque, les contrats ne concernent que les 
années 1307 et 1310 et portent sur des opérations de change d'un montant trés moyen et 
quelques transports de vin et de froment.5? Vers Constantinople et la mer Noire, les opérations 
commerciales sont plus complexes. De gros investissements (1390 gros tournois, 845 ducats 
et 2171 besants blancs en un seul contrat) coexistent avec de minimes opérations de change.5* 
Les exportations de coton, de peaux et de cuirs voisinent avec des transports de grains, 
particulièrement dans l'hiver 1309-1310 qui suit de peu l'une des pires famines qu'ait 
connues Constantinople.” 

Dans ces conditions, peut-on dire que Chypre a profité de la disparition des comptoirs 
latins de Syrie-Palestine et du repli vers l'ile des marchands occidentaux qui y étaient installés? 
Il semble plutót que loin d'aller chercher en Syrie les produits du trafic caravanier, Chypre ait 
surtout servi de relais à un commerce de grande ampleur qui existait avant 1291, et qui animait 
le grand axe reliant l'Italie à la Petite Arménie et à la Perse des Il-Khans. L'on sait que la soie 
de Chine parvient par cette voie à Génes dés les années 1256-1257, c'est-à-dire avant 
l'ouverture de la mer Noire à nos marchands. L'on sait aussi que des notaires ont 
instrumenté à l’Aïas entre 1274 et 1279.** Le trafic qui anime Famagouste dans les années 
1300 n'est que le développement de ces courants antérieurs et doit peu à la fermeture des 
fondouks d'Acre. Les grands axes du commerce international ont basculé vers le nord avant 
1291 et ont fait la fortune des marchands en Chypre aussi bien que de ceux de Caffa. 

Reste à examiner les produits du commerce. On peut y distinguer les produits traditionnels 
de l'échange entre Orient et Occident: textiles dans le sens ouest-est, précieuses épices dans la 
direction contraire. Mais à cela s'ajoutent produits pondéreux, matières premières et denrées 
alimentaires, dont il conviendra de souligner l'importance. 

Dans des actes instrumentés à Famagouste, et qui informent davantage sur les exportations 
que sur les importations, il est normal de ne rencontrer qu'un petit nombre de draps et toiles 
d'Occident, cités à l'occasion de reçus ou de réexportations, en particulier vers la Petite 
Arménie: il en est ainsi de six balles de draps français, valant 18593 dirhems, confiés en 
commande vers l'Aias en 1296 ou de trois autres grosses balles de draps qui prennent la méme 
direction en 1309.7? Des draps d'Ypres et de Douai transitent par Avignon en 1300, d'autres 
par Constantinople en 1301, avant d’être achetés sur la place de Famagouste.’' Des draps de 
Châlons sont acheminés vers Candelor, d'autres font l'objet à Chio d'un troc contre trente 
centenaria de mastic.” Plusieurs transactions portent sur la vente de draps en Chypre.” Au 
total, un commerce fructueux, mais qui, à l'exception des deux commandes vers la Petite 
Arménie," semble porter sur des quantités limitées de produits textiles d'Occident. 

En échange, les épices prennent la direction de l'Occident. Poivre, cannelle, bois de Brésil, 
gingembre, laque, encens, indigo, galanga, mais aussi ivoire et sucre, que Pegolotti range 
parmi les épices, sont cités tant dans les pactes de nolisement que comme garantie des 
contrats de change maritime. Mais à examiner avec soin ces documents, il ressort qu'il s'agit là 
d'un trafic quasiment monopolisé par deux groupes, l'association formée par les Spinola, 
Filippo di Negro et Francesco Squarciafico, et d'autre part les compagnies placentines et 
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quelques marchands catalans. Les hommes d’affaires d’un niveau inférieur doivent se 
contenter de quelques cantares de sucre, mais les épices fines et chères leur échappent 
totalement. 

En volume et même en valeur, le trafic des épices mentionné dans une quinzaine de contrats 
seulement, ne peut rivaliser avec celui du coton: aussi bien vers Ancône, Venise, Pola en 
Adriatique que vers Gênes et Constantinople, les cargaisons de coton sont le frêt essentiel des 
navires. On a évoqué la nef de Marino de Aragusia qui porte vers Venise en 1301 du coton pour 
une valeur de 22230 besants;”* cette même année un groupe de marchands de Laodicée leurs 
associés réunit une cargaison de plus de 46000 besants blancs sur la nef de Barone de Galante 
dont le départ est prévu pour Ancónc." Vers Gênes, Marseille et Barcelone, les expéditions 
sont aussi très fréquentes. Rassemblant le coton d’Alep et celui qui vient de Petite Arménie, 
Famagouste est devenue le grand marché du coton, pourvoyeur de l'Occident. 

La contre-partie de ce trafic de masse ne vient pas tant des draps et des toiles que des 
denrées alimentaires du bassin occidental de la Méditerranée. Dans la seule direction de 
l'Arménie cilicienne, on peut opposer six contrats portant sur les produits textiles d'Occident 
à trente mentionnant le transport de blé et d’orge vers l'Aias. Et il s'agit rarement de petits 
contrats: pendant l'hiver 1299-1300, la nef de Branca di Castro a transporté à elle seule 850 
salmes de grains en Petite Arménie."* Des pactes de nolisement prévoient le départ de navires 
pour la Sicile ou la Pouille, à seule fin d'y charger la plus grande quantité possible de froment; 
une nef catalane, louée aux Bardi de Florence, doit y lever 2400 salmes au printemps 1300.7 
Des unités plus petites, linhs, tarides et méme galères participent à ces approvisionnements. Il 
y a là un grand trafic céréalier, au moins équivalent à celui qui anime les régions pontiques 
mais sans interférence avec celui-ci. 

Vin, huile, et son produit complémentaire le savon, accompagnent le blé sur les mémes 
itinéraires, mais ne mobilisent pas autant de capitaux que les céréales. Comme les Génois sont 
devenus les maítres de l'approvisionnement des régions pontiques et méme de 
Constantinople, les communautés marchandes établies à Famagouste tiennent en main le 
ravitaillement de la Petite Arménie et peut-être de l’île de Chypre elle-même. 

L'ensemble de ces trafics confère à Famagouste un rôle de premier plan dans le commerce 
international à la fin du XIIIe siècle. Un rôle qu'elle doit, bien sûr, à la situation stratégique de 
Chypre, si proche de tous les marchés orientaux, mais aussi à des facteurs politiques et 
économiques de grande portée. Ce n'est point tant la perte des comptoirs syriens par les 
Occidentaux qui a fait la prospérité de Chypre. Les rescapés de Terre Sainte sont peu 
nombreux et peu actifs dans les milieux d'affaires de Famagouste. Les marchands 
occidentaux venus en Chypre ne tentent pas encore de s'ouvrir à nouveau les marchés des pays 
sarrasins. Toute l’activité se concentre vers cet axe majeur du trafic qui unit l'Italie, et à la 
rigueur les régions catalano-provencales, à la Petite Arménie et au trafic caravanier vers la 
Perse. Mais sur cet axe les échanges traditionnels, draps contre épices, doivent être remis à 
leur juste place: un trafic trés concentré, dominé par quelques gros marchands. En revanche le 
coton, et dans une moindre mesure le sucre, les céréales, et accessoirement l'huile et le vin, 
sont l'objet de fructueux échanges, au centre desquels Famagouste rassemble les capitaux et 
organise les trafics. La comparaison avec le róle que joue Caffa en mer Noire à la méme 
époque s'impose. Les deux ports sont devenus non seulement les grands relais des deux routes 
de la soie et des épices, mais les intermédiaires obligés dans des trafics régionaux et 
internationaux portant sur des produits de première nécessité, alimentaires ou industriels. 
Tous deux ont profité du basculement vers le nord des grands axes du commerce 
méditerranéen; comme Caffa, Famagouste est devenue ‘entrepôt général du commerce avec 
le Levant’, le rendez-vous de toutes les nations d'Occident, comme se plairont à le souligner 
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APPENDICE: Les recteurs de la Communauté génoise en Chypre. 


1295, 27 juin 
1296, 12, 15 et 22 oct. 


Babillanus Aurie, potestas Tanuensium in Cipro 
Balianus de Guisulfo, consul 


1297, 14 mars Bonifacius de Nigro, consul 
1297, 20 mai — 19 oct, Paschalis de Mari, potestas Tanuensium in Dartibus cis- 
marinis, ou 
potestas et vicarius lanuensium in Cipro et omnibus 
Partibus cismarinis 
1299, 30 jan. — 9 avril lacobus de Groppo, consul lanuensium in Famagosta, 
Où rector lanuensium in Famagosta 
9 avril — 4 juin Tacobus de Signago, rector ordinatus in Famagosta 
super lanuenses, ou consul Tanuensium in Famagosta 
1300, 2 fév. Iacobus de Signago, rector Tanuensium; 
Paschalis de Mari, rector lanuensium in Cipro 
30 sept. Bartholomeus de Savignono, locotenens consulis 
Tanuensium Famagoste 
15 oct. Tohaninus Maffonus, tenens locum d. lacobi de Signago 
rectoris lanuensium Famagoste 
28 oct. lacobus de Signago, rector Tanuensium in Famagosta 


1301, 23 fév, ~ 30 mars Thomas Panzanus, honorabilis potestas lanuensium 


in partibus cismarinis 
16 sept. Anthonius de S, Urcesio, potestas 


1303, 13 sept. 
1304, 4 août 
Tohanes de Savignono, ambaxator et potestas universorum 
lanuensium in omnibus partibus cismarinis 

Ansaldus de Grimaldis, potestas Tanuensium in Cipro 


5 août 


1310, 31 jan. — 4 fév. 
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À Decline in the Stock of Currency in 
Fourteenth-Century Cyprus? 


D.M. Metcalf 


À HOARD of just over a hundred coins of the later fourteenth century, said to have been 
found in ‘northern Cyprus’,! appeared on the London market a couple of years ago, and I was 
kindly permitted to examine it by the coin dealer. Most of the coins were gros grands of Peter I 
(1359-69), with just a few surviving from the earlier reigns of Hugh IV and Henry II. On a 
careful inspection it became clear that there were numerous die-duplicates in the hoard, with 
Sometimes as many as six, eight, or even ten specimens struck from the same obverse die. This 
surprised and interested me considerably, because the implication was that, if the hoard was a 
random sample of the currency, the volume of Peter’s issues of coinage was probably quite 
small. The smaller the total number of dies originally employed the greater the chance, 
Obviously, of encountering duplicates. There are statistical procedures for handling the 
figures, and in this case, where 96 gros of Peter I were found to be from only 38 obverse dies, 
the estimate was that in Peter's ten-year reign, only about 50 to 60 dies were ever used. That 
is really quite a small total, if one considers that in England in the year 1300 alone, 1,678 
obverse dies were supplied to the mints —at the time of a recoinage, admittedly, but the 
disparity is dramatic. 

Hoards sometimes include an undue number of duplicates, which is not surprising when 
one considers that a sum newly given out at the mint presumably could include hundreds or 
even thousands of coins from the same die. I was anxious therefore as a first step to compare 
the specimens in the hoard with those in the major public collections. When the coins 
collected long ago by Schlumberger and Chandon de Briailles were set alongside the hoard, 
the same obverse dies reappeared time after time, and it seems therefore that the hoard is in 
fact a well-mixed sample of the currency reflecting the issues of the whole of Peter’s reign. So 
we have established the size of the problem: it should be possible without difficulty to 
reconstruct a complete catalogue of Peter’s 50 or 60 dies, since there are well over a hundred 
specimens of his gros grand in public collections, and plenty more in private collections. We can 
hope to achieve finality in this respect. 

The gros petits have had a much lower survival rate, because people preferred to hoard gros 
grands, and because the great majority of the coins in existence today are from hoards. There 
were just two gros petits of Peter in our hoard. By combing the resources of public collections I 
was able to gather up enough specimens to estimate provisionally that they were struck from an 
original total of between 15 and 20 obverse dies. 

Statistical estimates are subject to margins of uncertainty, but they should be quite reliable 
enough in this case to prompt some thoughts about the role of coinage in the economic history 
of Cyprus. We have reasonably accurate figures for Henry II, during whose second reign 
(1310-24) some 120 obverse dies were used for gros grands, plus some 45 for gros petits The 
average rate at which dies were used was therefore about 11 a year, compared with about 7 a 
year in the reign of Peter I. Thus in the course of the fourteenth century there seems to have 
been a decline in the amount of bullion being brought to the mints. We have to be careful how 
we interpret that observation. F; irst, it is perfectly clear and certain from numerous hoards 
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found in Cyprus that the silver currency of the island throughout the fourteenth century 
consisted exclusively of Cypriot issues, and we may assume therefore that the circulation of 
foreign silver was not permitted, and that anyone arriving in Cyprus with money to spend 
would have been required to go to the mint and exchange their cash for Cypriot coins. 
(Foreign gold, in particular Florentine florins and Venetian ducats, may have been in use, 
particularly among the wealthy as a means of maintaining a cash reserve.* But gold coins have 
not been found in any of the hoards, and in Particular are absent from the large group of hoards 
concealed in face of danger c 1373: itis thus improbable that they circulated freely.) Secondly, 
it is clear from the hoards that there had, up until the 1370s, been no general recoinage or 
withdrawal of the gros of Henry II and Hugh IV since «1300.5 The recycling of inflows of 
foreign money was thus the chief work of the mints, since there was normally no other 
important source of silver for them to turn into coin. The volume of mint-output will 
accordingly have been quite closely in line with the inflows of foreign money, and should 
provide an index of the level of foreign earnings obtained through the export of goods and 
services. Although in general terms this may reflect a slackening of activity following the Black 
Death the decline through the fourtcenth century continued, in all probability, during the 
fifteenth, if we may guess from the scarcity of fifteenth-century gros. But the survival-rates of 
coin types can be misleading. There is really no substitute for counting dies, and no such 
research has yet been published for the fifteenth century. Nevertheless, there was probably a 
long downwards trend in foreign earnings. 

The volume of mint-output offers some sort of measure of foreign earnings, but it is not an 
index of the balance-of-payments situation. Coin would have left Cyprus for a variety of 
reasons — war expenditure, clerical taxes paid to Rome, profit-taking by merchants — to be 
recycled at mints elsewhere. We have no means of tracing the directions in which coins 
vanished. We can, however, form an impression of the overall net loss from the Cypriot 
currency, from whatever causes, and express it numerically as an annual wastage rate. Our 
hoard is I suspect thoroughly untypical. It contained only 8 coins of Henry II and 7 of HughIV 
against 98 of Peter. If all Henry's issues on the lighter weight-standard had survived in 
circulation, coins that had been struck from about 225 obverse dies* (for both denominations) 
against about 70 for Peter's issues, one might have expected the hoard to contain 300 to 350 
coins of Henry, not 8. If this hoard were typical, it would provide a measure of the extent to 
which Henry's coins had dwindled away through export and other losses. It would imply an 
annual wastage rate of roughly 2 per cent of the coinage stock per annum, but the figure is 
academic, because more typical hoards indicate a much lower wastage rate. In economic terms 
it would be fair, from their evidence, to describe the losses as negligible. If additions continued 
to be made to the currency (by minting of new coins) and the losses were negligible, then it 
would appear that Cyprus had a favourable long-term balance of payments — certainly so far as 
silver coinage was concerned. While the trend of mint-output was downwards, therefore, the 
trend of the stock of currency in the island may well have been steady or even upwards. The 
analysis of several intact hoards is called for. What I wanted to do here was simply to draw 
attention to the possibilities of quantifying monetary history on the basis of numismatic 
evidence. 

The next point that needs to be made is that merchants would wherever convenient make 
per contra arrangements in order to spare themselves the expense of having money reminted. If 
they could buy and sell in the same market, keeping their transactions in balance as far as 
possible, it would be only the difference that they would need to transfer in cash from one 
country to another. From this it follows that mint output and the wastage-rate, our indices 
respectively of foreign earnings and of spending abroad, are not a measure of the volume of 
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Cyprus's foreign trade. They point to a minimum, but the actual figure could have been 
substantially higher than that minimum, and there is no possibility of working out from the 
coins themselves how much higher. 

The arguments that have been sketched briefly here need of course to be elaborated and 
subjected to as many independent checks as possible. In particular there are technical reasons 
why it should be more reliable to make calculations from the reverse rather than the obverse 
dies, provided that a large enough sample can be assembled.’ A preliminary assessment is that 
more reverse dies were used with each obverse die in Henry's reign than in Peter's, and that 
the disparity in annual mint-output is accordingly likely to have been much greater than has 
been argued. Another caveat is that however reliably we may succeed in measuring the stock of 
currency, the results are only one component in the size of the money supply, which, as an 
economic concept, depends on the velocity of circulation as well as the quantity of coinage — 
and which may to some extent have been extended by credit arrangements. And any 
consideration of flows of money into and out of Cyprus needs to be balanced by a 
topographical analysis of monetary circulation within the island, designed to reveal eventually 
the rapidity of circulation, and any tendencies for the movement of coin to be greater in 
particular districts of the island. But I hope to have said enough to have made clear why 
mint-output figures are a basic statistical series for monetary history, and why it is desirable 
that numismatists should study and record the coins in hoards in terms of individual dies and 
not merely of varieties. It should also have become clear that hoards, rather than the coins in 
them, are the primary sources for monetary history, and that one needs to consult them not just 
once, but repeatedly, with different questions in mind, and weighing one hoard against 
another: how many different dies are represented in this hoard, and is it typical? — what are the 
proportions of coins of successive rulers, and is the age-structure typical? — and so on. These 
and similar topics should figure in the commentary accompanying the factual publication of 
each new Lusignan hoard. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
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NOTES 


The patination of the coins led Mr. Pitsillides to suggest to me that the London parcel probably derived from the 
(very large) Famagusta hoard of 1970, concealed «1373, which contained perhaps 3,000 coins. The relative 
proportions of the successive kings are not the same as in that hoard, but it is perfectly possible that middlemen 
might have sorted out the coins of Peter I, rather than simply offered a handful of coins taken at random. But it 
remains a matter of opinion whether these coins are from the Famagusta hoard. See D.M. Metcalf, Coinage of the 
Crusades (London, 1983), 92-3, hoards 55 and 61. 

Methods of statistical estimation are critically reviewed, with full bibliographies, in Statistics and Numismatics (= 
PACT, Journal of the European Study Group of Physical, Chemical, Mathematical and Biological Techniques Applied to 
Archaeology, 5, 1981) eds. C. Carcassonne and T. Hackens (Strasburg, 1983). 

See D.M. Metcalf, ‘The gros grand and the gros petit of Henry II of Cyprus’, Numismatic Chronicle, cxlii (1982), 
83-100; cxliii (1983), 177-201. These totals are for the light series excluding part of Series Ia, which seems to 
belong in date before Amaury's usurpation. If it is later, the contrast with Peter’s coinage would be greater still. 

In 1355 Gautier de Brienne’s agent transferred to his successor 17,512 bezants 4 deniers comprising ‘en florins et 
ducas d’or 2450 a raison de bezans 4 et deniers 4 pour cescun florin, monte . . . bez. 10,004. Eten gros tournois de 
Cipre... bez. 7508 den. 4’. E. Poncelet, ‘Compte du domaine de Gautier de Brienne au royaume de Chypre’, 
Bulletin de la commission royale d'histoire, xcviii (1934), 14. 

The heavy (early) coins of Henry II were withdrawn and recoined, at a date close to the beginning of the century. 
But the conspicuous change of design which Peter’s coins introduced was not used to facilitate the withdrawal of the 
coins of the preceding fifty or sixty years. 

Of the lighter series. 

This is explained more fully in Metcalf, oc. at. (note 3 above). Henry employed (subject to margins of statistical 
uncertainty) about 800 reverse dies for gros grands of the light series, and 200 for gros petits. One can only guess at 
the average number of coins struck from each dic. A conservative guess would be 10,000 (in fourteenth-century 
England, the rather smaller reverse dies for pennies produced on average 20,000 - 30,000 coins each before being 
discarded). The total output in Cyprus may therefore have been 10 million coins or more: 442 million bezants of 
Cyprus. The obverse to reverse die ratio in Peter’s reign seems to have been between one to two and one to three. 


The Fate of the Frankish Noble Families 
Settled in Cyprus 
W.H. Rudt de Collenberg 


AS SETTLEMENT in the states established by the crusades is a theme of this volume, it is 
perhaps appropriate to devote some attention to the fate of the Frankish noble families 
resident in Lusignan Cyprus and try to answer four questions: how long did they last? what was 
their fate? which survived? and why did they disappear? It is convenient for this purpose to 
divide Cypriot history into four periods: the thirteenth century, concluding with the last 
settlers coming from mainland Syria; the years 1300-85, ending with the Genoese War 
(1372-4) and the return of James I from Genoa; 1385-1473 and the end of the male line of the 
Lusignan dynasty, and, finally, the Venetian century down to the Turkish conquest of 1570-1. 

Our enquiry is limited to those Frankish or Latin families which can be shown to have been 
in Cyprus before 1374, or, in a few instances, to those whose presence there before that date 
can be assumed. The sources are many and varied. For the thirteenth century we have to rely 
on the documents calendared by Rohricht, the Lignages d’Outremer and the chronicles; then 
there are the materials published by Mas Latrie, Iorga and, more recently, Jean Richard as 
well as the Cypriot histories of ‘Amadi’, Strambaldi, Makhairas and George and Florio 
Bustron.! Of particular importance for the fourteenth century is the list of Cypriot nobles 
taken as hostages to Genoa or Chios in 1374, published by Mas Latrie, and the lists of 
participants in Peter I’s wars, hostages and those who remained in the island after 1374 
preserved by Makhairas and Strambaldi.? My own research in the Vatican archives has 
produced several hundred new documents which greatly enhance our knowledge of the 
fourteenth-century nobility.? For the fifteenth century mention should be made of the list of 
grants made by James II incorporated by Florio Bustron into his history and the celebrated 
Remembrance of the Secrète for 1468-9 recently re-edited by Richard but in which we find 
mention of only fifteen Frankish families.* However, the Vatican archives provide much 
additional material, notably a bull of Pope Paul II dated 1467 which lists no less than 
seventy-five people who followed Queen Charlotte into exile, and they allow us to trace 
changes in Cypriot society.5 For Venetian times, we have lists of revenues and fiefs in the 
island from c.1520 and c.1550, as well as a list of 124 families provided by Étienne de Lusignan 
in his Chorograffia published in 1573; in a copy of this work now in the Vatican Library, a 
conscientious Greek Cypriot had added thirty-five further family names omitted by 
Lusignan.‘ We can also refer to our own recent publication of 307 Litterae Horiatoriae issued 
1570—96 by successive popes for the redemption of Cypriots captured by the Turks in 1570-1 
and which mention 94 noble families out of a total of 240, not to mention the lists of names 
given by historians of the conquest of Cyprus by the Turks and an unpublished list of those 
killed at Nicosia, also in the Vatican." Finally, there are the surviving monuments, in particular 
tombstones, which give interesting additional information.* 

Using these materials it is possible to list rather more than two hundred families comprising 
the Frankish noble society of Cyprus. There are of course doubtful instances, as in the case of 
those families which appear just once, and often confusion arises because of the various forms 
— French, Latin, Italian or Greek —in which a name can appear. Itis also sometimes difficult to 
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know whether a family is indeed of Frankish origin or indigenous, and there are families, 
Rames, Bousac and Flatro for example, which I no longer consider to have been Frankish. I do 
not count Venetian or Genoese families as F rankish, except in those few instances in which 
they intermarried and integrated themselves into Frankish society, as did the Spinola, Crispo, 
Justinis and Lavello. In the fourteenth century it is sometimes hard to say whether a family 
should be counted noble or bourgeois, since often, especially in Famagusta, one branch 
ascended to the nobility while another did not. 

But how many nobles were there at any one time? The only available figures do not greatly 
help: allegedly, the first king asked 300 chevaliers and 200 sergens à cheval to come to Cyprus 
and promised fiefs worth 400 and 300 besants.° But we do not know how many took advantage 
of this offer, nor to how many different families they belonged. I have counted 105 families 
known in the island in the thirteenth century, and we can assume that the number was in fact 
higher, but they would not all have arrived at the outset. The population of Cyprus is supposed 
to have been 150 — 200,000. The "Latins' are thought not to have exceeded 25—30,000, and if 
we assume that of these about one in twenty was noble — which would seem to be the maximum 
— We can estimate a nobility, including wives and children, of perhaps 1,000 — 1,200 which 
might indicate a total of 150-200 noble families at one time. (In the Venetian lists, the 
numbers of noble families vary from 182 to 205.19) 

Of the 105 families known in the thirteenth century, 50 can be identified as having come 
from the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 15 from Antioch and 9 from Tripoli. By the end of the 
Venetian period only 24 families of Frankish origin were still present in the island and the 
origins of several of these are open to question. By then only one tenth of the nobility were of 
Frankish origin, the rest being mostly of Catalan, Venctian or indigenous background. The 
question is: how did this decrease come about? As we move from our first period (before 1300) 
to our second (1300-85), we find the number of F rankish families increases, thanks in large 
measure to the influx of refugees following the fall of Acre. We now have 168 families against 
105. As 29 ofthe thirteenth-century families are no longer recorded in the fourteenth century, 
we may assume that they had died out, and we have thus 92 new family names. But for our 
third period (1385-1473), we have only 61 families, about two thirds (115) having 
disappeared. By the end of Venetian rule these 61 families have once more been reduced by 
two thirds. 

The disappearance of Frankish families and, more especially, their decline in proportion to 
the nobility as a whole can be illustrated by an analysis of a sequence of sources. (1) In the 
period 1385-1471 the papal registers mention 89 different Cypriot families; almost exactly 
one third of these can be classed as Frankish: 29 as against 31 indigenous, 19 Catalan and 
Italian and 16 others. (2) In the list of grants made by James II (1460-73), out of 109 different 
families mentioned as recipients, only 19 (17 per cent) were Frankish as compared with 26 
indigenous, 43 Catalan and Italian and 23 not known. (3) The papal bull of 1467 listing 
followers of Queen Charlotte receiving a plenary absolution and the right to elect their 
confessor names 75 individuals belonging to 45 families of which 12 (26 per cent) are 
Frankish, 17 indigenous, 7 various western nationalities and 9 of unknown origin. (4) The list 


themselves 120 fiefs; only 15 of these families (17 per cent) are Frankish while the indigenous 
are represented by 32 families, westerners by 19 and unknowns by 18.(5) At the end of 
Venetian rule, Étienne de Lusignan’s list and its addenda indicate that out of 160 families only 
24 at most (14 per cent or less) were of Frankish origin, and (6) the same sort of proportion of 
Frankish families is indicated by the /itterae hortatoriae issued by the popes in an effort to aid 
those taken prisoner by the Turks (11 noble Frankish families out of 95: 12 per cent). 
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So why did the Frankish families disappear? In the first place there are what may be termed 
biological reasons. In a previous study I have showed that in Cyprus, as elsewhere in the East, 
the mortality of males was much higher than that of females.'' So we find noble ladies 
marrying several times, and even the legislation had to take this inbalance into account. 
Furthermore, we can see a continuous decrease in the vitality and fertility of the families. 
There is clear evidence for the increase of marriage between close relatives. From the papal 
dispensations for marriage within the prohibited degrees it can be seen that around 1300 most 
were for an impediment in the fourth degree; by the middle of the fourteenth century there are 
many instances permitting marriage in the third degree of relationship and by the end of the 
century an impediment of the second degree (i.e. permitting the marriage of first cousins) was 
the most frequent. '? It is always difficult to ascertain the impact of marriages between close 
relatives. But although in the fourteenth century we can still find families with several 
children, their number is diminishing: thus out of ten couples only one might have several 
offspring; five or six may have two or three, and three or four only one child or none at all. It is 
noteworthy that in the Venetian period when the remaining families were forced to find their 
wives outside the Frankish connubium, the numbers of children increased. So the policy of the 
Cypriot nobility, opposed to the influx of new blood, is partly to blame for their disappearance. 
When Hugh IV and Peter I tried to augment noble society by granting fiefs to foreigners, it was 
the old-established families which resisted their attempts. Mention should also be made of the 
effects of plague. The nobility lived in the towns, and it was there that the incidence of the 
plague was greatest. After the Black Death twenty-six families disappeared, fifteen members 
of which had obtained absolutions in articulo mortis at that time. Later plagues in 1360 and the 
1420s took their toll, with the 1422 outbreak being responsible for the death of the queen and 
the La Baume family becoming extinct at about the same time and for the same reason. 
Another epidemic, in 1438, is said to have killed 20,000 people. So we should not 
underestimate the likely role of the plague in the disappearance of noble houses. 

Political causes too played their part. In the thirteenth century some families, including 
Chenechy and Chinard, left Cyprus for Italy after the defeat of Frederick II. Others emigrated 
during or after the conflict between Henry IT and Amaury of Tyre. We do not know how many 
Cypriot nobles were casualties in the crusades of Peter I, but any losses then would certainly 
have been far less than at the time of the catastrophe of the Genoese War. The list of hostages 
taken to Genoa mentions 70 knights drawn from 44 families, and of these 18 families 
disappear from the records after that date. (Of the 26 surviving families, another 16 had died 
out by the Venetian period.) Only 17 families are said not to have been affected by the 
deportation of 1374, and of these only two lasted until after the end of the Lusignan dynasty. 
Further losses were sustained during the Egyptian invasion of 1426, although there is no list of 
those who fell at Khirokitia. The economic crisis which followed the Egyptian invasion 
prompted a number of families to take advantage of the marriage of Anne of Lusignan to Louis 
of Savoy in 1434 to leave the island and settle in Savoy, much to the disapproval of the local 
nobility; so we find members of the Antioch, Lusignan, Chappes, Nores and Sur family 
resident in that region. As has been mentioned, another twelve families of Frankish origin 
followed Queen Charlotte into exile, in most cases never to return, and other families left, not 
always of their own accord, under Venetian rule. Thus the Verny turn up in Majorca and later 
the Acre family are found in Constantinople. 

Of course, some families may simply have come upon ‘hard times’ and been merged into the 
lower strata of society. And it should not be forgotten that the continued process of failure of … 
noble families enhanced the acculturation of the Frankish element in the population to the 
indigenous majority. This acculturation started in the mid fourteenth century, earlier than - 
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hitherto believed. The common language and religion of the Frankish class disappeared as 
soon as they stopped intermarrying exclusively among themselves, and as early as 1435 the two 
Lusignan cardinals, Hugh and Lancelot, were considered more Greek than Latin. In the 
sixteenth century, Cypriot Frankish families were considered in the West to be ‘Greek’ or 
‘Levantine’ and some made their living as Greek teachers in various universities, along with 
other Greek nobles." 

Finally, a word about the fate of the families still in existence in 1570: members of the 
Lusignan, Nores and Acre families remained in Cyprus under the Turks, a member of the 
Acre family even becoming the first Greek archbishop. The Moustachou are later known as 
Moustachizade and the Laze as Lazanias, although I do not accept the suggestion that a family 
known in the eighteenth century as Pikwenes has any connection with the Picquigny family. 
Other Lusignans went to Constantinople and Italy; the Jerusalems to Luxemburg; members of 
the Nores family played a prominent role in Venice and Rome around the year 1600. And let 
us not forget the female member of the Nores family, who, together with her Flatro cousin, 
became a wife of the Sultan Mehmed III and, with her mother, had at the end of the sixteenth 
century no little influence in the Seraglio.'* 
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Settlement on Rhodes, 1306-1366 
Anthony Luttrel] 


inhabitants ofthe Rhodian islands during that same period.! Existing Publications touching on 
settlement in late-medieva] Rhodes have scarcely advanced the Subject,? and any study must 
be based on the detailed materials in those portions of the Hospital’ archives which now 
survive in Malta. The present article is founded chiefly on texts Copied into the Partes 
Cismarine sections of the four earliest surviving registers covering 1347/8, 1351/2, 1358/9 
and 1365/6.5 One original parchment of 1338 has already been published,“ while a text of 


questions concerning Dlace-names,* land measures, 5 coinages,’ the Surviving physical 
remains,* settlement in the town and so forth await detailed investigation not only in the 
archives but also in the field where à thorough Survey is called for, 


Rhodes had Tetained a measure of Prosperity down to the time of the Latin conquest of 
Byzantium in 1204, and even thereafter it largely Preserved its independence under Greek 
rulers.? By 1306, however, there were probably a number of Turks on the island which must 
have suffered considerably from Pirates and slavers, and from Latin and Turkish Tazzias; the 
Population may have shrunk Possibly to around 10,000 or considerably less, 1° The siege and 


clerics, bureaucrats, lawyers, businessmen and other temporary or lon, -term residents, along 
with Sailors, pilgrims and merchants involved with activity in the Port. Urban Greeks included 
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priests, merchants, artisans and seamen, some of whom were burgenses and played a leading 
part in municipal government, but few if any of whom were active in major trading or banking 
operations. The Greeks had their own churches and monasteries inside and outside the walls, 
and they were not restricted to any particular area within the borgo. There were minorities of 
Syrians, Cypriots and Jews, and slaves of many different origins. 

The Hospital enjoyed a general dominion over all its islands. Rhodes was reserved to the 
Master's personal estate and its incomes did not go to the Treasury but were managed by the 
Master's Seneschal on Rhodes. It was established in 1315 that the Master could grant or lease 
property on the islands, but only with the assent of the leading Hospitallers: 


Item magister retinet ad suas manus insulam Rodi cum aliis insulis, et similiter potestatem tenendi eas 
ad manus suas, aut disponendi eis de consilio procerum prout ei fuerit bene visum...'* 


The Chapter-General of 1311 decided that, with formal permission, Hospitallers who 
purchased or built land or houses on Rhodes could hold them for their lifetime or could give or 
lease them to another Hospitaller, but on their death such properties would revert to the 
Order." In return for service or payment, brethren could be granted property by the Master or 
lease it from him at an annual rent or responsiones. However, it was not possible for any 
Hospitaller to create a permanent hereditary or dynastic interest in a Rhodian estate, though 
brethren could, with permission, use their houses, mills, vines or other possessions to endow 
hospices, chaplaincies, chantries and so forth.'* A special case was the allocation in 1315 to the 
Order’s great hospital of 30,000 besants or 4500 florins secured upon the casali of Salakos and 
Apollonia in the centre of the island, with their appurtenances of Solus, Platania, Laureus and 
Kalopetra; if their value did not suffice it was to be supplemented from the rents of the 
Castellany of Phileremos.'? The Master had country retreats near Rhodes first at Rhodini and 
then at Vilanova. By 1338 the Florentine bankers of Bardi, Peruzzi and Acciaiuoli had jointly 
built a house with terraces, a well and a garden at Paradisi close to Vilanova. Hospitaller castles 
such as that at Lindos had a Latin chapel, but there were only a few Latin churches outside 
Rhodes and its suburbs.'* 

Certain casali were granted to Hospitallers at considerable rents. A casale, with its serfs and 
their services, its slaves, animals and rights, was an economic or agrarian unit rather than an 
administrative circumscription such as a castellany or a contrata. On 4 March 1348 a 
Hospitaller was confirmed for ten years in possession of the casale of Kalamona in the 
Castellany of Pheraklon, with its slaves, horses, donkeys and so forth, and of the place of 
Archangelos, all at 36 asperi or less than two florins a year.'? Yet in 1358 and 1366 Kalamona 
was held by a Hospitaller at 40 florins a year.” Even allowing for inflation and the great 
plagues which began in 1347, this was a remarkable increase which presumably reflected the 
bringing of land under cultivation. In 1365 the casale of Ladrema was held by a Hospitaller at 
155 florins a year,”' and a group of four casali brought in 300 florins yearly.?? 

Estates were granted to Latins who were not Hospitallers. In 1313 the Hospital offered 
lands in fief to westerners who would settle in Rhodes, and there were always some lands in 
Rhodes which were held by Latins in feudum, though the obligations of military service came to 
be commuted for money payments; in particular the island of Nisyros was granted in 1316 to 
the Assanti family of Ischia to be held in fief in return for the service of an armed galley. Feudal 
tenure did not, however, prove widely attractive to settlers and was replaced with a system of 
leases.? In 1335 the Chapter-General decreed that the Master and Council could grant lands 
at an annual rent in perpetual emphyteusis: 


possit dare gentibus terras insule sub censu annuo in Emphiteusim perpetuam cum consilio 
procerum...** 
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Major and minor grants conveyed lands to Latin settlers. On 26 July 1347 Raphaellus de 
Aurenga, one of the servientes in the castrum at Phileremos, and his heirs were granted a 
Jardinum and some six modiate of land there, and one of his neighbours, Guillermus Martini, 
was also a serviens in the same castle.?5 On 8 October 1347 Petrus de Jacobo was granted the 
casale of Mutona and other lands at 40 florins a year, to be held at the Order's pleasure but with 
the assurance of compensation for improvements if the properties were repossessed.2° On 15 
January 1359 magister Jacobus Guitardi medicus purchased for 150 florins half a vineyard with 
its hospices and houses at Alepos; this property, previously held jointly pro indiuiso by a 
Hospitaller and by an interpreter in the Order's curia, had six neighbours of whom five had 
Greek names." There were fewer Latins holding land in the islands. However on 26 May 
1366 Jacobus de Versellis received a vineyard on the island of Kos in return for a third of the 
wine it produced."* On 20 May 1366 Borrello Assanti of Ischia, burgensis of Rhodes, received 
the islands of Episkopia and Carchi for life at 200 florins a year. The Master reserved the 
superior dominium, the islands’ falcons and the rights of wreck; Borrello was to build a tower 
on the island of Limonia and he was not to impose new services on the serv; and villani of the 
islands.? A more humble Latin was Richardonus Bovis, a francus homo from Provence who 
between 1319 and 1346 settled as a sargentus on the casale of Vilanova and married a Greek 
named Sophia; their children were baptised as Romans and considered themselves free more 
francorum but later found themselves treated as serfs.2° 

Much more frequent were grants to Greeks and references to Greeks as contiguous 
landholders. There is no sign of any class of archontes, that is of greater or more privileged 
landlords who might have corresponded to an earlier landholding class. Greeks seem not to 
have held casali, but they did have effective possession of lands held in perpetual emphyteusis, 
even iftheir grants were made on a wide variety of conditions. Some leases explicitly presented 
clauses containing ancient Roman Law conditions which reserved to the Hospital the superior 
lordship or dominium; the jus praelationis which bound the grantee not to alienate the property 
without offering it back to the grantor; and the laudimium, the grantor's right to a fiftieth of the 
value in the case of an alienation. Many of the grants mentioned that the Hospital's lands were 
uncultivated and that the Order wished to have them farmed, and some made the condition 
that the grantee should plant vines. On 22 October 1358 the Commander of Kos was 
empowered to grant out uncultivated lands on that island in perpetual emphyteusis at the 
highest possible rent,?? while on 8 February 1366 lands and a church at Kephalu on Kos, 
together with twenty-five oxen for fifty families, were offered to a group of Armenians if they 
would settle there as free peasants.?? There is no evidence for any arrangement closely 
resembling the mezzadria or share-cropping contracts widely employed in Italy and elsewhere. 

Tenure might be for a period of years, for life, or in perpetuity with rights of succession, as 
in the case of the vineyard at Politi in the casale of Kattavia at the southern end of Rhodes 
granted to Niquita Commeno on 2 April 1339. ** The concession of a vineyard at Agia Marina 
in the contrata of Salakos to Georgius Cosina on 1 August 1347 was conditional upon planting 
and sowing, and it imposed a tax of a fifth of the produce; this grant involved seven modiate 
already under cultivation and eight which had wild vines on them.” On 9 November 1347 
Michali Patriquiro and Alexius Bartolomei, and their heirs, received in emphyteusis two 
modiate of land at Agros in the casale of Vathy with a site for the construction of a water-mill 
which were to be held pro indiviso.” On 15 November 1365 Theodorus Pelicano of Lindos 
was granted at 60 asperi a year a mill he had built, with the permission of the Hospitaller 
baylivus, at Mirtia in the casale of Kalathos.?" On 20 May 1366 Jani Gripioti received in 
perpetual emphyteusis at 30 asperi a year a jardinum which he had made while improving three 
modiate of land in the Castellany of Pheraklon. These grants exemplified the continuing 
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attempts by the Hospital to bring land under cultivation, to build mills and make 
improvements, and to increase the population, particularly in the northern and central parts of 
the island of Rhodes. 

Many settlers had Greek names and may well have been Rhodians, and the same was 
probably true of the serfs. Among the slaves, some of whom were manumitted and swelled 
the free population, there were many Greeks from mainland Greece as well as men and 
women from the Anatolian, Balkan and Black Sea areas.‘ Other non-Latin settlers came 


served in the garrisons of the castles around the island were Cypriots? and Syrians.*? An 
island protected from Turkish and other devastations did attract some Latin settlers who came 
from as far away as England and Germany, but most were from the Mediterranean lands of 
Provence, Catalunya and, above all, Italy. Despite the onset of major plagues in the Eastern 
Mediterranean after 1347, the first sixty years of settlement after 1306 considerably 
augmented the wealth, stability and security of Rhodian Society while revolutionising the 
pattern of landholding and agricultural exploitation.“ 

The proportion of land held by the Greek church was not inconsiderable. There was no 


individuals to constitute a form of private juspatronatus. The agreement made at the time ofthe 
Greek surrender in around 1309 gave the Master control of nominations and grants within the 
Greek church on Rhodes, while the Latin archbishop received half the lands of the Greek 
church; how much of the other half of their ecclesiastical properties the Greeks retained is not 
Clear, but their priests played a leading role in local society, often with positions as notaries or 
as protos or head man in a village.** For example, on 20 May 1347 papas Janni Matrigeni, protos 
of Apollakia, was granted by the Master a monasterium at Apollakia together with a Jardinum, 
seven bee-hives and an oil mill which he and his heirs were to hold in perpetual emphyteusis at 
60 asperi a year; he was also granted the monastery's twenty goats in return for an annual tenth 
on them.“ A monasterium could be granted to laymen. On 1 April 1366 Vestiariti Mirodi, 
burgess of Rhodes, was confirmed in possession of the monastery of Santa Maura in the 
contrata of Quiparissi which he had founded and constructed, together with the church of Ayos 
Solas, with two curtes and various hospicia, domunculla and celle; he and his heirs were to hold 
and maintain these properties in perpetuity, along with a jardinum, a vineyard and a house in 
the borgo with which Vestiariti Mirodi had endowed the monastery, all at 10 asperi. a year, 


made to Latins. Thus on 6 March 1359 Anthonius Cantarelli was granted, for his lifetime only 
and at 55 gold florins a year, ‘our monasterium and our domus of Artamitis’ with other 
properties and with 120 goats, a charrus or plough-team and four donkeys;** in 1365 a 


confirming a more effective and long-term possession of. properties to those who held them on 
short and relatively precarious tenures. 

The Hospitallers had to import horses and foodstuffs into Rhodes both from the Turkish 
mainland?" and elsewhere. The most frequently mentioned rural properties were vineyards, 
though usually they were only a few modiate in size; in one case a vineyard was described as 
enclosed with a wall.5! Cultivated estates could be much larger; for example, on 1 September 
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1358 a grant in the Castellany of Pheraklon consisted of 4 modiate of terra vineata et jardinata, 
30 modiate of terra laborativa and 50 modiate of unworked lands to be brought under cultivation; 
the census was 10 florins a year.?* There were many jardina, market gardens or orchards, and 
these too were sometimes walled in.5? In addition to vines, there were figs, olives, honey, 
sugar“ and timber for ship-building.5° The grants listed springs, wells, water-mills, irrigation 
works?' and wind-mills.** In addition to goats and donkeys, there were oxen*? and some 
horses.*? The land was tilled by free peasants, by serfs and by slaves who worked on the larger 
estates or casali.*' Some serfs had houses or hospices,* and the shepherds had huts or 
sheepfolds;® there might be a taberna, a shop or tavern. Life was probably very similar, if 
more remote, on Kos which exported oil, wine, grain and other victuals to Rhodes. There 
was little industry, but soap production was important in Rhodes,” and the rustici of Nisyros 
worked the sulphur mines of the island.” 

The land was a source of some wealth. The Master’s direct revenues from Rhodes were not 
great; the farming out to two notaries of the laudimia, sales and census for the Castellany of 
Rhodes, the area around the town, was worth 800 florins a year in 1359.55 Town and country 
brought in to the Master some 3958 florins from the whole island in the six months following 1 
December 1364, and there were expenses to deduct from that sum; income included the sale 
of sugar and the profits of the Jardina zi Vilanova and Malipassi just outside Rhodes town.‘ 
Other lands supported the Order’s hospital or individual Hospitallers who probably lived in 
the town rather than on their estates. All those, Latin and Greek, who held properties and 
produced foodstuffs contributed to the island’s economic and military viability. Settlement in 
town and.country was a matter of some strategic importance, even if most land was held for 
rent rather than military service. There is little if any sign of any large private estates or of a 
wealthy land-holding class in the period before 1366, and since the Hospitallers did not allow 
the development of any alien ruling element with a hereditary interest in the land, relations 
between the small number of Latin rulers and the much more considerable Greek population 
which they controlled were remarkably peaceful.” 


APPENDIX 


Document I 


Rhodes, 2 April 1339: Fr. Dieudonné de Gozon, Grand Commander of the Hospital, grants a 
Property with a vineyard at Politi in the casale of Kattavia on Rhodes in perpetual emphyteusis 
to Niquita Commeno (confirmed in a text of 2 May 1347 registered in Malta, Cod. 317, f. 
247). 


frater Deodatus de Gosono, sancte domus hospitalis sancti Johannjs Jerosolimitanj humilis magnus 
preceptor Conuentus Rodj dilecto nostro Niquita Commeno. Salutem in domino Interna meditacione 
pensantes grata acceptaque seruicia per te nobis et nostre domuj impensa dignum arbitramur et 
consonum racionj ut te prosequamur fauoribus graciosis Igitur modiatas terre tres in eis inclusa 
quadam uinea sitas seu positas in insula Rodj in contrata casalis nostri Cathauie in loco uocato Politi 
cum suis confinibus et pertinencijs tibi tuisque heredibus in Emphiteosim perpetuam auctoritate 
presencium concedimus et donamus sub canone seu annuo censu asperorum tresdecim per te tuosque 
heredes et succesores nobis et nostre domuj in festo Marie mensis septembris anno quolibet 
soluendorum laudimio iure prelationjs et maiorj dominio dicte nostre domuj semper salujs Et cum hoc 
dicti domini nostri magistri et conuentus super concessione huiusdem semper beneplacito reseruato. In 
cuius rej testimonium presentes litteras sigillo nostro fecimus sigillarj data Rodj die secondo aprilis 
Anno Incarnacionjs dominj millesimo c&c tricesimo nono 
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Document II 


Positam in contrata seu territorio de Salaco in loco uocato Agia Marina modiatarum quindecim, 
quarum septem sunt cultiuate €t octo modiate incultiuate cum aliquibus uitibus scluaticis, cuius tales 
sunt confines hec, ab oriente uinea Cauiano Castrofilaca, a trasmuntana Jardinum hospitalis uocatum 
Ouenetos, a meridie tere hospitalis et Papas Sitaras et ab occidente terre hospitalis in loco uocato 
Tumonomacu et uia Publica cum omnibus iuribus et Pertinencijs suis, exceptis tamen quibusdam 
oliuarijs que sunt in dicta petia terre, in emphiteosim perpetuam auctoritate presencium de certa nostra 


lin fold of recto) Georgio Cosina in Salaco in loco dicto Agia 
Marina mod[iate]. XV. 


lon fold of. dorso] . Corfrec]ta. R[egistra]ta 
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Document III 


in hac parte de nostra certa scientia conferimus concedimus et donamus cum licencia potestate et 
auctoritate predictas modiatas terre sexdecim dandj, donandj, permutandj, uendendj etalienandj, ac de 
illis decetero pro uestra dictorumque uestrorum heredum €t successorum uoluntate beneplacita, 
disponendj cum onere supradicto, Insuper laudimio iure prelationis et maiorj dominjo, nobis et eidem 
nostre domuj specialiter reseruatis. Mandantes sub uirtute sancte obediencie firmiter et districte 


[in fold] |.Cor[rec]ta| R{egistra]ta 
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According to F; rancesco Balducci Pegolotti, La Pratica della Mercatura, ed. A. Evans (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 103, 
three gold florins = 20 besants of Rhodes = 60 silver asperi; see also D. Metcalf, Coinage of the Crusades and the Latin 
East in the Ashmolean Museum Oxford (London, 1983), 82-85, 

See especially G, Gerola, ‘I Monumenti medioevali delle Tredici Sporadi’, Annuario della R. Scuola archeologica di 
Atene, i-ii (1914, 19] 6); A. Gabriel, La Cité de Rhodes: 1310-1522 (Paris, 1921-1923). 

C. Torr, Rhodes in Modern Times (Cambridge, 1887); E. Malamut, ‘Les fles de la Mer Egée de la fin du XIe siècle à 
1204, Byzantion, lii (1982). Nothing is known of how or by whom land was held before 1306; churches and 


Les Gestes des Chiprois, ed. G. Raynaud (Geneva, 1887), 322-323; cf. Luttrell, Hospitallers, I, p. 286; III, p. 755-761; 
IV p. 50-52; Latin Greece, VI, p. 81-83. 

Confirmation of 15 February 1359: Malta, Cod. 316, f. 367v-368v. 

Gabriel, Rhodes, passim, and A. Luttrell, *The F. ourteenth-Century Capitula Rod?, Thesaurismata, xix (1982); the 
Patterns of urban settlement await detailed study not attempted here, 

Malta, Cod. 69, f. 16-16v, repeated, with explicit mention of Kos, in 1337 and 1344: Cod. 280, f. 43,57. 


Text in Gabriel, Rhodes, i, 221. 

Details in Sommi, Ttinéraire, p. 157, 171-1 72,185-186, 203-213; A, Sapori, 7 Libri di Commercio dei Peruzzi (Milan, 
1934), 24. 

Malta, Cod. 317, f. 253-253v. 

Malta, Cod. 316, f. 299-299 (1 June 1358); Cod. 319, f. 267y (26 September 1365), 301v (15 May 1366). 
Malta, Cod. 319, f. 268 (8 November 1365). 

Apsito (Psitos), Parmeni, Leualani, Archapoli (Archibolis?): Malta, Cod. 319, f. 264-264 (1 May 1365). 

Luttrell, Hospitallers, II passim; texts of 15 August 1316 and 11 July 1340 concerning Nisyros in Malta, Cod. 323, f. 
241-243y = Delaville, Hospitaliers, P. 361-364, 370-3 73. 

Malta, Cod. 280, f. 37s. 

Malta, Cod. 317, f. 247v-248. 

Malta, Cod. 317, f. 240v-241. 

Malta, Cod. 316, f. 305v-306. 

Malta, Cod. 319, f. 296v. 

Malta, Cod. 319, f. 299-2994. 

Malta, Cod. 319, £ 272 (15 February 1366). 

Eg. Malta, Cod. 16 no. 28 — Luttrell, Hospitallers, II, p. 773-774, and Cod. 31 7, f. 247 = infra Doc. I. 

Malta, Cod. 316, f. 300-300v. 

Malta, Cod. 319, f. 270v. 

Malta, Cod. 317, f. 247 = infra Doc. I; see also Cod. 16 no. 40 = infra Doc. IIL 

Malta, Cod. 16 no. 12 = Cod. 317, f. 248-248, = infra Doc. II. Between 1319 and 1346 a vineyard on Rhodes 
granted to soror Margarita de Negroponte was planted at the joint expense of Margarita and the Grand Commander 
of the Hospital: Cod, 31 7, f. 242v-243, 

Malta, Cod. 317, £ 251. 

Malta, Cod. 319, f. 293v. 
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Malta, Cod. 319, f. 305-3055. 

The Rhodian serfs await study; cf. Luttrell, Latin Greece, VI, p. 90-91, 93. 

Luttrell, Latin Greece, VI passim. 

Luttrell, Hospitallers, IV passim. 

Eg. Libity de Zipro, serviens of the castrum of Lindos: Malta, Cod. 317, f. 252 (8 January 1348). 

Eg. Georgius Saliba, serviens in the castrum of Pheraklon: Malta, Cod. 317, f. 248y (8 September 1347). 


aucuns en sera, qui en tiengnent aucune chose du temps que lisle de Rodes fu conquise: Marseilles, Archives Départementales 
des Bouches-du-Rhóne, 56 H 4090. 

Luttrell, ‘Greeks, Latins and Turks’ [forthcoming]. On 10 June 1358 one papas donated to another papas an ecclesia 
patrimonialis: Malta, Cod. 31 6, f. 297-29. 

Malta, Cod. 317, f. 247. 

Malta, Cod. 39, f. 2906-297 = Luttrell, ‘Greeks, Latins and Turks’ [forthcoming], Doc. I. 

Malta, Cod. 316, f. 307-307« (Lattrimiti or Artrimity). 

Malta, Cod. 319, f. 270 (31 December 1365). 

Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 104; Malta, Cod. 319, f. 316 (4 December 1365), 251v (21 January 1366). 

--quadam vinea clausa circumcirca de parietibus: Malta, Cod. 318, f. 211-212 (25 August 1351). 

Malta, Cod. 316, f. 312-312v: terra vineata et giardinata may have indicated vines growing on fruit trees or vines with 
crops between them. 

Malta, Cod. 317, f. 248 (26 July 1347); Sommi, Itinéraire, p. 149, gives some details on gardens. 

-Septem abeyleriis: Malta, Cod. 31 7, f. 247; cf. Luttrell, Hospitallers, XXIV, p. 4. 

Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 363—365; probable reference in Malta, Cod. 319, f. 265 (20 June 1365). 

Text of 1314 cited in 1516: Malta, Cod. 82, f. 183-183v. 

«in opere conducti aque jardinj Malipassj: Cod. 319, f. 265 (20 June 1365). 

molendinum venti: Malta, Cod. 317, f. 245 (23 March 1348); Cod. 318, f. 211-212 (25 August 1351). 

Malta, Cod. 319, f. 270v (8 February 1366). 

stabulum equorum at Salakos: Malta, Cod. 317, f. 240-241 (8 October 1347). 

Texts in Luttrell, Latin Greece, VI, p. 85-86, 94-96. 


.-hospicia seruorum duo on the casale of Veruorj: Malta, Cod. 316, f. 307-307v (6 March 1359). 


«Sex bergerios ...in mandris: Malta, Cod. 319, f. 264-264y (1 May 1365). 

Malta, Cod. 318, f. 211-212 (25 August 1351), 

Malta, Cod. 317, f. 233v (30 May 1347), 234 (14, 18 June 1347); cf. Ludolf de Suchem, De [tinere Terrae Sanctae 
Liber, ed. F. Deycks (Stuttgart, 1851), 28. 

Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 33, 103-104; Luttrell, Latin Greece, VI, p. 84. 

Luttrell, Hospitallers, U1, p. 762-763. 

Malta, Cod. 316, f. 306v-307 (15 March 1359). 

Malta, Cod. 319, f. 265 (20 June 1366). 

Luttrell, ‘Greeks, Latins and Turks’ [forthcoming]. It was only towards the end of the century that a number of 
Latins, most notably a certain Dragonetto Clavelli, were advancing the Hospital monies, transferring its funds, 
farming the gabelles and also acquiring sizeable estates and Properties on Rhodes. 

This document was registered in Malta, Cod. 317, f. 248-248v, where it is abbreviated and contracted with varying 
capitals and punctuation and some different contraction symbols, but it was not drastically reduced in length though 
it omitted a few words. The hand of the parchment was apparently that also found in Cod. 317, f. 248, and 
elsewhere in that register. The Chance of comparing original parchments with registrations made at Rhodes israre. 
Variations in spelling include Cossma for Cosina, Camano for Cauiano, Cumonomacu for Tumonomacu, ospitalis for 
hospitalis, excollj for excoli, etc. 

Sic. 
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